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Che Institution Calendar 
1921 
September 21, Wednesday, Autumn Term begins, appli- 
cants for admission meet the Faculty at 9 a. m. 

September 22, Thursday, Recitations begin. 

October 4, Tuesday, Opening Address by Professor Dono- 
van, 

October 12, Wednesday, Columbus Day. 

November 24-28, Thursday to Monday, Thanksgiving Re- 
cess. 

December 8, Thursday, Selection of Electives. 

December 20-23, Tuesday to Friday, Examinations. 

December 23,-January 2, 1922, Friday evening to Monday 
evening, Recess. 


1922 

January 3, Tuesday, Winter Term begins. 

February 9, Thursday, Day of Prayer for Colleges. 

February 22, Wednesday, Washington’s Birthday. 

March 2, Thursday, Selection of Electives. 

March 8-11, Wednesday to Saturday, Examinations. 

March 11-20, Saturday afternoon to Monday, Recess. 

March 20, Monday, Senior Class presents Theses. 

March 21, Tuesday, Spring Term begins. 

April 19, Wednesday, Patriots’ Day. 

May 11, Thursday, Selection of Electives and Theses Top- 
ics. 

May 30, Tuesday, Memorial Day. 

May 31-June 3, Wednesday to Saturday, Examinations. 

June 4, Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon by President Horr. 

June 5, Monday, Alumni Meetings. 

June 6, Tuesday, Ninety-seventh Anniversary of the Insti- 
tution; close of the Academic Year. 

September 20, Wednesday, Autumn Term begins; appli- 
cants for admission meet the Faculty at 9 a. m. 

September 21, Thursday, Recitations begin. 
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September 26, Tuesday, Opening Address by Professor 
Rowe. 

October 12, Thursday, Columbus Day. 

November 30-December 4, T eo to Monday, Thanks- 
giving Recess. 

December 7, Thursday, Selection of Electives. 

- December 19-22, Tuesday through Friday, Examinations. 

December 22-January 1, 1923, Friday evening to Monday 
evening, Recess. 


Che 
Newton Cheological Justitution 


Sutrodurtion 


The Newton Theological Institution began in September, 
1921, its ninety-seventh year as a Baptist school of theology. 
It entered originally upon its work in the autumn of 1825 as 
the result of a conviction at that time that the Baptist demom- 
ination should train its own ministry. From the outset the 
policy of Trustees and Faculty has been to maintain a school 
of high grade, to emphasize the place of the Bible as the foun- 
dation of instruction, and to add courses from time to time to 
meet current needs. 

The present curriculum is organized about three ruling con- 
ceptions as to the needs of a competent ministry. 

The first is a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. This in- 
volves familiarity with the languages in which they were 
written, acquaintance with the principles of interpretation, and 
especially a clear apprehension of the progressive revelation 
of the divine ideals and purposes. 

The second is knowledge of the actual situation, critical, 
philosophical, ‘religious, economic, social and political, which 
the student is to confront. This involves a careful study of 
the past, but as related to the present and culminating in it. 

The third is practical skill in bringing the message, based 
on the great historic revelation of the Bible, into relation with 
the needs of the present situation. 

The catalogue of the seminary is intended to show from year 
to year what is actually taking place. It is not a programme 
for the future, but a record for the present year. Newton has 
extended its activities on the hill by a Summer School session 
and a Spring conference of leaders. 

Special attention is called to the opportunities for training 
and Christian service that are offered to students in Boston 
and vicinity, as well as in the Institution itself. 
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Che Goard of Crustees 


The Board of Trustees consists of forty-eight members, 
elected for four years, and is divided into four classes, one class 
retiring from service each year. To supply the vacancy thus 
occasioned, an election is made annually of six members by the 
existing Board, of three by the Northern Baptist Education 
Society, and of three by The Society of Alumni of The Newton 
Theological Institution. 


CLASS I, 1918—1922 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Mr. William E. Macurda, Bedford 
Rev. Charles H. Moss, Malden 
Rev. Fred M. Preble, Ludlow, Vt. 
Mr. G. B. Rowbotham, Newton Centre 
Rev. Charles H. Watson, Belmont 
Mr. Warren A. Whitney, Worcester 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Mr. D. W. Abercrombie, Worcester 
Rev. Millard F. Johnson, Rock 


Rev. Edmund F. Merriam, Newton Centre 


Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 


Rev. Frank Rector, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Rev. Joseph C. Robbins, Pelbam, Nj a5 
Rev. Herbert J. White, Hartford, Conn. 


CLASS II, 1919—1923 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Mr. Arthur E. Gates, Winchester 
Mr. James H. Grover, Lynn 

Rev. Irving B. Mower, Waterville, Me. 
Mr. Albert L. Scott, Newton Centre 
Rev. Edward P. Tuller, Everett 

De Witt G. Wilcox, M.D., Newton Centre 


Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Rev. William H. P. Faunce, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Everett A. Greene, Newton Centre 
Rev. Emory W. Hunt, Lewisburg, Pa. 


TRUSTEES 


Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 
Rev. Charles H. Day, Watertown 


Rev. William F. Wilson, Fall River 


CLASS III, 1920—1924 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 

Rev. Allyn K. Foster, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Howard B. Grose, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Rey. Franklin G. McKeever, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Charles Edward Prior, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. Herbert R. Purinton, Lewiston, Me. 
Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, Newton Centre 


Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 


Mr. William E. Blodgett, Woburn 

Mr. Windsor H. Wyman, North Abington 

Mr. Henry H. Kendall, Newton Centre 
Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 

Rev. Austen K. deBlois, Boston 

Rev. Clifton D. Gray, Lewiston, Me. 

Rev. Frederick Lent, Elouras N.Y. 


CLASS IV, 1921—1925 
Trustees elected by the Board of Trustees: 


Mr. Dudley P. Bailey, Everett 
Mr. Albert H. Curtis, Cambridge 
Mr. Fred T. Field, Boston 
Mr. Emery B. Gibbs, Brookline 
Mr. S. Harold Greene, Newton Centre 
Rev. George E. Horr, Newton Centre 
Trustees elected by the Northern Baptist Education Society: 
Mr. George E. Briggs, Lexington 
Rev. Maurice A. Levy, Pittsfield 
Mr. Oliver M. Wentworth, Boston 


Trustees elected by The Society of Alumni: 
Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, Brookline 
Rev. William A. Hill, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston. Providence, R. I. 
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Officers of the Board 
Mr. Albert L. Scott, President, Newton Centre 
Rev. Edward P. Tuller, Secretary, 120 Linden Street, Everett 
Mr. Everett A. Greene, Treasurer, 60 Federal Street, Boston 


Newton Trust Company, Assistant to the Treasurer, Newton 


Centre 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Dudley P. Bailey Millard F. Johnson 
William E. Blodgett Henry H. Kendall 
Emery B. Gibbs Edmund F. Merriam 
Everett A. Greene Albert L. Scott 
S. Harold Greene Edward P. Tuller 
George E. Horr Charles H. Watson 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
S. Harold Greene Albert H. Curtis 
Fred T. Field G. B. Rowbotham 
James H. Grover Albert L. Scott 
AUDITORS 
Henry H. Kendall Elmer E. Silver 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
George E. Horr Henry K. Rowe 
Frederick L. Anderson Richard M. Vaughan 
Winfred N. Donovan James P. Berkeley 
Woodman Bradbury 
EXAMINING COMMITTEE 
Rev. George F. Finnie President George B. Cutten 
Rev. Archibald A. Forshee Rev. D. J. Evans 


Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur Rev. M. R. Foshay 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


George E. Horr Everett A. Greene 
Edmund F. Merriam 


Che Harulty 


GEORGE EDWIN HORR 
President and Professor of Church History 
President’s House 
Telephone, Centre Newton 604 


JOHN MAHAN ENGLISH 
Professor Emeritus of Homiletics and Pastoral Duties 
Bradford Court 
Telephone, Centre Newton 884-W 


FREDERICK LINCOLN ANDERSON 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation, New Testament 
169 Homer Street 
Telephone, Centre Newton 1925-W 


WINFRED NICHOLS DONOVAN 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation, Old Testament 
Secretary of the Faculty 


45 Paul Street 
Telephone, Centre Newton 1639-M 


HENRY KALLOCH ROWE 
Professor of Social Science and History 
32 Oxford Road 
Telephone, Centre Newton 1639-W 


RICHARD MINER VAUGHAN 
Professor of Christian Theology 
115 Parker Street 
Telephone, Centre Newton 1067-M 
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JAMES PERCIVAL BERKELEY 
Professor of Religious Education and 
Assistant Professor in the Biblical Departments 
Registrar 
82 Oxford Road 
Telephone, Centre Newton 973-W 


WOODMAN BRADBURY 
Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Duties 
216 Homer Street 
Telephone, Centre Newton 1576-W 


C. EDMUND NEIL 
Acting Professor of Public Speaking and Reading 
30 Pinckney Street, Boston 
Telephone, Bowdoin 3768-J 


CHARLES NATHANIEL ARBUCKLE 
Beacon Street 
Lecturer in Religious Education 


FERDINAND FRANCIS PETERSON 
Ford Building, Boston 
Lecturer in Religious Education 


PRISCILLA HAWTHORNE FOWLE 
Advisor in Religious Education 
Bradford Court 
Telephone, Centre Newton 1174-W 


WILLIAM JACOB CLOUES 
Alva Woods Librarian 
24 Ripley Street 
“ Library Telephone, Centre Newton 98-J 


GEORGE WILLIAM YOUNG 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
1190 Centre Street 
Telephone, Centre Newton 2010-R 


Faculty in order of appointment, except the President 


Graduates of the Class of 1921 
With the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


Paul Eugene Alden (Colby College), 
Pastor Pleasant Street Baptist Church, Concord, 
New Hampshire 


John Hutton Balfour (Southern Baptist Theological Seminary), 
Pastor North Baptist Church, Lansing, Michigan 


Edward Atkinson Bell (Mercer University), 
Assistant Pastor Baptist Church, West Somerville 


George Ezra Blackwell (Colgate University), 
Missionary to Burma 


Francesco Cali (Brown University), 
Pastor First Italian Baptist Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


Leonard Lamar Campbell (Drury College), 
Pastor Portage Street Baptist Church, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


David William Jones (William Jewell College), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Doniphan, Missouri 


Abner Welborne Rountree (Bowdoin College), 
Midville, Georgia 


Harold Bancroft White (Brown University), 
Pastor Baptist Church, Fenton, Michigan 


Lewis Winfield Witham (Bates College), 
Pastor Baptist and Federated Churches, North Bridgton 
and Harrison, Maine 


Without the Degree 


George Wallace Gellatly, 3 
Pastor Baptist Church, Quidnick, Rhode Island 


Charles Osolin (Northern Baptist Theological Seminary), 
Graduate Student, University of Pennsylvania 
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The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred in 
June, 1921, also on 


Stephen Sanborn Huse (The Newton Theological Institution, 
1901), 
Missionary in Porto Rico 


The Degree of Master of Theology was conferred in 
June, 1921, on 


Arthur Deming Carpenter (The Newton Theological Institu- 
tion; B.- Dy 19kh); 
Pastor Baptist Church, Willimantic, Connecticut 


Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff (The Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, ba Us L919) 
Pastor Federated Church, Ashland 


Register of Students 
Graduate Candidates for Degree of Master of Theology 


In Residence 


Junior Fellow on the J. Spencer Turner Fellowship 


Richard Jacob Inke, Newton Centre 
Porto Alegre Seminary, Brazil; The Newton Theological Institution, 
BD 1915: 


Thesis: Bolshevism in Relation to Present Day Christianity. 


Not in Residence 


Harold Charles Abbot, Maplewood 
Bates College, 1915; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1917. 


Thesis: The Personality of Jesus. 


Clarence Frank Bleakney, Bridgewater 
Acadia University; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1918 


Thesis: The Theology of George Tyrrell. 


Guy Garfield Bleakney, Braintree 
Acadia University; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1916. 


Thesis: Christian Mysticism. 


Herbert John Blosse, River Hebert, N. S. 
Acadia University; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1920. 


Thesis: The Messianic Consciousness of Jesus. 


Everett Stanley Burket, Changning, China 
McMinnville College, 1913; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 
1916 


Thesis: Chinese Life and Character as Revealed in Prov- 
erbs and Common Sayings. 


Edward Carroll Condict, Thayetmyo, Burma 
Bucknell University, 1908; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 


Thesis: Animism among the Southern Chins. 
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Raymond Westervelt Cooper, Mullinocket, Me. 
Bucknell University; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1920. 


Thesis: Religion in Relation to Social Progress. 


Leonard Harris Crandall, Chipman, N. B. 
Acadia University, 1904; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 
1913. 


Thesis: The Church and Reconstruction. 


Harold William Curtis, Saco, Me. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1913; The Newton Theological 
Institution, B. D., 1916. 


Thesis: The Doctrine of a Regenerate Church Membership 
in Principle and Practice. 


Ross Chipman Eaton, Mattapan 
Acadia University, 1913; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 
1917. 


Thesis: Labor Problems in the Period of Reconstruction. 


Ernest Albert Elwell, South Berwick, Me. 
Bates College, 1917; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1920. 
Thesis: The Living Christ. 


George Clive Gibson, Winnsboro, S. C. 
Mercer University, Br AM., 1915; The Newton Theological In- 
1918. 


stitution, B. D., 


Thesis: Welfare Work in Southern Mill Towns. 


George Elton Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 
vie EN College, 1915; The Newton Theological Institution, 
BSD: 19165 


Thesis: The Teaching of Jesus Christ and American In- 
dustrial Problems. 


Alexander Henderson, Richmond, Me. 
Bowdoin College, 1920; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1918. 
Thesis: The Curriculum for the Church School. 


Isaac Higginbotham, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Colby College, 1911; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1914. 
Thesis: The Educational Programme of the Church. 
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Herbert Ernest Hinton, Mandalay, Burma 
Bates College, 1917; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1919. 
Thesis: The Progress and Outlook of Education in Burma 
under the American Baptist Mission. 


Stephen Sanborn Huse, Ponce, Porto Rico 
Colgate University, 1898; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 
1921. 


Thesis: The Religion of the People of Porto Rico. 


Burchard Abraham Hylton, Ellensburg, Wash. 
ne College, 1913; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 
191 


Thesis: The Personality of God. 


Hansford Duncan Johnson, Metler, Ga. 


Mercer University, 1913; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 
1916. 


Thesis: The Theology of Robert Browning. 


George Douglas Millbury, North Vassalboro, Me. 


Bates College, 1905; A.M., Yale University, 1908; Yale Divinity School, 
BD) : 


Thesis: Methods in Religious Education. 


Calder Moore Miller, Salem Depot, N. H. 


Mercer University, 1914; Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; The 
Newton Theological Institution, Be Dre1919. 


Thesis: The Theology of Robert Browning. 


Robert Henry Moorman, Paris, Mo. 


William Jewell College, 1 1913: Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; 
The Newton Theological Institution, 15h, [Dyes east, 


Thesis: The Educational Programme of the Church. 


Henry Scott Philpott, Thayetmyo, Burma 
Antioch College; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1917. 
Thesis: Buddhism. 


Thomas Sherrard Roy, Brockton 
Acadia University, 1913; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 1915. 
Thesis: The Meaning of Atonement. 
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Graduate Candidates for Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


George Theodore Baker, Hampton, Va. 
Furman University; The Newton Theological Institution, 1914. 
Thesis: The Death of Jesus. 


Arthur Ernest Harriman, Lynn 
Colgate University; Iowa Christian College, 1909; The Newton The- 
ological Institution, 1895. 


Thesis: The Words of Jesus: a Lexical Study. 


Frank Montague Swaffield, West Somerville 
Packard College; The Newton Theological Institution, 1912. 
Thesis: Character Training in the Public Schools. 


Resident Graduate 


William Elmer Blake, Chelsea 
Colgate University, 1908; The Newton Theological Institution, B. D., 
NG 


Undergraduate Students 


The Senior Class—Class of 1922 
Waldo Emerson DeWolfe, North Bennington, Vermont 


Bates College, 1918. 23 Farwell Hall 

Edward Capen Dunbar, Leominster 4 Farwell Hall 
Colby College. 

Morton Scott Enslin, Somerville 34 Farwell Hall 
Harvard University, 1919. 

Edward Andrew Estaver, Worcester 12 Sturtevant Hall 
Colgate University, 1919. 

Charles Elmer Hamlen, Lewiston, Me. 4 Farwell Hall 


Bates College, 1920. 


Leopold Rudolphus Hass, Manchester, Ia. 36 Farwell Hall 


Des Moines College, 1916; Soldier Student in Regents Park College, 
University of London. 


Keigaku Kakuda, Jobopi, Swate Ken, Japan 
North Japan College, 1911. 5 Farwell Hall 
Herbert Lee Newman, Weston, Me. 18 Sturtevant Hall 


Colby College, 1918. 
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Clyde Whitman Robbins, Bridgetown, N. S. 
Acadia University, 1915. 


San Ba, Bassein, Burma 25 Farwell Hall 
Judson College, 1917. 

Charles Nelson Walker, Titusville, Fla 36 Farwell Hall 
John B. Stetson University, 1916. 

George Harold Walton, Boston 2 Farwell Hall 


Brown University; Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Th.B., 1920. 


The Middle Class—Class of 1923 


Henry Lorne Bell, Haverhill 31 Farwell Hall 
Colby College, 1920. 


John Woolman Brush, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Colby College, 1920. 31 Farwell Hall 
Paul Whitman Davis, Providence, R. I. 

Brown University, 1920. 21 Farwell Hall 
Frank Benjamin Fagerburg, Bloomington, Ill. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, 1920. 35 Farwell Hall 
Shozo Hashimoto, Tajima, Japan 5 Farwell Hall 


Frank Yoshikazu Kanamori, Tokio, Japan 46 Farwell Hall 
North Japan College, 1911. 


Owen Kilgore, Spokane, Wash. 

University of Washington, 1920. 52 Ripley Street 
Alvin Joseph Lee, Howard, S. Dak. 

University of South Dakota, 1920 23 Farwell Hall 


Clarence Basil Lumsden, Canso, N.S. 42 Farwell Hall 
Acadia University, 1921. 


Howard Edwin Pomeroy, Worcester 44 Farwell Hall 
Clark College, 1920. 


William Henry Rafferty, Lexington 
Northeastern University. 73 Institution Avenue 
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Everett Adolphus Rockwell, 


Colby College, 1920. 


Charles Lyon Seasholes, 


University of Pennsylvania, 1918. 


Luther Wesley Smith, 
Harvard University, 1920. 


Oswell Smith, 
Mercer University, 1920. 


Woodbury Sweetser Stowell, 


Brown University. 


Albert Arthur Van Sickle, 
Ottawa University, 1920. 


Everett Leslie Washburn, 
Harvard University, 1921. 


Merrill, Me. 
73 Institution Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
26 Farwell Hall 


Boston 35 Farwell Hall 


21 Farwell Hall 


Savannah, Ga. 


Malden 43 Farwell Hall 
Reading, Kan. 32 Farwell Hall 
Hopkinton 32 Farwell Hall 


The Junior Class—Class of 1924 


Bernard David Adams, 
Denison University, 1920. 


Guy Percy Benner, 
Bates College 


Thomas Lionel Brindley, 


Acadia University. 


George Stewart Campbell, 


Wallace Howard Cook, 
Mercer University, 1921. 


Oliver deWolf Cummings, 
University of Redlands, 1921. 


Emerson Ladd Curry, 


Acadia University. 
William Cheney Dudley, 
Colby College, 1921. 


Leonard Benjamin Gray, 
Acadia University, 1920. 


Granville, O. 9 Sturtevant Hall 


Gorham, Me. 


St. John, N. B. 23 Farwell Hall 


Wilmot, N.H, 33 Farwell Hall 


Stanton, Ala. 33 Farwell Hall 


Brookline 6 Farwell Hall 


Port Maitland, N. B. 
6 Sturtevant Hall 
South Berwick, Me. 
24 Farwell Hall 


Fort Lawrence, N. S. 
- 22 Farwell Hall 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS 


Margaret Storrs Holley, 
Vassar College, 1921. 
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Bristol, Conn. Chase House 


John Workman Fisher Maxwell, Glasgow, Scotland 


Acadia University. 


Arthur Wood Nelson, 


Boston University. 


John Novotny, 


James Henry Palmer, 


Carson and Newman College. 


John Washington Parker, 


Mercer University. 


Arnold Rossier Perron, , 
Colgate University, 1921. 

Georges Jean Rousseau, 
William Jewell College, 1921. 


Nicholas Shepler, 
Colgate University, 1921. 


George Rogers Swann, 
Furman University, 1920. 


Kwen Ih Tai, 


Shanghai Baptist College, 1919. 


Edwin Lewis Thornton, 
Brown University, 1921. 


Charles Elbert Vermillion, 


Furman University, 1918. 


73 Institution Avenue 


Sharon 6 Farwell Hall 


Prague, Czecho-Slovakia 
42 Farwell Hall 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
73 Institution Avenue 


Ludovici, Georgia 
73 Institution Avenue 


Lowell 44 Farwell Hall 


Poullaouen, France 


33 Farwell Hall 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
41 Farwell Hall 


Trenholm, Va. 26 Farwell Hall 


Swatow, China 
46 Farwell Hall 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
43 Farwell Hall 


Laurens, S. C. 
21 Sturtevant Hall 


Ernest Harold James Vincent, Rapid City, Man. 


Brandon College, 1917. 


Earl Dewey Wooddell, 
Colgate University, 1921. 


Elvert Eugene Laird, 


73 Institution Avenue 


Granville, N. Y. 
21 Farwell Hall 


Everett 
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Students in the School of Religious Eduration 
Carrie Elizabeth Arnold, West Springfield Chase House 


Margaret Storrs Holley, Bristol, Conn. Chase House 
Vassar College, 1921. 


Grace Haggert Patton, Newton Centre Chase House 
Boston University. 


Missionary Students 


Under the direction of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society certain qualified young women are admitted to 
the classes of the Institution for a year’s preparatory study 
previous to foreign service. 


May Coggins, Phoenix, Ariz. 

University of Redlands, 1920. Hasseltine House 
Etelka M. Schaffer, Newark, N. J. 

New York University. Hasseltine House 
Esther Sabel, Chicago, Ill. Hasseltine House 


University of Chicago, 1920. 


Summary of Students 


By Classes 
Fellow 2.20 eer eee) Nok eas, oh ne 
Graduate: Studentenes ieee) hss en 27 
Senior Class sar cce uae 12 
Middle Class oe an 18 
Junior Class . ae 24 
Women in Religious Education. . . . 3 
Women in Missionary Preparation . 
8 
Deduct for name mentioned twice. . . 1 
Total ‘ ae 87 


The division of students into Senior, 
classes is somewhat misleading. 


Middle and Junior 


Since the establishment of Biblical courses in colleges a con- 
siderable number of students come to the seminary each year 
having credit for certain parts of the theological curriculum. 
The division of the students into classes is made on the basis 


of their major credits. 


Maine 


New Hampshire : 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York . 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida . 
Alabama 
Ohio 
Tennessee 
Illinois 
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By States and Countries 


Iowa 

Missouri 
Kansas’ 
South Dakota 
Arizona 
Washington 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Manitoba 
Porto Rico 
France . 
Scotland 
Czecho- Slovakia 
Burma . 
China 

Japan 
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Acadia University 
Antioch College 

Bates College . 

Boston University 
Bowdoin College . 
Brandon College . 
Brown University 


. 


Bucknell University ’ : 
Carson and Newman College fs 


Clark College . 
Colby College . 
Colgate University 


Denison University . 


Des Moines College . 


Furman University . 


Harvard University . 


Illinois Wesleyan University 


Iowa Christian College . 


By Colleges 


11 John B, Stetson eae 
Judson College . . a 
Massachusetts A, C.. . . 
McMinnville College. . . 
Mercer University 

New York University 
North Japan College . 
Ottawa University . . . 
Porto Alegre Seminary . 

Shanghai Baptist College . 
University of Pennsylvania . 
University of Redlands . 

University of South Dakota 
University of Washington . 
Vassar College . “i 

William Tend College - 

Yale University seme 3.0: 
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General Information 
Location and Buildings 


Newton Centre, the seat of the Institution, is seven miles 
from Boston, with a population of more than 700,000, famous 
as the educational and cultural center of North America. 
Newton, one of its most beautiful suburbs, is sufficiently aside 
from the stir of business and society to offer the quiet needed 
for scholarly pursuits, yet near enough to allow the freest 
participation in the city’s intellectual life. 

The Newton Theological Institution is one of seven Pro- 
testant theological seminaries in or near the city. Harvard 
University, Boston University, and Tufts College are also at 
hand. 

Library facilities are unsurpassed. The thirty-seven thou- 
sand books in the seminary library are supplemented by the 
Newton city library and by more than a million volumes in 
the Harvard University and Boston Public Libraries, and these 
again in the realm of theology by the General Theological 
Library of Boston with more than twenty thousand volumes. 

The historical and literary associations of Boston are of the 
greatest interest, and it is consequently the Mecca of many a 
tourist. On this account it is also a favorite convention city, 
and scarcely a week goes by without an important conference, 
social, educational, or religious. 

A city of three-quarters of a million inhabitants offers endless 
opportunity for missionary activity, and for the investigation 
of sociological problems. University settlements, the Salvation 
Army and institutional churches, the Associated Charities, in- 
dustrial schools, young people’s clubs, and the activities of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Convention and the City Mission So- 
ciety furnish channels for organized effort, and students are 
encouraged to share in this work as far as may be consistent 
with their obligations to the school. 

Lectures, addresses, and concerts follow each other in con- 
tinuous succession during the fall and winter. The weekly 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra offer the choicest 
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means of musical cultivation; the art exhibitions of the mu- 
seums, libraries and clubs are an aesthetic privilege of the 
highest value; the schools of oratory give the student the 
opportunity of studying elocution under the best masters; and 
the historical, social and religious advantages of the city con- 
stitute a liberal education in themselves. The day has passed 
when the modern minister can do without this broad training, 
and equip himself satisfactorily without the refinements for 
which Boston long ago won renown. 


In Newton the seminary has an ideal location. It occupies 
the whole summit of one of the sightliest hills in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Its beautiful campus, artistically adorned with trees 
and shrubs, and with a fringe of the old forest on its western 
slope, offers the generous freedom of its fifty acres. From the 
hill there is an overlook of many miles across the wooded coun- 
try, dotted with smaller cities, to the far New Hampshire 
heights crowned by Mount Monadnock on the north, and across 
the quieter expanse of the more rural Old Colony district on 
the south, while to the east one may descry the gilded dome of 
the State House, the slender shaft of Bunker Hill Monument, 
and the new Custom House Tower. 


There are six principal buildings, conveniently arranged on 
the roomy hilltop. The comparatively new Hills Library occu- 
pies the site of the original Mansion House, well known to those 
familiar with Newton fifty years ago. It is near the center of 
the campus, with the dormitories, Farwell and Sturtevant Halls, 
on either side. Beyond Farwell Hall toward the north on the 
brow of the hill is Colby Hall, which contains the lecture rooms, 
the chapel, and the President’s office. Beyond Sturtevant Hall 
to the south is the gymnasium. Sturtevant Hall has been en- 
tirely refitted within a few years, including shower-baths in the 
basement. On the east side of the quadrangle in the rear of the 
Library is the President’s house, a modern brick structure in 
the colonial style. Carefully laid out walks and drives, tennis 
courts, and an athletic field adapted to baseball and football, 
furnish ample opportunities for exercise. On such a site and 
with such accommodations there can hardly fail to be, as there 
always has been, a cheerful and profitable community life. 
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To reach Newton Centre, the visitor should take one of the 
frequent trains at the South Station, Boston, which require 
twenty to twenty-five minutes for the run; or should take a 
Commonwealth Avenue-Lake Street electric car at the Park 
Street Subway and change at Lake Street to a Lake Street- 
Newton Highlands car. This method requires less than an 
hour. Newton Centre should be differentiated sharply from 
Newton or Newtonville or any other of the numerous Newtons. 


Che Admission of Students 


The Institution, through its Trustees, is closely affiliated with 
the Baptist churches of New England. It is intended to pre- 
pare students for the Christian ministry in Baptist churches, 
but representatives of any Christian denomination may be 
admitted upon approval of the Faculty, and students who are 
able to comply with the terms of admission may be received, 
though they plan to enter some other of the modern public 
activities of the Christian Church. 

The Institution will receive as students such persons only 
as give evidence to the Faculty of possessing suitable character, 
attainments and qualifications, and of being influenced by 
proper motives in seeking theological instruction. They are 
expected to present ordination papers, a license to preach, or a 
vote of the church to which they belong, approving their pur- 
pose to take a theological course. 

Students are admitted to membership in the seminary and to 
the occupancy of rooms in the dormitories on condition that 
their conduct in word and act in the buildings and on the 
grounds is becoming a minister of the Gospel. 

The courses of study are designed for those who have com- 
pleted a regular college course and'have obtained a degree 
upon graduation. If a student is deficient in the use of the 
English language, or in any study that is fundamental to the 
profitable pursuit of a theological course, the Faculty may re- 
quire him to undertake such supplementary courses as may be 
provided. Students for the ministry are advised to pursue the 
B.A. course, as on the whole the best adapted to ministerial 
training. Students who have completed a college course and 
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have received some other degree than B.A. may be admitted. 

Those who are not graduates must approve themselves to the 
Faculty, by examination or otherwise, as qualified to pursue 
the course successfully. Correspondence will bring the neces- 
sary information on this point. 


Yireparation and Courses 


All students who enter the Junior class are expected to be 
familiar with the English Bible, and especially with the his- 
torical books. They are urged to devote as much time as 
possible during the summer preceding their entrance to a 
thorough mastery of the contents of these books. 

Students, who desire to pursue their New Testament studies 
on the basis of the Greek text, must come prepared in Greek. 
They should have an accurate knowledge of the inflection and 
of the general principles of the syntax of the Greek language, 
and should be able to translate the Anabasis of Xenophon or 
the New Testament with accuracy and reasonable facility. 

Students who, on entering the Seminary, are deficient in 
Greek, have an opportunity to learn the language in the in- 
troductory Greek class, which meets four hours a week 
throughout the Junior year. In that case, an additional two 
hour elective, not in New Testament, is required for a single 
term. 

The Faculty is unanimous in emphasizing the desirability of 
an acquaintance with Hebrew and Greek as a basis for biblical 
study. They are not essential to graduation or to the B. D. de- 
gree, but they are an important part of the normal prepara- 
tion of the thoroughly equipped minister. The New Testament 
courses, therefore, are conducted on the basis of the Greek text, 
as it is assumed that the large majority of students will wish 
to do the work in the original. Adequate provision is made, 
however, for those who use neither Hebrew nor Greek, and they 
are treated in the classes as on an equality with those who take 
the ancient languages. As candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, however, additional attainments are required of 
them, as stated on page 79. 
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Advanred Standing 


Applicants for advanced standing are expected to show their 
ability to pursue the studies of the class which they wish to 
enter. Students honorably dismissed from other theological 
institutions will be admitted to the same standing as they have 
had in those institutions, provided they have previously com- 
pleted a college course or its equivalent. Such students must 
produce testimonials of their good standing and regular dis- 
missal before they can be received. Students who present 
certificates for theological work completed in college, as in 
Brown University, Acadia University and Bates College, will 
receive credit for corresponding courses at this institution. 


Sperial Students 


The President and Faculty are authorized, in their discretion, 
to admit to the classes of the Institution special students not 
candidates for degrees, who in their opinion are capable of 
profiting by’ ,the instruction given in the Institution. Such 
students upon the completion of their special course may be 
granted a certificate covering the work done. Special students 
are expected to attend regularly the courses for which they 
have entered. 

Pastors of churches in the vicinity of the Institution may be 
admitted to such classes as they are able to attend. Such 
detailed arrangements as seem wise to the Faculty will be made 
to meet each case. 


Che Curriculum 


The course,of study requires three years of three terms each. 
In the Junior year the student may choose between studying 
the biblical courses on the basis of the original languages or 
the English; otherwise the Junior courses are prescribed. The 
total number of class hours a week each term during that year 
is fifteen. 
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In the Middle year nine hours a week in each term are 
prescribed and six hours are open for electives, making a total 
of fifteen hours. 

In the Senior year nine hours a week in each term are pre- 
scribed and five hours are open for electives, making a total of 
fourteen hours. 

A student may reduce his total to thirteen hours in any single 
term, provided that he maintains the average in the course as 
a whole. No student may raise his total above fifteen hours in 
any term without the consent of the Faculty. 

Students who pursue the introductory Greek course take two 
hours more than others in one term of the Middle or Senior 
years. 

After the student has chosen his electives changes may be 
granted only on petition to the Faculty through the Registrar. 

A summary of courses follows for ready reference. 
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Elective Courses, 1922-1923 


(This summary includes about half of the electives offered. The 
courses for alternate years will be found in the curriculum by departments, 


which follows.) 


Autumn 
Rapid eatue Onivellyp: 33 Missions in Lat. Am., Hist. 13, p. 44 
Psalms, O. T. 19, p. 34 Philos. of Rel. Theol. 8, p. 47 
Ezekiel, Ou: PA okt Mod. Am. Preachers, Hom. 9, p. 51 
*Septuagint, Niet Onpaos Depressed Classes, Soc. Sc. 5, p. 54 
Life of Christ, N. ‘ie 16 p. 38 O. T. in Rel. Ed., Rel. Ed. 4, p. 56 
Ephesians, N. a Sik, yee 41 Psych. of Childhood, Rel. Ed. 10, p. 
Church and Modern Reform, Hist. of 
17, p. 43 *Presen. of Sermons, Pub. Sp. 9, p. 
Leaders in Chr. Hist, Hist. 18, p. 43 62 


Winter 

Rapid Hebrew, O. T. 13, p. 33 Family and Child Welfare, Soc. Sc. 
Messianic Prophecy, O. T. 6, p. 32 6, p. 54 

Aramaic, p. 34 Prayer and Worship, Rel. Ed. 6, p. 
Daniel, O. T. 24, p. 35 56 

*Rapid Greek, N. T. 5, p. 37 Psychol. of Adolescence, Rel. Ed. 
Life of ee N. T. 17, p. 38 Gl soy Bye 

How get N. T., N. T. 32’ 5 oy) Primary Methods, Rel. Ed. 12, p. 
Second Corinthians, Nee "30, p 40 57 


re of Christendom, Hist. 16, p. tOreia of Home Miss., Miss. 3, p. 
Contemp. Rel. Move., Theol. 9, p. *Extempore Speaking, Pub. Sp. 4, p. 
63 


48 
Leadership of Church, Hom. 7, p. 
52 


Spring 
Rapid Hebrew, O. T. 15, p. 33 Junior Methods, Rel. Ed. 13, p. 57 
Messianic Prophe Be eds. Coe Young People’s Work, Rel. ed. 14, 
Deuteronomy, O. T. 28, p. 36 p. 58 
*Rapid Greek, N. T. 6, p. 37 Pageantry and Dramatization, Rel. 
*Patristic Greek, N. ZT. 1p 37 Ed. 15, p. 58 
Life of Christ, N.T 18, p. 38 Handwork, Rel. Ed. 16, p. 58 
Revelation, NT 32, p. 41 *Problems in For. Missions, Miss. 1, 


Theology of Poets, Theol. 11, p. 48 p. 60 
Addresses of Jesus, Hom. 10, p. 51 *Argumentation and Debate, Pub. Sp, 
ee in Rel. Ed., Rel. Ed. 8, 5, p. 63 

p. 56 


*One hour credit 


Che Curriculum by Bepartments 


On the immediately preceding pages there will be found a 
brief summary of this extended curriculum in which the studies 
offered in each term are set down in chronological order. 

For the studies of the curriculum for the year 1921-1922, 
see the 1920-1921 catalogue. 


Courses in OlD Cestament Interpretation 


Proressor DonovAN AND Proressor BERKELEY 


The prescribed work of the Junior year consists of courses 1 
and 2, with the addition of either the group 8, 9, 10, or the 
group 4, 17, 18. 


I. History, LirerarurE aND THOUGHT 


A. Prescribed 


2 


The Development of Old Testament Literature 

A study of the growth of the canonical Hebrew Lit- 
erature, with consideration of the chief critical problems 
involved. Junior class, one hour a week for the Winter 
term, and two hours a week for the Spring term. Pro- 
fessor Donovan. 


3. The Development of Thought in the Old Testament 


A genetic study of Hebrew thought, showing the 
progress of revelation in connection with the history 
of the Chosen People. The religious ideas are carefully 
considered in their relation to the political and social 
background. Middle class, two hours a week. Autumn 
term. Professor Donovan. 


au 
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B. Elective 
4. Historical and Prophetical Literature 


Selected passages from this literature are the subject 
of careful practice in the principles and methods of 
exegesis. Juniors not taking Hebrew, three hours a 
week. Autumn term. Professor Donovan. 


5. Hebrew Institutions 


An investigation of the most important social and 
religious observances of the Hebrews. These are traced 
in relation to the life of the Semitic peoples in general, 
in their bearings on the religious life of Israel and the 
nation’s peculiar mission, and with a view to their sig- 
nificance for pressing social problems of our own day. 
Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. 
Autumn term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


6, 7. Messianic Prophecy 


A seminar course. Detailed reports are made on 
especially assigned passages which are studied as regards 
their historical setting and significance and the meaning 
which they should have for Christians today. Open to 
Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. Winter 
and Spring terms, 1922-23. Professor Donovan. 


II. LancuacEe 


A. Elective 
The Hebrew Language 


8. The elements of the language. The text of the 
first chapters of Genesis is studied by the inductive 
method with the use of the Harper textbooks. Con- 
stant practice in translation and inflection is had, and 
individual written work is corrected by the instructor. 


Junior class, four hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Donovan. 
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9. Continuation of 1, with increased attention to the 
principles of syntax. Selections from Exodus furnish 
the basis of study. Junior class, four hours a week. 
Winter term. Professor Donovan. 

10. Grammatical study of II Kings is accompanied 
by studies in exegesis of the more interesting passages. 
The general principles of interpretation are studied. 
Much reference is made to history and archaeology. 
Junior class, three hours a week. Spring term. Pro- 
fessor Donovan. 


Rapid Interpretation of Hebrew 


Each term an elective is offered in rapid reading. 
Portions aré ,assigned for reading in class and other 
portions for private reading. ‘These portions are in- 
cluded in the examination. Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Open to students prepared in He- 
brew. Professor Donovan. 


The particular courses are noted below: 


11. I and II Samuel at sight in class; Isaiah 40-66 
for private reading and examination, Autumn term, 
1922-23. 

12. Genesis 9-50, Jonah, Ruth, Esther, at sight in 
class; selections from the first nine Minor Prophets, for 
private reading and examination. Autumn term, 1921-22. 

13. Deuteronomy and Joshua at sight in class; Jere- 
miah 25-52 for private reading and examination. Winter 
term, 1922-23. 

14. Exodus 25-40 and Numbers at sight in class; 
Ezekiel 1-24 for private reading and examination. 
Winter term, 1921-22. 

15. Leviticus and Judges at sight in class; Haggai 
Zechariah, Malachi, and Daniel for private reading and 
examination. Spring term, 1922-23. 

16. I and II Chronicles at sight in class; Ezekiel 25- 
48 for private reading and examination. Spring term, 
1921-22. 
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Cognate Languages 


Courses in Aramaic, Assyrian, Syriac and Arabic are 
provided for those who wish for advanced work. Middle 
and Senior classes, two hours a week. Professor Dono- 
van. 

For the Winter and Spring terms of 1921-22 Syriac 
and Arabic may be given; Aramaic and Assyrian for the 
same terms of 1922-23. 


III. InTERPRETATION 


A. Elective 


Ly 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


Historical and Prophetical Literature 
This course represents an introduction into the meth- 
ods of the historical investigation of the Old Testament, 
and practice in interpreting the historical and propheti- 
cal books: Juniors not taking Hebrew, three, hours 
a week. Winter term. Professor Donovan. 


The Prophetical and Poetical Literatures 
Selections from the later prophets and from Hebrew 
poetry are studied. Attention is given to the methods 
of interpreting Hebrew poetry, with detailed treatment 
of a few typical selections. Juniors not taking Hebrew, 
two hours a week. Spring term. Professor Donovan. 


Interpretation of Selected Psalms, with reference to their 
theological content. Open to Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Autumn term, 1922-23. Professor 
Donovan. 


Interpretation of Job. Studies in Job and the Wisdom 
Literature. Selected passages interpreted with relation 
to the general teachings of Wisdom. Open to Middle 
and Senior classes, two hours a week. Autumn term, 
1921-22. Professor Donovan. 


Interpretation of Ezekiel. A study of the forces which 
accomplished the destruction of the nation, and the 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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ideals for the reconstruction. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Autumn term, 1922-23. 
Professor Berkeley. 


Interpretation of Hebrew devotional selections. Pas- 
sages from the Psalms and Prophets studied in the 
original for better appreciation of Hebrew devotional 
conceptions. Open to men prepared in Hebrew, two 
hours a week. Autumn term, 1921-22. Professor Dono- 
van. 


Interpretation of Jeremiah. Study of some of the more 
important passages with reference to Jeremiah’s charac- 
teristic teachings. Open to Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Winter term, 1921-22. Professor 
Donovan. 


Interpretation of Daniel. A thorough study of the 
eschatology of this apocalyptic writing in relation to its 
historical background, with a review of the various 
theories regarding the book. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Winter term, 1922-23. Pro- 
fessor Berkeley. 


Interpretation of Isaiah, chapters 1-39. A study of 
Isaiah as statesman and preacher of righteousness. Open 
to Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. Winter 
term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


Interpretation of Hebrew discourses. Discourses of 
appeal, particularly those of evangelistic character, are 
studied in the original for the especial qualities of Old 
Testament appeal. Open to men prepared in Hebrew, 
two hours a week. Winter term, 1921-22. Professor 
Donovan. 


Interpretation of Genesis. Detailed study of selected 
passages. Consideration of the main lessons of the book 
as related to Old Testament doctrine. Open to Middle 
and Senior classes, two hours a week. Spring term, 
1921-22. Professor Donovan. 
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Interpretation of Deuteronomy. An examination of its 


great hortatory addresses, and the relation of the book 
to prophetic and priestly thought. Open to Middle and 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Spring term, 1922-23. 
Professor Berkeley. 


Interpretation of Isaiah, chapters 40-66. The great pro- 


phecies of the restoration, the call and ideals for found- 
ing the new community. Special attention will be given 
to the Servant passages. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes, two hours a week. Spring term, 1921-22. Pro- 
fessor Berkeley. 


Courses in New Oestament Interpretation 
Proressor ANDERSON AND ProFressor BERKELEY 


I. Lancuace 


A. Prescribed 


1. 


The Language and Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. An Introductory Course 


General survey of the field of New Testament study. 
Studies in the Greek of the New Testament, with con- 
stant reference to classical Greek, A careful study of 
selected Parables of Jesus, with instruction in the prin- 
ciples of interpretation. Exercises in paraphrasing and 
word study. Brief introduction to the study of Textual 
Criticism and the Canon, and lectures on the printed 
New Testament. The instructor will provide studies for 
men not prepared in Greek to cover the fraction of this 
course which they can not profitably take with the Greek 
section. Junior class, five hours a week. Autumn term. 
Professor Anderson and Mr. Enslin. 
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B. Elective 


(All electives are open to Middle and Senior classes except when otherwise 


indicated.) 


2, 3, 4. Introductory Greek Course 


Elements of Greek for Juniors who come without 
preparation in that language. Four hours a week. 
Throughout the year. Mr. Enslin, 


5, 6, 7, 8. Rapid Reading of Greek 


10. 


11. 


12. 


These elective courses give men practice in the rapid 
reading of the Greek New Testament. Different books 
are read from term toterm. Part of the work is assigned 
and part is read at sight. One hour a week. Winter and 
Spring terms, 1922-23. Autumn and Spring terms, 
1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


Hellenistic Greek. The Papyri 
Examination of these important texts for material 
illustrating the New Testament vocabulary and syntax. 
Milligan’s Greek Papyri will be used with references to 
Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament Greek. One 
hour a week. Winter term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


Hellenistic Greek. The Septuagint 
Special study of portions of the Old Testament quoted 
in the New Testament. Rapid reading of sections from 
the historical books. References to Thackeray’s Gram- 
mar of the Old Testament in Greek. One hour a week. 
Autumn term, 1922-23. Professor Berkeley. 


Patristic Greek. Second Clement and Other Writings 
One hour a week. Spring term, 1922-23. Professor 


Berkeley. 


II. History, LirerarurE AND THOUGHT 


Prescribed 
The History of New Testament Life and Thought 
A bird’s-eye view of the environment, origin and 
progress of Christianity, especially of Christian thought, 
during the first century. This will be accompanied by a 
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brief study of the Interbiblical Period. Required read- 
ings in New Testament Theology. Junior class. Also 
offered as an elective to other classes. Two hours a 
week. Spring term. Professor Anderson. 


13, 14. The Origin of the New Testament Books. A Study 


in New Testament Introduction 


A study of the Synoptic problem. Special introduction 
to each of the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles and the 
Revelation. This study will furnish a rapid survey of 
the history of the Apostolic Age from the literary point 
of view and will take up all the present day critical 
problems. Junior class. Two hours and one hour a 
week. Winter and Spring terms. Professor Anderson. 


15. The Church of the New Testament 


Is there an authoritative polity in the New Testament? 
The origin and nature of the Church and its relation to 
the Kingdom. Its membership, officers, ordinances and 
discipline. A thorough discussion of Baptist principles. 
This course is connected with the Senior prescribed 
course on the History of the Baptists, taught by Pro- 
fessor Rowe, cf. History course No. 9. Senior class, one 
hour a week. Winter term. Professor Anderson. 


B. Elective 
16, 17, 18. The Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ 


A careful study of his times and religious environment, 
of John the Baptist, of the Ministry, the Passion Week, 
the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth. There will be 
constant references to the growth of Jesus’ Messianic 
consciousness, to his teaching and to all the critical 
questions involved. Throughout the year, 1922-23. Two 
hours a week. Professor Anderson. 


19. The Life of Paul 


The man Paul, his youth and education, conversion, 
ministry, imprisonment and death, including constant 
reference to his epistles and their teachings and to the 
critical questions involved. Two hours a week. Autumn 
term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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The Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
The manuscripts of the New Testament. The princi- 
ples and problems of Textual Criticism. Two hours a 
week. Winter term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


The Johannine Problem 
A critical investigation of the Fourth Gospel. Two 
hours a week. Spring term, 1921-22. Professor 
Anderson. 


How Did We Get Our New Testament? 

A study of the formation of the New Testament 
Canon, with prescribed readings from the Fathers. 
Two hours a week. Winter term, 1922-23. Professor 
Berkeley. 


The Gospel Teachings about the Coming of Christ 

A thorough study of the Gospel eschatology and its 
Jewish background. A review of the latest critical 
theories with an attempt at a solution of the problem. 
Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1921-22. Professor 
Anderson. 


III. InTerpreTATION 


A. Prescribed 


2 


The Language and Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. An Introductory Course 
General survey of the field of New Testament study. 
Studies in the Greek of the New Testament, with con- 
stant reference to classical Greek. A careful study of 
selected Parables of Jesus, with instruction in the prin- 
ciples of interpretation. Exercises in paraphrasing and 
word study. Brief introduction to the study of Textual 
Criticism and the Canon, and lectures on the printed 
New Testament. The instructor will provide studies for 
men not prepared in Greek to cover the fraction of this 
course which they can not profitably take with the Greek 
section. Junior class, five hours a week. Autumn term. 
Professor Anderson and Mr. Enslin. 
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24. The Teaching of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount 
A careful exegesis of the Sermon on the Mount, as the 
great example of the Teaching of Jesus, with constant 
reference to present day questions. Junior class, three 
hours a week. Winter term. Professor Anderson. 


25. The Epistle to the Philippians 
This thorough exegetical course is designed to intro- 
duce students to Paul and his teachings. Junior class, 
two hours a week. Spring term. Professor Berkeley. 


B. Elective 
26. Interpretation of John 13-17 
Special attention will be given to the teachings con- 
cerning prayer and the Spirit. The devotional uses of 
these chapters will also receive special emphasis. Two 
hours a week. Winter term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


Homiletics 10—The Addresses of Jesus, Peter and Paul 
Interpretation with a view to homiletic use. ‘Two 
hours a week. Spring term, 1922-23. Professor English. 


Homiletics 12—The Conversations of Jesus 
Interpretation with a view to homiletic use. Two 
hours a week. Spring term, 1921-22. Professor English. 


27, 28. Interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans 
A study of Paulinism, especially the doctrines of 
Justification and Sanctification. Two hours a week. 
Winter and Spring terms, 1921-22. Professor Anderson. 


29. Interpretation of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
Special study of the practical problems of Gentile 
Christianity. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1921- 

22. Professor Anderson. 


30. Interpretation of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 

Special study of Paul in his relation to his churches 

during his active missionary career. Two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1922-23. Professor Berkeley. 
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31. Interpretation of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
Special study of the later developments of Paul’s 
thought. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1922-23. 
Professor Berkeley. 


32. Interpretation of Revelation 
A careful investigation of the critical questions and the 
value of the book for present day preaching. This course 
is related to the course on Daniel given in the Winter 
term. Two hours a week. Spring term, 1922-23. Pro- 
fessor Berkeley. 


Courses in Church History 
PresipENT Horr anp Proressor Rowe 


I. Gernerat INTRODUCTION 


A. Prescribed 


1. Introduction to Theological Studies 

The minister as a student; the necessity of sound 
scholarship and the prerequisites to it; the conditions of 
religious insight; religion and theology defined; the rela- 
tions of natural, ethnic, and biblical theology; a survey 
of each department of work contemplated in a thorough 
seminary course. Junior class, one hour a week. Autumn 
term. President Horr. 


II. Genera History 
A. Prescribed 
2. Early Christianity 
This first course includes the background and the be- 

ginnings of Christianity; presents the leaders of thought 
and activity; discloses the contact of the new faith with 
the state and with the pagan systems; and introduces 
the attempt to hellenize Christianity. This is the for- 
mative period of Christian thought and organization. 
Prominence of Greek leaders, councils, and literature. 
Junior class, two hours a week. Spring term. Professor 
Rowe. 
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Roman Christianity 


Here appears the Roman type with its emphasis on 
ecclesiasticism, the increasing power of the papacy, 
monasticism, German conquest and fusion, mediaeval 
missions and crusades, and -the awakening of the 
mediaeval mind. Middle class, two hours a week. 
Autumn term. Professor Rowe. 


4. The Renaissance and the Reformation 


3. 


The beginning of modern history. The forces of 
modern life as related to politics, education, social and 
industrial activity, morals and religion. The culmination 
of the movement in the Lutheran and Calvinistic refor- 
mations. Middle class, three hours a week. Winter 
term. Professor Horr and Professor Rowe. 


History of the Independent Churches 


This and the following courses outline the later his- 
tory of Christianity in England and America. The 
first shows how the independent movement grew out of 
the English Reformation and modern denominations 
came into existence. It includes the story of the colonial 
churches, their characteristics, tendencies, and achieve- 
ments. Evangelism, the beginnings of the missionary 
movement, religious education, the Slavery issue, reform 
movements in relation to the churches, the social awak- 
ening of the churches, and Christian federation are 
among the topics discussed. Middle class, three hours 
a week. Spring term. Professor Rowe. 


6. Development of Christian Thought among English- 


speaking Peoples 


The formative influence of Puritanism. Arminianism 
in England; the Deist Controversy; Methodism and the 
Evangelical Party; the old Calvinism of New England; 
the New England Theology, and Unitarianism. Senior 


class, three hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 
Horr. 


B. 


8. 


17. 


18. 


so 
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Contemporary History of Christian Thought 

The influence of the sciences, of philosophical move- 
ments, of historical investigations, of modern literature, 
and of the reactions from the World War upon the pres- 
ent thought situation. A careful analysis and appraise- 
ment of the world outlook which the minister confronts. 
Liberal orthodoxy. Senior class, two hours qa week. 
Winter term. Professor Horr. 


Elective 

History and Organization of American Protestant 

Denominations 

The three types of denominations are analyzed with 

the principles of denominationalism; the process of 
divergence into numerous sects is discussed; the distinc- 
tive methods of organization of the leading bodies are 
outlined, together with the reasons for them; and the 
tendency towards reunion is considered. Two hours a 
week. Autumn term, 1921-22. Open to the Middle and 
Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


The Church and Modern Reform 
The social side of the Reformation, the Church and 
charity, the temperance movement, Christian Socialism, 
social reforms in England and America and the attitude 
of the Church to them. Two hours a week. Autumn 
term, 1922-23. Open to the Middle and Senior classes. 
Professor Rowe. 


Leaders in Christian History 
An outline study of Christian biography, designed 
especially as a guide to teaching church history to men 
or young people. With a study of the source material 
for those who wish to specialize. Open to the Middle 
and Senior classes. One or two hours a week. Autumn 
term, 1922-23. Professor Rowe. 


III. Baprrist History 
Prescribed 
Baptist History and Polity 
A Baptist should be thoroughly familiar with the prin- 
ciples and history of the denomination. The course 
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gives an outline of the story of Continental and English 
Baptists, and discusses the events of American history, 
points out the place of present issues and the opportu- 
nities of the future, and puts the student into relation 
with the current activities and organizations of the de- 
nomination. Cf. N. T. course No. 15, page 36. Senior 
class, two hours a week. Winter term. Professor Rowe. 


IV. Mussions 


B. Elective 
10. Missions and Politics in the Far East 


A course in which missionary history and current 
events are shown in relation to the political and social 
changes that have been affecting Asia for a century. 
Particular attention is given to recent international dis- 
cussions and agreements regarding the Far East. Open 
to the Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1921-22. Professor Rowe. 


12. Missions in Africa 


A discussion with reports on religious, social and polit- 
ical conditions, with reference to missionary efforts, 
especially in east and west Africa. Open to the Middle 


and Senior classes, one hour a week. Spring term, 
1921-22. Professor Rowe. 


13. Missions in Latin America 
A continuation of Courses 10 and 12, on the same 
methods. Open to the Middle and Senior classes, one 
hour a week. Autumn term, 1922-23. Professor Rowe. 
V. FunpAMENTALS oF RELIGION 
B. Elective 


14, 15. Comparative Religion 


A study of the origin and development of the historic 
faiths that, apart from Judaism and Christianity, have 
most directly influenced the life of humanity—the 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Buddist, Confucian, and 
Moslem faiths. The course is conducted on the basis of 
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constant reference to the sources. The library has a full 
set of the sacred books of the East. The instructor, in 
addition to the class room work, holds himself ready to 
conduct seminar work with selected students, in which 
specific religions are studied intensively. Open to Middle 


and Senior classes, two hours a week. Autumn term, 
1921-22. Professor Horr. 


16. The Creeds of Christendom 

A study of the ecumenical creeds and of the principal 
Roman Catholic and Protestant formularies, with special 
reference to the Decrees of Trent and the Protestant 
Confessions. The development and formulation of the 
leading evangelical doctrines will be reviewed in the light 
of these symbols. Middle and Senior classes, two hours 
a week. Winter term, 1922-23. Professor Horr. 


Courses in Christian Cheology 


ProFressor VAUGHAN 


It is the aim of this department to acquaint the student with 
the fundamental truths of Christianity in terms which con- 
stitute them a vital message to men of our time. The method 
consists of lectures, assigned readings in standard theological 
works, recitation and discussion, presentation of essays upon 
salient themes. Constructive thinking in the light of the widest 
possible information is encouraged. Emphasis is placed upon 
the distinctive characteristics of Christian theology as they 
center in the historic revelation of God in Christ. 


A. Prescribed 
1. The Christian Doctrine of Man 
Human origins. Constituent elements in the nature 
of man; the meaning of personality; the Christian view 
of the body, the realm of conscience, the problem of 
freedom, the sociality of man and the unity of the race. 
The destiny of man. The origin of sin, historic views; 
the evolutionary hypothesis; the misuse of freedom. The 
nature of sin; inadequate theories. Sin in its racial 
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aspects; organic and social heredity. The nature and 
the purpose of penalty. The problem of redemption. 
Middle class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Vaughan. 


2. The Place of Jesus in Christian Theology 

Centrality of Jesus in the Christian religion. The 
witness of the first believers. The development of 
Christological dogma. Modern views of Jesus. Pre- 
suppositions to an estimate of the significance of his 
person. The facts upon which men must build; the 
true humanity of Jesus, his unique spiritual greatness, 
his redemptive power. The historic interpretation of 
the facts in terms of the Logos philosophy. The 
evaluation of Jesus in the light of the modern conception 
of personality. The divine spirit and the present Christ. 
Middle class, three hours a week. Winter term. Pro- 
fessor Vaughan. 


3. The Christian View of Salvation 

Typical historic conceptions of salvation. Reconcili- 
ation with God in Old Testament and New. Theories of 
atonement, vital factors. The meaning of the cross. 
Repentance, faith, conversion. Factors in the growth of 
Christian character. Social aspects of salvation. Con- 
summations of redemption. Middle class, three hours a 
week. Spring term. Professor Vaughan. . 


4. The Christian Conception of God 


The historical development of our idea of God. The. : 


sources of our knowledge. The personality of God.” 
Moral and metaphysical aspects of the divine Being; 
immanence and transcendence. The activity of God in’ 
creation, providence, revelation, redemption. The ex- 
istence of God; historic arguments; evidences of the 
rational order and of the spiritual order. The doctrine 
of the Trinity in its historical unfolding and permanent 
values. The verification of God in religious experience. 
Senior class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Vaughan. 
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5. Christian Ethics 

The field of ethics. The historical approach to the 
ethical problem. Ethical aspects of personality. The 
nature of the moral ideal, its supreme expression in the 
Christian idea of the Kingdom of God. Specific Chris- 
tian duties from the point of view of the minister in 
relation to the self, to the family, to the economic and 
political orders, and to the Church. The religious dyna- 
mic. Senior class, three hours a week. Winter term. 
Professor Vaughan. 


6. The Teaching of Christianity concerning the Future 

Individual and social aspects of the Christian hope. 
Historic concept of the Kingdom of God, events which 
mark its realization. Ideas concerning the future life 
among various peoples. Influences that obscure belief 
in human survival of death. Arguments for immortality 
from the fields of science, philosophy, ethics and religion. 
The world to come. Senior class, two hours a week. 
Spring term. Professor Vaughan. 


B. Elective 

7. The Religious Aspects of Philosophy 
The general course of philosophical thought and the 
chief problems of Philosophy will be briefly reviewed. 
Special consideration will be given to various types of 
philosophical thought such as materialism, pantheism, 
agnosticism, absolute idealism, pluralism, neo-realism, 
Cee: pragmatism, personalism. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1923-24. 

Professor Vaughan. 


8. The Philosophy of Religion 
The fact of religion in human life, its origin, nature, 
development and function. The place of Christianity 
among the religions of the world, its antecedents, historic 
types and finality. The development of doctrines as 
conditioned upon the validity of our religious knowledge 
and upon the sources of theology in human experience, 
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in nature and history, in Jesus and the Scriptures. 
Authority in religion. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes. Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1922-23. 
Professor Vaughan. 


9. Contemporary Religious Movements 
A study of the theologies of concrete movements which 
a pastor meets upon his field, such as Christian Science, 
New Thought, Adventism, Russellism, Mormonism, 
Spirtualism, Theosophy. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes. One hour a week. Winter term, 1922-23. 
Professor Vaughan. 


10. Romanism and Modernism 

The teachings of Roman Catholicism and its claims 
to supremacy are examined. The Modernistic move- 
ment, rising within Romanism, is studied as it finds ex- 
pression in various lands and in the writings of such 
men as Loisy, Fogazzaro, Tyrrell, von Hiigel. Open to 
Middle and Senior classes. Two hours a week. Winter 
term, 1921-22. Professor Vaughan. 


11. The Theology of the Poets 

The religious teachings of the great poets will be con- 
sidered. Each member of the class will make a special 
study of one poet, as well as gain a general knowledge 
of all the poets considered. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes. One hour a week. Spring term, 1922-23. 
Professor Vaughan. 


12. Modern Theologians 
A study along seminar lines of the influential theolo- 
gians of modern times, sygh as Schleiermacher, Ritschl, 
Sabatier, Bushnell, Gordon, Strong, Clarke. Open to 
Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. Spring 
term, 1921-22. Professor Vaughan. 


History 14, 15. Comparative Religion 
A study of the origin and development of the historic 
faiths that, apart from Judaism and Christianity, have 
most directly influenced the life of humanity — the 
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Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian and 
Moslem faiths. The course is conducted on the basis 
of constant reference to the sources. The library has a 
full set of the sacred books of the East. The instructor, 
in addition to the class room work, holds himself ready 
to conduct seminar work with selected students, in which 
specific religions are studied intensively. Autumn term, 
1921-22. Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours 
a week. Professor Horr. 


C. Related Courses 
1. The Psychology of Religion 
A study of human nature and the laws of its modi- 
fication; the meaning and development of personality; 
the significance of religion inj developing personality. 
The characteristics of the various stages of growth are 
examined to discover the needs and possible responses 
which condition a genuine religious experience.. Con- 
version receives especial attention. Prescribed for the 
Junior Class. Two hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Berkeley. 


2. Biblical Theology — 

The theological teachings of the writers of the various 
books of the Bible are presenifed with fulness by the 
Old Testament and New Testament departments.” Of 
special value are the following courses: 

Old Testament 1, 2, 3. Old Testament History, 
Literature and Thought. 

New Testament 12. The History of New Testament 
Life and Thought. 

New Testament 16, 17, 18. The Life and Teachings 
of Jesus Christ. ae 

New Testament 23. The Gospel Teaching about the 
Coming of Christ. 


3. The History of Doctrine 
The development of doctrine throughout the Christian 
centuries receives special attention in the department of 
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Church History. The genetic connections of Christian 
truth are traced in these courses: 

Church History 2. Early Christianity. 

Church History 3. Roman Christianity. 

Church History 4. The Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. 

Church History 5. History of the Independent 


Churches. 

Church History 6. Development of Christian Thought 
among English-speaking peoples. 

Church History 7. Contemporary History of Christian 
Thought. 


Courses in Homileticn and Pastoral Duties 


Proressor ENGLISH AND PRoFEssoR BRADBURY 


I. Homi.etics 


Prescribed 
The Essentials of Preaching 
The warrant for preaching; choice of texts; parts of 
the sermon; constant analysis of masterpieces and train- 


ing in development of subjects. Junior Class, two hours - 


a week. Spring term. Professor Bradbury. 


Homiletic Material a.” 


The homiletic habit; a survey of our resources in n the ye 


Bible; finding iameriall in literature and life; the art of a 


quotation and illustration; the sources of freshness;. 
originality and power. Middle class, three hours a week. ~~ 


Autumn term. Professor Bradbury. 


Sermon-Construction 
The psychology of preaching; practical work in the 
construction and delivery of sermons; Chapel Preaching 
in turn; constant practice in writing, analysis, and cri- 
ticism. Senior class, three hours a week. Autumn term. 

Professor Bradbury. 
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Courses 1, 2 and 3 form an ascending series in the 
student’s mastery of himself, his material and his con- 
gregation. 

B. Elective 
9. Modern American Preachers 

Their lives, personalities, characters, preaching and 
pastoral methods; study of their biographies. Corre- 
spondence by the students with eminent and successful 
living ministers. Open to Middle and Senior classes, two 
hours a week. Autumn term, 1922-23. Professor English. 


10. The Addresses of Jesus, Peter and Paul 

Their contents as material for present-day preaching; 
the qualities of their style in their relation to the form 
of the modern sermon; their psychological aspects in 
their bearing upon the preacher’s personality and upon 
the effectiveness of his ministry. Open to Middle and 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Spring term, 1922-23. 
Professor English. 


11. The Social Preaching of Amos 
Its content and expression in their relation to the 
modern ministry; the personal qualities of Amos in 
their values for preachers today. Open to Middle and 
Senior classes, two hours a week. Autumn term, 1921-22. 
Professor English. 


12. The Conversations of Jesus 
_Analysis of their contents and expression in their 
- relation to the modern ministry; their value as examples 
= of the pastor’s dealing with individuals, and small groups 
of persons. Open to Middle and Senior classes, two 
~ hours a week. Spring term, 1921-22. Professor English. 
13. ..Sermonic Drill 
The professor meets the men singly for review of the 
principles underlying effective preaching and the appli- 
cation of those principles to original work. There will 
be constant making of outlines and writing of sermons, 
with individual criticism both as to structure and de- 
livery. Open to Middle and Senior classes, one hour a 
week, Autumn term, 1921-22. Professor Bradbury, 
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Il. Tue Conpuct or Pusric WorsHIp 


Prescribed 
Public Worship 
The art of leading a congregation in worship; the 

place of music; a study of liturgies; the composition of 
prayers; the administering of the ordinances; the minis- 
ter as the leader of the devotional life and organizer of 
the spiritual forces of the church. Middle class, three 
hours a week. Winter term. Professor Bradbury. 


Elective 
Church Music 
Music in the religious life; historical survey of the 

rise of church music; the treasures of the hymn book; 
congregational singing, its importance and how to pro- 
mote it; music in Sunday School and prayer-meeting; 
the religious value of community singing. Open to 
Middle and Senior Classes, one hour a week. Winter 
term, 1921-22. Professor Bradbury. 


III. Pasrorat LEeapERSHIP 


Prescribed 


Pastoral Care 
The administration of the modern church; the min- 
ister as friend and helper; social leadership through the 
church; personal evangelism, converts’ classes, group 
evangelism; ministerial ethics. Senior Class, two hours 
a week. Spring term. Professor Bradbury. 


Elective 


The Leadership of the Church 
Modern opportunities of leadership in the community; 
making the church an effective force for social right- 
eousness; organizing the parish for civic betterment; the 
pastor as “statesman of the kingdom of God.” Open to 
Middle and Senior classes, one hour a week. Winter 
term, 1922-23. Professor Bradbury. 
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14. Personal Evangelism 
Its necessity, its sanctions, its principles, its methods, 
its exponents. Open to Middle and Senior classes, one 
hour a week. Spring term, 1921-22. Professor Ander- 
son. 


Courses in Sorial Srienre 


Proressor Rowe 


The sociological discipline is coming to be regarded as essen- 
tial to a theological education. A knowledge of society is not 
to be left to parish experience and experiment, but is to be 
presented first scientifically and historically. There are both 
prescribed and elective courses. 


A. Prescribed 


The principles that underlie social relations are now taught 
generally in the colleges from which students come to Newton. 
In the seminary the application of these principles is made to 
the social interests and organizations with which the minister 
is concerned. Courses 1 and 3 deal with the more general social 
questions, courses 2 and 4 take up the specific problems of 
city and country parishes. 


1. The Church and Social Institutions 

The course begins with a study of social elements in 
religion and the Bible, and goes on to the organization 
and functions of the modern Church, with special atten- 
tion to social principles and their application. Practical 
questions are discussed, including the relations of the 
Church to the family, to the school, and to the state. 
Junior class, two hours a week. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 


2. Modern Problems of the City Church 
The specific problems of city churches receive practi- 
cal attention. Surveys are made, and investigations of 
methods and practices are reported. Among the topics 
discussed are immigration, housing and health, recrea- 
tion and social centers, and their relation to the church, 
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the open forum, city missions, and methods of the insti- 
tutional church. Junior class, two hours a week. Win- 
ter term. Professor Rowe. 


3. The Church and Labor 

Detailed study of the relations of the church and 
labor past and present, policies of employers, programs 
of labor organizations and church programs of recon- 
struction, socialism and syndicalism; also such specific 
questions as unemployment, profit sharing, and co- 
operation, and the attitude of the church on industrial 
questions, so that the minister may speak and act with 
wisdom and intelligence. Middle class, three hours a 
week. Spring term. Professor Rowe. 


4, The Rural Church and the Community 
A study based on the facts, including rural migration 
and its consequences, the new interest in rural commun- 
ities, the agricultural, educational, and religious oppor- 
tunities, recent experiments in community service, and 
practical methods of ministry. Senior class. Two hours 

a week. Spring term. Professor Rowe. 


B. Elective 
. The Depressed Classes in the United States 
An intensive study of intemperance, poverty, and 

charity, degeneracy, crime and punishment. These are 
investigated, reported on, and discussed. Visits to Bos- 
ton are made and first-hand knowledge is required. Two 
hours a week. Autumn term, 1922-23. Open to Middle 
and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


nn 


6. The Family and Child Welfare 
Present conditions, marriage and divorce, education 
and recreation, child labor, juvenile delinquency and the 
boy problem, the social evil and moral prophylaxis, are 
among the topics discussed. Two hours a week. Win- 
ter term, 1922-23. Open to Middle and Senior classes. 
Professor Rowe. 
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8. Race Problems 
Race antagonisms in history and current politics; 
the Negro problem in the United States; the Oriental 
issues, Chinese and Japanese; the attitude of the church, 
and the principles of social science. One hour a week. 
Autumn term, 1921-22. Open to Middle and Senior 
classes. Professor Rowe. 


9. Socialism and Revolutionary Movements 
Origin and development of socialism, syndicalism, 
communism and similar attempts to reorganize society. 
Their attitude towards religion. Appraisal of their 
worth or menace. Open to Middle and Senior classes, 
two hours a week. Autumn term, 1923-24. Professor 
Rowe. 


Courses in Religions Eduration 
Proressor BERKELEY, Dr. ARBUCKLE, Dr. PETERSON 


A. Prescribed 
1. The Psychology of Religion 
A study of human nature and the laws of its modi- 

fication; the meaning and development of personality; 
the significance of religion in developing personality. 
The characteristics of the various stages of growth are 
examined to discover the needs and possible responses 
which condition a genuine religious experience. Con- 
version receives special attention. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Berkeley. 


2. The Principles of Education 
A study of the laws of learning as the basis of edu- 
cational theory. The aims of education are thoroughly 
examined and. their practical application discussed. 
Observation in the teaching process required. Junior 
class. Two hours a week. Winter term. Professor 


Berkeley. 
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The Church School 

The educational program of the church. The aim of 
this course is to show the relation of education to the 
general work of the pastor. Leadership in the organ- 
ization of the educational activities of the church and 
supervision in the curriculum and teaching process. 
Problems of organization and curriculum receive special 
attention. Senior class. Two hours a week. Spring 
term. Professor Berkeley and Dr. Peterson. 


Elective 
The Use of the Old Testament in Religious Education 
A study of teaching values in the Old Testament. 
Standard courses are examined and criticised. Practice 
work in constructing lessons and outlining courses con- 
stitute the main work of the course. The project 
method will receive special attention as a means of 
presenting the Old Testament to children. Two hours 
a week. Autumn term, 1922-23. Professor Berkeley. 


The Use of the New Testament in Religious Education 

The aim and methods of Elective 4 will be followed 

in this course. Special attention will be given to either 

the Life of Christ or the Life of Paul. Two hours a 
week. Autumn term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


Prayer and Worship 

These topics are studied from the psychological point 
of view. Various types of prayer will be investigated to 
discover their value. Family devotions, the conduct of 
worship in the Church School, and the place of prayer 
in the life of children are particularly emphasized. Two 
hours a week. Winter term, 1922-23. Professor Ber- 
keley. 


7. The Use of the Story in Religious Education 


The characteristics and construction of the story and 
its value in religious education. Where to find stories 
suitable for Christian nurture. Students will be required 
to tell stories for criticism. Two hours a week. Winter 
term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley and Dr. Arbuckle. 


10. 


af. 


12. 
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Supervision in Religious Education 

How to observe and criticise the work of teaching. 
This involves a careful examination of the standards and 
methods of the teaching of religion. Actual observation 
and reports of teaching are a part of the course. The 
conduct of the class in teacher training is carefully con- 
sidered. ‘Two hours a week. Spring term, 1922-23. 
Professor Berkeley. 


Problems in the Psychology of Religion 
An advanced course. A study of various phases of 
the psychology of religion as presented in current dis- 
cussions of this topic. Two hours a week. Spring term, 
1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


Psychology of Childhood 

An investigation of the development of personality 
through the various stages of childhood. The growth 
of the mind. The dawn of religion and the first steps 
of its growth. The religious needs and responses of the 
child. This will furnish the basis of the study of Be- 
ginners, Primary and Junior Methods. Two hours a 
week. Autumn term. 


The Psychology of Adolescence 

The most critical period in the religious experience is 
that of adolescence. It furnishes the greatest problems 
and the richest opportunity. The fundamental prob- 
lems are psychological. Early, middle and later adoles- 
cence will be examined to discover the religious needs 
and responses of each period. This course will form the 
basis for the course in Intermediate, Senior and Young 
Peoples’ work. Two hours a week. Winter term, 
1922-23. 


Primary Methods 
The Cradle Roll, Beginners and Primary departments 
of the Church School. The organization, equipment, 
programs of worship, curricula, methods of instruction, 
expressional work and standards will be examined. Two 
hours a week. Winter term. 
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Junior Methods 


The practical problems of the Junior Department will 
be considered in this course. Organization, equipment, 
church attendance, curricula, week day activities, pro- 
grams of worship, tests and standards. Two hours a 
week. Spring term. 


Young People’s Work. 

The problem of Christianizing the adolescent. The 
program of worship, the curriculum, organization and 
week day activities. The religious problems and needs. 
Preparation for church membership. The reorganiza- 
tion of the Young People’s Society. Two hours a week. 
Spring term, 1922-23. 


Pageantry and Dramatization 
Making use of the dramatic instinct in religious edu- 
cation. How to plan and conduct pageants in the 
church. This will be studied with a clear recognition of 
the limitations of the smaller churches. The aim of the 
course is to show the religious value and possibilities. 
Two hours a week. Spring term. 


Handwork 
The various forms of handwork available for religious 
education will be studied and made by the members of 
the class. The subject will be examined in connection 
with the work of the Church School of the First Baptist 
Church. Tests of its usefulness will be made in this 
practical way. Two hours a week. Spring term. 


Courses in Missions 


PresipentT Horr, Proressor ANpDERson, PRoressor VAUGHAN, 


Proressor Rowe, Proressor BERKELEY 


The courses are planned to conform to the program of study 
proposed by the Board of Missionary Preparation. Those that 
are regarded by the Board as fundamental are comparative 
religion, missionary history, theory and practice, sociology, and 
psychology, besides a mastery of the Bible and the essentials 
of the Christian faith. 
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I. GENERAL 


A. Prescribed 


Religious Education 1. The Psychology of Religion 

A study of human nature and the laws of its modi- 
fication; the meaning and development of personality; 
the significance {of religion in developing personality. 
The characteristics of the various stages of growth are 
examined to discover the needs and possible responses 
which condition a genuine religious experience. Con- 
version receives special attention. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Berkeley. 


B. Elective 


Theology 8. The Philosophy of Religion 

The fact of religion in human life, its origin, nature, 
development and function. The place of Christianity 
among the religions of the world, its antecedents, his- 
toric types and finality. The development of doctrine 
as conditioned upon the validity of our religious knowl- 
edge and upon the sources of theology in human experi- 
ence, in nature and history, in Jesus and the Scriptures. 
Authority in Religion. Autumn term, 1921-22. Open 
to Middle and Senior classes, two hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Vaughan. 


II. Foreicn Missions 
B. Elective 
History 14, 15. Comparative Religion 
A study of the origin and development of the historic 

faiths that, apart from Judaism and Christianity, have 
most directly influenced the life of humanity—the Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, and 
Moslem faiths. The course is conducted on the basis 
of constant reference to the sources. The library has a 
full set of the sacred books of the East. The instructor, 
in addition to the class room work, holds himself ready 
to conduct seminar work with selected students, in which 
specific religions are studied intensively. Autumn term, 
1921-22. Open to Middle and Senior classes, two hours 
a week. Professor Horr. 
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History 10. Missions and Politics in the Far East 

The history and present problems of Oriental mis- 
sions, especially in the fields of the Baptists, with lec- 
tures on the theory and science of modern missions. 
Special emphasis is put on the recent developments, 
particularly in China. A course in which missionary 
history and current events are shown in relation to the 
political and social changes that have been affecting 
Asia for a century. Particular attention is given to 
recent international discussions and agreements regard- 
ing the Far East. Winter term, 1921-22. Two hours a 
week. Open to Middle and Senior classes. Professor 
Rowe. 


History 12. Missions in Africa 
A discussion with reports on religious, social and 
political conditions, with reference to missionary efforts, 
especially in East and West Africa. Open to the Middle 
and Senior classes, one hour a week. Spring term, 1921- 
22. Professor Rowe. 


History 13. Missions in Latin America 
A continuation of Course 10, on the same methods. 
Autumn term, 1922-23, one hour a week. Open to the 
Middle and Senior classes. Professor Rowe. 


Missions 1. Present-day Problems, Policies and Programs 
in Foreign Missions 
Organization and Administration at home and abroad. 
Finances. Relation with Governments. Evangelization, 
Education, Medical and Agricultural Missions. Re- 
cruiting for the Field. All are considered especially 
from the viewpoint of our Baptist Board. Open to the 
Middle and Senior classes, one hour a week. Spring 
term, 1922-23. Professor Anderson. 


Missions 2. Educational Missions 
An examination of the educational problems and pro- 
grams in the various mission fields. Open to the Middle 


and Senior classes, one hour a week. Winter term, 
1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 
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III. Home Missions 
A. Prescribed 
Social Science 2. Modern Problems of the Church in the 
City 
The specific problems of city churches receive prac- 
tical attention. Surveys are made and investigations of 
methods and practices are reported. Among the topics 
discussed are immigration, housing, health, recreation 
and social centers and their relation to the church, the 
open forum, city missions, and the methods of the insti- 
tutional church. Junior class, two hours a week. Winter 
term. Professor Rowe. 


Social Science 4. The Rural Church and Community 
A study based on the facts, including rural migration 
and its consequences, the new interest in rural com- 
munities, the agricultural, educational and religious op- 
portunities, recent experiments if community service, 
and practical methods of ministry. Senior class. Two 
hours a week. Spring term. Professor Rowe. 


B. Elective 
Missions 3. The Organization and Problems of Home 
Missions 


Departments and methods of administration. Evan- 
gelization and education in the West and South. City 
missions and rural extension. Open to the Middle and 
Senior classes, one hour a week. Winter term, 1922-23. 
Professor Vaughan. 


Courses in Public Speaking 


Proressor NEIL 
A. Prescribed 5 
1. The Causes of Effective Speaking 
Study and application of the principles of psychology 
upon which effectiveness in speaking is based, including 
sensation, imagination, conception, and memory. Junior 
class. Two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor 


Neil. 
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The Causes of Effective Speaking 
Continuation of course 1. An application of the prin- 
ciples of psychology to the development of action and 
emotion for speech. Junior class. Two hours a week. 
Winter term. Professor Neil. 


The Causes of Effective Speaking 
Continuation of course 2. An application of the prin- 
ciples of psychology to the development of size, strength, 
endurance, flexibility, and purity of voice. Development 
of spontaneous use of the effective modes of emphasis. 
Junior class. Two hours a week. Spring term. Pro- 
fessor Neil. 


The Formal Speech 
A study of the psychological sources of clearness, 
unity, force, elegance, and persuasion in the formal 
speech. Senior class, one hour a week. Autumn term. 
Professor Neil. 


The Formal Speech 
Continuation of course 6. Development and presen- 
tation of formal speeches by members of the class. 


Senior class, one hour a week. Winter term. Professor 
Neil. 


Vocal and Literary Interpretation of Biblical Selections 
and Hymns 
Study of the various literary forms found in the Bible 
and of the special requirements of each of these forms 
in oral presentation; the same with various styles of 
church hymns. Senior class, one hour a week. Spring 
term. Professor Neil. 


Elective 
The Presentation of Sermons 
A practical study of the psychological principles in- 

volved in the nature and sequence of effective church 
services, and in effective presentation of the sermon. 
Sermons presented by members of the class. One hour 
a week. Autumn term. Open to the Middle and Senior 
classes. Professor Neil. 
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4. Extempore Speaking 


A study of the different forms in which an address 
may be presented to an audience and the advantages 
and disadvantages of each form; preparation and pres- 
entation of short speeches; criticism by members of the 
class and by the instructor. One hour a week. Winter 
term. Open to the Middle and Senior classes. Professor 
Neil. 


5. Argumentation and Debate 


A study of the laws of argumentation; training in 
the statement and analysis of argumentative subjects; 
training in gathering and tabulating material for proof; 
training in the construction of briefs and the writing of 
arguments; oral presentation of short arguments and 
debates. One hour a week. Spring term. Open to the 
Middle and Senior classes. Professor Neil. 


Srhool of Religious Eduration for Women 


To meet the growing need in Baptist churches for trained 
assistants and directors in Sunday School and Young People’s 
work, the Trustees of Newton have provided a special course 
in Religious Education leading to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education. This is open to women who have a 
college degree or who show that they have had an education 
equivalent to that of a college graduate. 


The course is made up of required and elective studies— 
ninety hours being necessary for graduation. These are listed 
below. A synopsis of the curriculum for the classes of 1923 
and 1924 is given on page 74. This course, which serves to 
acquaint the Baptist workers with the denominational task, is 
carefully worked out to provide both the special training 
needed for the educational work of the church and the more 
general equipment for Christian servicéy 


In addition to the advantages afforded by the Seminary 
faculty, courses and equipment, Newton presents special op- 
portunities. The relations with the Baptist state directors 
of religious education make it possible to secure their con- 
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stant assistance and participation. Dr. Peterson and Miss 
Hartley are both available with all their practical experience 
and intimate contacts with the educational program of the 
churches throughout the state. 


The Church School of the First Baptist Church in Newton 
provides a laboratory for practice and experiment. Dr. Ar- 
buckle stands in the forefront in our denomination as a leader 
in religious education, which he is making the outstanding 
feature of his program for the church. The Sunday School 
is thoroughly organized under the leadership of Mr. Everett 
A. Greene, Treasurer of the Seminary. The Department of 
Religious Education is free to apply its ideas in this Church 
School. Opportunity is given students to teach under super- 
vision and to become acquainted with the actual operation of 
a modern program. The excellent day schools of Newton 
give further opportunity for the observation of expert teaching. 


“The Chase House,” is the woman’s dormitory. This beau- 
tiful and commodious home is located near the Seminary 
buildings and next to the Hasseltine House for foreign mis- 
sionary students under the Women’s Board. 

Expenses—These will be kept at the lowest possible figure. 
There are no tuition fees. Room and board will not exceed 
ten dollars per week. 

Miss Priscilla Fowle, Ph. D., is advisor for women students 
and will give special attention to their interests and welfare. 


€ 
‘Courses in Religions Eduration 


R. E. 1. Psychology of Religion 


A study of human nature and the laws of its modifi- 
cation; the meaning and development of personality; 
the significance of religion in developing personality. 
The characteristics of the various stages of growth are 
examined to discover the needs and possible responses 
which condition a genuine religious experience. Con- 
version receives special attention. Autumn term. Pro- 
fessor Berkeley. 


Colby Hall — Chapel and Lecture Rooms 


R. E. 
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10. Psychology of Childhood 

An investigation of the development of personality 
through the various stages of childhood. The growth 
of the mind. The dawn of religion and the first steps 
of its growth. The religious needs and responses of the 
child. This will furnish the basis of the study of Be- 


ginners, Primary and Junior Methods. Two hours a 
week. Autumn term. 


. 11. Psychology of Adolescence 


The most critical period in the religious experience 
is that of adolescence. It furnishes the greatest prob- 
lems and the richest opportunity. The fundamental 
problems are psychological. Early, middle and later 
adolescence will be examined to discover the religious 
needs and responses of each period. This course will. 


form the basis for the course in Intermediate, Senior: ~ . 
and Young People’s work. Two hours a week. Winter ~. | 


term, 1922-23. 


. 9. Problems in Psychology 


An advanced course. A study of various phases of 
the psychology of religion as presented in current dis- 
cussions of this topic. Two hours a week. Spring term. 
1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


. 6. Prayer and Worship 


These topics are studied from the psychological point 
of view. Various types of prayer will be investigated 
to discover their value. Family devotions, the conduct 
of worship in the Church School, and the place of prayer 
in the life of children are particularly emphasized. Two 
hours a week. Winter term, 1922-23. Professor Berke- 
ley. ; 


.2. Principles of Education 


A study of the laws of learning as the basis of edu- 
cational theory. The aims of education are thoroughly 
examined and their practical application discussed. Ob- 
servation in the teaching process required. Two hours 
a week. Winter term. Professor Berkeley. 
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R. E. 7. Use of the Story 


The characteristics and construction of the story and 
its value in religious education. Where to find stories 
suitable for Christian nurture. Students will be re- 
quired to tell stories for criticism. ‘Two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley and Dr. 
Arbuckle. 


R. E. 4. The Use of the Old Testament in Religious Edu- 
cation 


A study of teaching values in the Old Testament. 
Standard courses are examined and criticized. Practice 
work in constructing lessons and outlining courses con- 
stitute the main work of the course. The project method 
will receive special attention as a means of presenting 
the Old Testament to children. Two hours a week. 
Autumn term, 1922-23. Professor Berkeley. 


R. E. 5. The Use of the New Testament in Religious 
Education 


The aim and methods of Elective 4 will be followed 
in this course. Special attention will be given to either 
the Life of Christ or the Life of Paul. Two hours a 
week. Autumn term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


R. E. 3. Organization and Administration of the Church 
School 


R. E. 


The educational program of the church. The aim of 
this course is to show the relation of education to the 
general work of the pastor. Leadership in the organiza- 
tion of the educational activities of the church and super- 
vision in the curriculum and teaching process. Prob- 
lems of organization and curriculum receive special at- 
tention. Senior class. ‘Two hours a week. Spring term. 
Professor Berkeley and Dr. Peterson. 


12. Primary Methods 

The Cradle Roll, Beginners and Primary department 
of the Church School. The organization, equipment, 
programs of worship, curricula, methods of instruction, 
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expressional work and standards will be examined. Two 
hours a week. Winter term. 


- 13. Junior Methods 


The practical problems of the Junior Department will 
be considered in this course. Organization, equipment, 
church attendance, curricula, week day activities, pro- 
grams of worship, tests and standards. Two hours a 
week. Spring term. 


. 14. Young People’s Methods 


The problem of Christianizing the adolescent. The 
program of worship, the curriculum, organization and 
week day activities. The religious problems and needs. 
Preparation for church membership. The reorganiza- 
tion of the Young People’s Society. Two hours a week. 
Spring term. 


R. E. 8. Supervision in Religious Education 


How to observe and criticise the work of teaching. 
This involves a careful examination of the standards 
and methods of the teaching of religion. Actual obser- 
vation and reports of teaching are a part of the course. 
The conduct of the class in teacher training is carefully 
considered. Two hours a week. Spring term, 1922-23. 
Professor Berkeley. 


. 15. Pageantry and Dramatization 


Making use of the dramatic instinct in religious edu- 
cation. How to plan and conduct pageants in the 
church. This will be studied with a clear recognition 
of the limitations of the smaller churches. The aim of 
the course is to show the religious value and possibilities. 
Two hours a week. Spring term. 


. 16. Handwork (Elective) 


The various forms of handwork available for religious 
education will be studied and made by the members of 
the class. The subject will be examined in connection 
with the work of the Church School of the First Baptist 
Church. Tests of its usefulness will be made in this 
practical way. Two hours a week. Spring term. 
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Courses in Sucial Srienre 
Soc. Sc. 1. The Church and Social Institutions 


The course begins with a study of social elements in 
religion and the Bible, and goes on to the organization 
and functions of the modern Church, with special atten- 
tion to social principles and their application. Practical 
questions are discussed, including the relations of the 
Church to the family, to the school, and to the state. 
Two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor Rowe. 


Soc. Sc. 2. Modern Problems of the City Church 


The specific problems of city churches receive prac- 
tical attention. Surveys are made, and investigations 
of methods and practices are reported. Among the 
topics discussed are immigration, housing and health, 
recreation and social centers, and their relation to the 
church, the open forum, city missions, and methods of 
the institutional church. Two hours a week. Winter 
term. Professor Rowe. 


Soc. Sc. 6. The Family and Child Welfare 


Present conditions, marriage and divorce, education 
and recreation, child labor, juvenile delinquency and 
the boy problem, the social evil and moral prophylaxis, 
are among the topics discussed. Two hours a week. 
Winter term, 1922-23. Professor Rowe. 


Courses in the Old Testament 
O. T. 4. Historical and Prophetical Literature 


Selected passages from this literature are the subject 
of careful practice in the principles and methods of 
exegesis. Juniors not taking Hebrew, three hours a 
week. Autumn term. Professor Donovan. 


O. T.17. Historical and Prophetical Literature 


This course represents an introduction into the meth- 
ods of the historical investigation of the Old Testament, 
and practice in interpreting the historical books. Juniors 
not taking Hebrew, three hours a week. Winter term. 
Professor Donovan. 
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O. T. 18. The Prophetical and Poetical Literatures 
Selections from the later prophets and from Hebrew 
poetry are studied. Attention is given to the methods 
of interpreting Hebrew poetry, with detailed treatment 
of a few typical selections. Juniors not taking Hebrew, 
two hours a week. Spring term. Professor Donovan. 


R. E. 4. The Use of the Old Testament in Religious Edu- 
cation 

A study of teaching values in the Old Testament. 

Standard courses are examined and criticized. Practice 

work in constructing lessons and outlining courses con- 

stitute the main work of the course. The project method 

will receive special attention as a means of presenting 

the Old Testament to children. Two hours a week. 
Autumn term, 1922-23. Professor Berkeley. 


Courses in the New Testament 


N. T. 1. Introduction to the Study of the New Testament 
General survey of the field of New Testament study. 
A careful study of selected Parables of Jesus, with in- 
struction in the principles of interpretation. Exercises 
in paraphrasing and word study. Brief introduction 
to the study of Textual Criticism and the Canon, and 
lectures on the printed New Testament. Two hours a 

week, Autumn term. Professor Anderson. 


N. T. 24. The Teaching of Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount 
A careful exegesis of the Sermon on the Mount, as 
the great example of the Teaching of Jesus, with con- 
stant reference to present day questions. Three hours 
a week. Winter term. Professor Anderson. 


N. T. 12. The History of New Testament Life and 
Thought 

A bird’s-eye view of the environment, origin and 

progress of Christianity, especially of Christian thought, 

during the first century. This will be accompanied by 
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a brief study of the Interbiblical Period. Required 
readings in New Testament Theology. Two hours a 
week. Spring term. Professor Anderson. 


16, 17, 18. The Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ 

A careful study of his times and religious environ- 
ment, of John the Baptist, of the Ministry, the Passion 
Week, the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth. There 
will be constant references to the growth of Jesus’ Mes- 
sianic consciousness, to his teaching and to all the criti- 
cal questions involved. Throughout the year. Two 
hours a week, 1922-23. Professor Anderson. 


. 19. The Life of Paul 


The man Paul, his youth and education, conversion, 
ministry, imprisonment and death, including constant 
reference to his epistles and their teachings and to the 
critical questions involved. Two hours a week. Autumn 
term, 1921-22. Professor Berkeley. 


R. E. 5. The Use of the New Testament in Religious 
Education 


A study of teaching values in the New Testament. 
Standard courses are examined and criticised. Practice 
work in constructing lessons and outlining courses con- 
stitute the main work of the course. The project method 
will receive special attention as a means of presenting 
the New Testament to children. Special attention will 
be given to either the Life of Christ or the Life of Paul. 
Two hours a week. Autumn term, 1921-22. Professor 
Berkeley. 


Courses in History 


O. T. 4. Historical and Prophetical Literature 


This course represents an introduction into the 
methods of the historical investigation of the Old Testa- 
ment, and practice in interpreting the historical books. 
Three hours a week. Winter term. Professor Donovan. 
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N. T. 12. The History of New Testament Life and 
Thought 

A bird’s-eye view of the environment, origin and 
progress of Christianity, especially of Christian thought, 
during the first century. This will be accompanied by 
a brief study of the Interbiblical Period. Required 
readings in New Testament Theology. Two hours a 

week. Spring term. Professor Anderson. 


Hist. 5. History of the Independent Churches 

This and the following courses outline the later his- 
tory of Christianity in England and America. The 
first shows how the independent movement grew out 
of the English Reformation and modern denominations 
came into existence. It includes the story of the colonial 
churches, their characteristics, tendencies and achieve- 
ments. Evangelism, the beginnings of the missionary 
movement, religious education, the Slavery issue, reform 
movements in relation to the churches, the social awak- 
ening of the churches, and Christian federation are 
among the topics discussed. ‘Three hours a_ week. 
Spring term. Professor Rowe. 


Hist. 6. Development of Christian Thought among Eng- 
lish-speaking Peoples 
The formative influence of Puritanism. Arminianism 
in England; the Deist Controversy; Methodism and the 
Evangelical party; the old Calvinism of New England; 
the New England Theology, and Unitarianism. Three 
hours a week. Autumn term. Professor Horr. 


Hist. 7. Contemporary History of Christian Thought 

The influence of the sciences, of philosophical move- 
ments, of historical investigations, of modern literature 
and of the reactions from the World War upon the 
present thought situation. A careful analysis and ap- 
praisement of the world outlook which the minister 
confronts. Liberal orthodoxy. Two hours a week. Win- 
ter term. Professor Horr. 
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Hist. 9. Baptist History and Polity 

A Baptist should be thoroughly familiar with the 
principles and history of the denomination. The course 
gives an outline of the story of Continental and English 
Baptists, and discusses the events of American history, 
points out the place of present issues and the oppor- 
tunities of the future, and puts the student into relation 
with the current activities and organizations of the de- 
nomination. Two hours a week. Winter Term. Pro- 
fessor Rowe. 


Courses in Theology 


Theol. 4. The Christian Conception of God 

The historical development of our idea of God. The 
sources of our knowledge. The personality of God. 
Moral and metaphysical aspects of the divine being; 
immanence and transcendence. The activity of God in 
creation, providence, revelation, redemption. The exis- 
tence of God; historic arguments; evidences of the ra- 
tional order and of the spiritual order. The doctrine 
of the Trinity in its historical unfolding and permanent 
values. The verification of God in religious experience. 
Two hours a week. Autumn term. Professor Vaughan. 


Theol. 2. The Place of Jesus in Christian Theology 

Centrality of Jesus in the Christian religion. The 
witness of the first believers. The development of Chris- 
tological dogma. Modern views of Jesus. Presupposi- 
tions to an estimate of the significance of his person. The 
facts upon which men must build; the true humanity of 
Jesus, his unique spiritual greatness, his redemptive 
power. The historic interpretation of the facts in terms 
of the Logos philosophy. The evaluation of Jesus in the 
light of the modern conception of personality. The di- 
vine Spirit and the present Christ. Three hours a week. 
Winter term. Professor Vaughan. 


Theol. 3. The Christian View of Salvation 
Typical historic conceptions of salvation. Reconcilia- 
tion with God in Old Testament and New. Theories of 
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atonement, vital factors. The meaning of the cross. 
Repentance, faith, conversion. Factors in the growth of 
Christian character. Social aspects of salvation. Con- 
summations of redemption. Three hours a week. Spring 
term. Professor Vaughan. 


Course in Gomiletics 


Hom. 6. Church Music 
Music in the religious life; historical survey of the 
rise of church music; the treasures of the hymn book; 
congregational singing; its importance and how to pro- 
mote it; music in Sunday-school and prayer-meeting; 
the religious value of community singing. One hour a 
week. Winter term. Professor Bradbury. 
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Gnurgses, 1921-1922 
Class of 1923 


1921-22 
Psych. of Relig. 
O. T. History 
Introd. to N. T. 
Social Science 
Life of Paul 
Use of the N. T. 


Prin. of Education 
Use of Story 

O. T. Prophets 
Sermon on the Mount 
Contemp. Hist. 
Church Music 


Church School 

Prob. of Psych. 

O. T. Prophets and Poets 
N. T. Life and Thought 
Independent Churches 


1922-23 
Psych. of Religion 
O. T. History 
Introd. to N. T 
Social Science 
Life of Christ 
Use of the O. T. 


Prin. of Education 
Psych. of Adolescence 
O. T. Prophets 
Sermon on the Mount 
Life of Christ 

Family and Child 


Church School 
Supervision 

Y. P. Work 

O. T. Prophets and Poets 
N. T. Life and Thought 
Life of Christ 


Antu 
1922-23 


2 hrs. Psych. of Childhood 

“ Use of O. T 

“ Life of Christ 

2 ‘* Develp. of Christian Thought 
2 “ Doctrine of God 
2 “ 


- DOW 


Winter 


2 hrs. Psych. of Adolescence 
2 “ Primary Methods 

3 “ Life of Christ 

3 “ Doctrine of Jesus 

2 “ Family and Child 

1 Baptist History 


Spring 

2 ‘* Supervision 

Zany) Work 

2 “ Junior Methods 

Z ~~ Life of Christ 

3. “ Doct. of Salvation 
Pageantry 


Class of 1924 


Anthiamn 
1923-24 
2 hrs. Psych. of Childhood 
“ Life of Paul 
* Use of the N. T. 
2 ** Develp. of Christian Thought 
2 “ Doctrine of God 
he 


DOW 


“ce 


Winter 


2 hrs. Primary Methods 
“Use of the Story 
“ City Church 

“ Contemp. History 
Doctrine of Jesus 
Baptist History 
Church Music 


Spring 

2 hrs. Junior Methods 

“ Prob. of Psych. 

Doct. of Salvation 

“ Independent Churches 
: Pageantry 
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Senior Chesrs 


Each member of the Senior class, as a condition of gradua- 
tion, is required to prepare a thesis from 2500 to 5000 words 
in length and to present it not later than March 20. 

A list of topics is announced in the catalogue each year from 
which the members of the Middle class will select two, desig- 
nating them as first and second choice respectively, and report 
them with their elective studies the second Thursday in May. 
Topics will be assigned by the Faculty before the Anniversary. 

The class of 1923 will select topics from the following list: 


Old Testament 
1. The Ethical Value of the Old Testament Ritual. 
2. The Social Teachings of the Eighth Century Prophets. 
3. The Old Testament Conception of Redemption. 
4. The Political Significance of Palestine in the Twentieth 
Century. 


New Testament 
5. The Kingdom of God. 
6. Jesus’ Teaching on the Future State. 
7. Was Paul a Sacramentalist? 
8. The New Testament Views of the Church. 


Church History 
9. The Consequences of the Attempt at Creedal Defini- 


tion in the Westminster Assembly. 
10. A Study of Presbyterian Organization in the Dutch 


Colony of New Amsterdam. 

11. The Contribution of Comparative Religion to the 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation. 

12. Home Mission Policies in the Mississippi Valley. 


Theology 
13. The Place of Reason in Religion. 
14. Pantheism in Modern Thought. 
15. The Deity of Jesus. 
16. The Freedom of Man. 
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Homiletics 
17. Community Leadership by the Minister. 
18. The Pastoral Function Today. 
19. Public Worship in Baptist Churches. 
20. The Architecture of Baptist Church Buildings. 


Social Science 

21. Principles that Underlie a Christian Creed and Consti- 
tution for Industry. 

22. Methods of Church Co-operation in Approaching New 
Americans. 

23. Developing a Social Service Program in a Local Church. 

24. A Sane Policy of Amusements for Young People. 


Religious Education 
25. The Use of the Project Method in Religious Education 
26. The Development of Personality. 
27. Conversion in the Church School. 
28. Week Day Instruction in Religion. 


Sperial Reading 


Students who wish to read portions of the Apostolic or Chris- 
tian Fathers with a professor are given the opportunity. 

One of the professors will read French or German once or 
twice a week with such students as desire it, making use of a 
treatise on some subject in our Seminary curriculum. ~ 


University Privileges 


Arrangements have been made so that students in the 
Senior class may take courses in sociology, philosophy and 
other studies at Harvard, Brown, and Boston Universities un- 
der the direction of the Newton Faculty. Those taking these 
courses, however, must adjust their work to the Newton cur- 
riculum, and maintain a high average at the seminary. 

By an agreement with Harvard University, graduate stu- 
dents in the Newton Theological Institution and students in 
the Senior class who are already Bachelors of Arts and have 
attained an average grade of not less than eighty-five per cent 
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during the preceding year in the Institution, may take, without 
charge, a maximum of two Harvard courses as part of their 
year’s work in the Newton Theological Institution. 


Resident Graduates 


Graduates of this or other theological schools who desire to 
pursue further theological study will be admitted as Resident 
Graduates. They may pursue such of the prescribed or of the 
elective studies as they may elect, or they may enter upon 
independent study and research, under the direction of the 
Faculty. They will be required to attend at least six lectures 
a week. 


Old Testament.—Opportunities are offered for advanced 
work in lines of critical and linguistic study, in the field of 
Biblical archaeology, in the development of Old Testament 
theology in different periods, in detailed study of particular 
books or classes of literature. The professors will give indi- 
vidual attention to the work of graduates, arranging for fre- 
quent conferences or reports. The libraries and museum col- 
lections which are accessible to graduate students offer excep- 
tional facilities for research work. 


New Testament.—Graduate students in the New Testament 
department are urged to follow their own bent, and select the 
topic for graduate or degree work in which they are most 
interested, provided the topic is of sufficient breadth to furnish 
an adequate field of investigation. Professor Anderson will give 
one or more hours a week to each graduate student for personal 
direction and discussion of the subject. The following topics 
are merely suggested; any other suitable subject may be chosen. 

1. The exegesis of a selected book or books of the New 
Testament. 

2. Biblical Theology. The teachings of Jesus or of Paul as 
a whole, or any of their major lines. 

3. Higher Criticism. The Synoptic problem; the Johannine 
question; the Luke-Acts question; the Kingdom of God; the 
Messiahship of Jesus; the Virgin birth; the resurrection; the 
miracles of Jesus; introduction to any separate gospel or epistle. 
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4. History. The history of the early Church till Paul’s first 
missionary journey; the history of the Church from the death 
of Paul till the time of Ignatius; the history of New Testament 
criticism. 

5. Reviews of the most recent and important critical works. 


Church History.—A special opportunity is offered to gradu- 
ate students in the Department of History in a seminar course. 

The special purpose of this course is (1) to give to qualified 
students an opportunity to become acquainted directly with 
the materials for the making of history in a special period; 
(2) to secure actual practice in the methods of historical re- 
search and the collating of material; (3) to collect material 
for actual use by the department. Special topics will be as- 
signed for investigation, to be carried on under the personal 
direction of the professors of the department. Two hours a 
week throughout the year. The Middle and Senior Courses in 
History are also open to graduate students. 


Theology.—Students who desire to pursue advanced courses 
in theology are encouraged to propose for consideration lines of 
study in which they are especially interested. In general, two 
fields of inquiry present opportunities of study: 

1. Historical Theology.—Various doctrinal systems, such as 
the Ritschlian Theology, Modern Positivism, the Religious- 
Historical School, invite research. 

2. Dogmatic Theology—The many theological problems 
which call for constructive thought are open to students. 
Among them may be mentioned: 

The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Thought. 

The Place of Personality in Religion. 

The Christian View of Sin. 

The Meaning of Atonement. 

The Grounds of Faith in Immortality. 

Special Subjects,—In addition, the theology of the poets, 
such as Dante or Browning, affords a field of study. 


Homiletics—In the department of Homiletics the three 
following courses are offered: 

1. The preparation and delivery of sermons for private 
.seriticism by the professor. 
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2. A wide survey of great literature as a source of material 
and inspiration for the preacher. 

3. The minister’s social leadership in and through his 
church. 


Social Science.—Graduate study in this department is based 
on acquaintance with the sound principles that belong to So- 
ciology and Economics. The application of these principles 
to the social affairs of the present day in the light of Christian 
teachings and Christian ideals is one of the increasing tasks 
of the minister and the church. 

Courses on topics of current interest may be arranged on 
consultation. The Church and Labor, Immigration and Ameri- 
canization, and Problems of Social Reconstruction are espe- 
cially timely; or attention may be given to such permanent 
problems as crime or poverty, or to historical or missionary 
aspects of social topics. 

The subjects indicated for senior theses on page 75 may 
be found suggestive. 


Hellomships 

The J. Spencer Turner Fellowship, resting on an endowment 
of £10,000 given by Mr. J. Spencer Turner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is available for a graduate student approved by the Faculty. 

Its purpose is to enable men of high scholarship and excep- 
tional promise to pursue special investigations under the direc- 
tion of the Faculty. It is open to men who have graduated 
from the regular course of the Newton Theological Institution, 
or to graduates of any other theological seminary which main- 
tains similar entrance requirements and similar courses of 
study for graduation. Further conditions may be learned from 
the President, and application for the fellowship should be 
submitted to him before March 15. 


Degrees for Graduates 
The degrees of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) and Master of* 
Sacred Theology (S.T.M.) are offered by the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution for graduate study. The degree for under- 
graduate study is described on page 79 sq. 
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The degree of Bachelor of Divinity is conferred by the 
Trustees upon the recommendation of the Faculty: 

(1) Upon graduates of this Institution after a year of resi- 
dent or non-resident study. 

(2) Upon students, who have studied not less than three 
years in any approved theological institution other than New- 
ton, and who, after they become candidates for the degree, 
spend another year in graduate study, at least one term of 
which must be in residence at Newton. 

A thesis of not less than four thousand words, satisfactory 
to the professor in whose department the candidate is studying, 
is required of all graduate candidates. A resident graduate is 
required to attend at least six lectures a week and take the 
examinations connected with them. Candidates while not in 
residence shall report to the professor in charge at least once 
a month. 

The fee for the diploma will be five dollars, to be paid before 


Commencement. The degree will not be conferred in absentia, “aun 


ye. 


except by special vote of the Faculty. 
The degree of Master of Theology is conferred by the 
Trustees upon the recommendation of the Faculty:— 


(1) Upon Bachelors of Divinity who shall spend not less 
than a year of resident study in this Institution. The candi- 
date is required to attend at least six lectures a week and to 
prepare a thesis. He shall specialize in the department in 
which his thesis is chosen, and shall report to the professor in 
charge as often as required. He will be expected to devote 
his time chiefly to reading and original research. The thesis 
topic shall be selected not later than November 1, and the 
“thesis shall not be less than six thousand nor more than ten 
thousand words in length. The thesis in final form shall be 
submitted for examination not later than May 1, and the can- 


“didate shall defend it before the Faculty or a committee of 


it on some day prior to May 15. He shall also be examined 


«** on the literature of the thesis. This thesis must be typewritten 


and left in possession of the Library. 


(2) Upon Bachelors of Divinity of this or other seminaries 
who shall spend at least two terrss of study at this Institution, 
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attending not less than six lectures a week, with a year of non- 
resident study, or upon Bachelors of Divinity of this Institution 
who shall devote two years to non-resident study. The direc- 
tion of the candidate’s studies shall be in the charge of a 
professor, to whom he shall make a report at least once a 
month. The candidate shall specialize in the department in 
which his thesis is chosen, and the conditions attached to the 
thesis shall be the same as for resident candidates. 

The degree of Master of Theology is conferred only on those 
who have done their biblical work in the Seminary on the 
basis of one or both of the original languages. 

The fee for the diploma will be ten dollars, to be paid before 
Commencement. The degree will not be conferred in absentia, 
except by special vote of the Faculty. 

The Faculty reserves the right to accept or reject any appli- 
cant for degrees. 


Degree for Undergraduate Study 


Juniors may without prejudice elect whether or not they will 
study the Old and New Testaments in the original tongue. 
Whichever choice they make, they may still get the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity and a diploma on graduation. The 
degree is granted under the following conditions: 

1. That the student approve himself to the Faculty by 
character and work as likely to be successful in his 
chosen calling. “ 

2. That he attain an average standing of eighty-five per 
cent. In the case of students who do not elect either 
Hebrew or Greek, ‘this shall be ninety per cent, 4 

3. That students who elect either Hebrew or Gréek and: 
attain an average standing of ninety-two per cent. shall 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Divinity cum laude. 

4, That the candidate shall have finished all the work re-~ 
quired to that date on the first day of the last term of 
the Senior year. 

N. B.—It willbe noted that only those who elect Greek or 

Hebrew may become candidates for the degree of Master of 
Sacred Theology. See page 80. 
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The statements just made give a certain advantage to those 
who take one or both of the original languages, and are meant 
to do so. The Faculty considers the regular linguistic studies 
of the Junior year the normal course for the thoroughly 
equipped minister, but recognizes that, in certain circumstances, 
men who have not had early classical opportunities or do not 
have linguistic ability, and yet make exceptional scholarly 
attainments in other lines, should not fail of the degree. 

A student who completes the regular three-years’ course of 
the Institution, but does not qualify for the degree, will receive 
a diploma of graduation. 


Class Exercises and Examinations 


Class exercises begin on Tuesday morning of each week, and 
continue through Saturday morning. 

Examinations of the several classes are held at the close of 
each term, and at such other times as the professors appoint. 
For some of the classes the June examinations are conducted 
publicly in the presence of the Examining Committee. The 
members of this Committee are also expected to visit the class 
rooms of the Institution at times of their own choosing. 

Students deficient in the studies of any term will be examined 
within six weeks after the beginning of the subsequent term. 


Che Weekly Convocation 

The third period of Tuesday in every week is devoted to 
addresses and conferences in the chapel. The Faculty and 
the whole student body are in attendance. The Convocation 
addresses for 1921 were by Viscount Iyenaga of Japan, Rev. 
C. S. Detweiler of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety; Rev. F. F. Peterson, D.D., of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Convention; Rev. A. K. deBlois, D.D., of Boston; Rev. J. H. 
MacDonald, D.D., of Nova Scotia; Mrs. Edwin D. Mead; Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, D.D.; Rev. Lemuel Call Barnes, D.D., of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society; Rev. W. F. Wilson; 
Rev. George T. Smart, D.D.; Rev. F. W. Padelford, D.D., 
Secretary of the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
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Convention; Rev. L. B. Mathewson; Rev. Allyn K. Foster, of 
the Board of Education; Sir William Ramsay, LL.D., of Great 
Britain; Professor Richard M. Vaughan, D.D., of the Sem- 
inary; several addresses by President George E. Horr, D.D., 
LL.D. 


Lertures 


In the course of the year the students have many other 
opportunities to hear speakers who have become prominent in 
various lines of activity. Some of these come to Newton from 
a distance for the express purpose of addressing the student 
body; others are drafted into service at the Institution from 
the numerous conferences and conventions held in Boston; 
many missionaries on furlough, temporarily residing in the 
vicinity, discuss the more fundamental aspects of missions. 
Eminent Christian men of the different denominations are thus 
brought into contact with the students, and bring to them the 
ripe products of experience in successful enterprises of the 
church. 

Lectures and addresses in the neighboring city supplement 
the lectures on the hill. Numerous lecture courses are going 
on throughout the long season. 

Boston has a unique lecture foundation in the Lowell Insti- 
tute. In 1839 a bequest of $250,000 made it possible to bring 


~~. together in a lecture season many of the ablest men from this 


and foreign lands to speak on subjects of scholarly and popular 
interest, and in the years that have elapsed approximately seven 
thousand lectures have been delivered absolutely free of charge 
to the people of Boston and vicinity. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said regarding it: ‘When you have said every enthusiastic 
thing you may, you will not have half filled the measure of its 
importance to Boston—New England—the country at large.” 


Che Stephen Greene Lertureship 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Stephen Greene, and of her 
four sons, Mr. Edwin F. Greene, Mr. S. Harold Greene, Mr. 
Everett A. Greene and Mr. F. Hartwell Greene, a lecture fund 
of $10,000 has been established, in memory of the late Stephen 
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Greene, who was a trustee of the seminary from 1893 to his 
death in 1901, and singularly devoted to its interests. The 
income of this fund is to be devoted to courses of lectures by 
scholars who can make valuable contributions to the present 
aspects of our common Christianity. The course for 1920-21 
was upon “The Christian Faith and Present Problems,” em- 
bracing the Family, Community Life, Industrial Problems, the 
State and International Relations. The lecturers were Presi- 
dent W. S. MacKenzie, LL.D., of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary; Rev. William C. Bitting, D.D., Pastor of the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo.; Dean Shailer Mathews, 
Dean of the Divinity School of Chicago University; Professor 
Edward C. Moore, D.D., of Harvard University, President of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
and Mr. Roger W. Babson, of Wellesley. The lectures will be 
published in book form. The opening lecture of 1921-22 was 
by Sir William Ramsay, LL.D., of Great Britain. 


Bunran Lectureship 


Mrs. James D. Phillips, daughter of the late Hon. James H. 
Duncan, and sister of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Duncan, 
with the co-operation of Mrs. Samuel W. Duncan, has founded 
the Duncan Lectureship on Missions with a gift of $1000. This 
lecture is given annually at the Seminary. The lecture for 1921 
was given by Viscount Iyenaga of Japan. 


Che Library 


The Library of the Institution is increasingly the workshop 
of the students. The hours when it may be used have been 
continually lengthened, until now it is open from early morning 
until late in the evening, and the borrowing privilege is on the 
most liberal terms. The equipment is being continually im- 
proved, and is now unusually complete for purposes of study, 
reference, and original research. Twice as many books are in 
use as was the case ten years ago. Thirty-seven thousand vol- 
umes are on the shelves, selected with special reference to the 
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wants of theological students, and the resources are constantly 
increasing by purchase and by special donations. 

The Hartshorn Memorial reading-room is one of the most 
beautiful and commodious of its kind in the country. The 
furniture and finishings are of light oak, and the room is well 
lighted both in the daytime and in the evening. Here are kept 
the permanent reference books,—encyclopedias, atlases, lexi- 
cons, dictionaries, biblical texts and commentaries, and other 
works in constant use. ‘To the shelves that line the walls 
special collections of books are transferred from the stack 
temporarily for the use of the students in connection with the 
requirements of the various courses. In this room also are 
kept the current numbers of the monthly and quarterly re- 
views. Hours: reading-room, eight A.M. to ten p.m. (Satur- 
days, eight to five); stack, nine to twelve a.m. and two to five- 
thirty p.m. (Saturdays, nine to twelve). 

On the lower floor of the Library is the students’ club room 
with an open fire, easy chairs and tables—the social center of 
the Seminary. Hours daily from seven A.M. to ten P.M. 


Religious Services 

A service fifteen minutes in length is held in the chapel each 
working day. This is conducted by one of the professors, and 
the Faculty and all the students regularly attend. The exer- 
cises consist of singing, Bible reading, and prayer, varied with 
responsive reading. 

The students maintain their own class prayer meetings 
weekly, and a general Y. M. C. A. meeting once a month. 

On Wednesday mornings an appointed student conducts a 
full service, such as is usual in public worship, and preaches a 
sermon. An hour or more is allowed for this service. ‘The 
sermon is the subject of criticism on the following day in the 
Departments of Homiletics and Public Speaking. 


Missionary Interest 
Newton has always fostered a missionary spirit, and has a 
worthy record. Nearly one-eighth of its graduates have served 
in the foreign field, and it has trained many women who have 
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been appointed by the Woman’s Societies. Many of its alumni 
are also doing mission work in the home field. Missionaries 
on furlough and secretaries of the Boards are frequent visitors 
and speakers. Missionary interest is aided by the activities of 
the Student Volunteer Band. Fresh, interesting items are 
posted on a special bulletin board. A missionary exhibit has 
been begun in the Students’ Reading Room of the Library, 
and plans are being made to add to it from year to year. 
Twelve courses in missionary subjects or cognate topics are 
offered by the Faculty and described in detail on page 58. 
They are planned to conform to the program of study proposed 
by the interdenominational Board of Missionary Preparation. 
They begin with the fundamentals in Psychology and the Phil- 
osophy of Religion, and include a thorough course in Com- 
parative Religion by the President, examining the great ethnic 
faiths in detail in comparison with Judaism and Christianity. 
These are followed by a careful study of Missions in Asia, Af- 


rica and Latin America, and of the Home Mission problems in 


our great cities, and in the rural districts. Two courses on the 
present day organization and administration of our great 
Foreign and Home societies are given by professors, who are 
members of the Foreign and Home Boards and can speak 
with authority. The professor of Religious Education re- 
views the educational problems of our mission fields. Finally 
a summary study of Christianity in its international relations 
puts the missionary movement in its right place of importance 
in a world survey. 

The work of Foreign and Home and City Missions is also 
emphasized through addresses by Secretaries, Missionaries and 
the Professors, and by lectures in the Historical Department. 


Socivties and Committers 


There are two voluntary societies of the students, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Student Association. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association continues the old 
organization known as the Society of Missionary Inquiry, the 
change having been made in 1898, in order to affiliate the 
students of the Institution with the World’s Student Christian 
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Federation. The Association is a part of the Theological Sec- 
tion of the Inter-Collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The missionary interest continues the controlling one, and 
the exercises at the meetings consist of papers from the stu- 
dents, addresses from men engaged in City, State, or Home 
Missions, and from returned foreign missionaries, who are fre- 
quently available. Mr. Herbert Lee Newman is president of 
the Association. 

The students are also organized in a Students’ Association, 
which has for its object the management of a Boarding Club 
and the care of other interests of the student community life. 
Its president is Mr. Leopold Rudolphus Hass. 

The Student Volunteer organization holds biweekly meet- 
ings for the discussion of missionary problems and needs. Its 
members take an active part in the work of the Student Volun- 
teer Union of Greater Boston. Its president is Mr. Charles 
_ Elmer Hamlen. 

__ A Conference Committee to serve as a means of communica- 

tion between the Faculty and the students, and for the purpose 
of discussing matters of importance in the life of the sem- 
inary, has been organized recently. The following members 
constitute the committee this year: President Horr, Professor 
Donovan and Professor Berkeley, representing the Faculty, and 
two men from each class. 

An Athletic Committee has charge of all athletics. This 
committee consists of Professors Vaughan and Bradbury, and 
one man from each class. 


Expenses 


No charge is made for tuition, room, or use of Library. 

Students may board where they please, but the Boarding 
Club, organized and controlled by the students, offers good 
board at approximately $6.00 a week. 

All other expenses are merely nominal. A charge, which in 
recent years has been $25 for each student who lodges in a 
dormitory, is made to defray expense of heating and caring 


for his rooms. Each student is provided with sheets and pillow- 
cases and a pair of blankets, but he must furnish whatever 
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additional bedding he requires, and his own towels. All dam- 
ages to rooms and furniture will be charged to the students who 
occupy the rooms. The expense for gas is $4 a year for each 
study-room; drop lights for study are supplied by the students; 
and the charge for syllabi and notes issued by the professors 
in connection with the various studies is $2.50 for each student. 


Scholarship Aid and Prizes 

The Northern Baptist Education Society expects to aid needy 
students at the Institution at the rate of $125 a year, $138 for 
Seniors. Such sudents must have the approval of the Faculty 
and must maintain a rank of not less than seventy-five per 
cent in scholarship. This aid is additional to that received 
from the scholarship funds of the Institution. 

The Education Society offers an additional $25 a year to 
beneficiaries who maintain a standing of ninety per cent and — 
who promise at the beginning of the year to do only a statec 
amount of preaching. 

Scholarships are also granted by the Institution itself to 
students who need them, although the Faculty encourages the 
disposition on the part of the students to render voluntary ser- 
vice in the Library and otherwise in return for money granted 
from the Scholarship funds. 

Medical attendance is provided for those who take a physi- 
cal examination on entering the Seminary. 

The Trustees have established entrance prize scholarships of 
$100 each, which will be given to the members of each Junior 
class whose average standing in college in the Junior and 
Senior years has been not less than ninety per cent, which 
standard must be maintained during the Junior Seminary year. 
The same sum will be continued in the Middle and Senior years 
also, provided the standing does not fall below ninety per cent. 

Other students, whose average standing for the Junior Semi- 
nary year shall reach ninety per cent, or more, may be granted 
scholarships of $90 annually for the Middle and Senior years, 
provided they maintain this standing. The details of these and 
of all other forms of scholarship aid may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the President. 


Che Haskell Scholarships 


Col. E. H. Haskell of Newton Centre has made provision by 
a gift of $20,000.00 for five scholarships of approximately two 
hundred dollars each, which are assigned to students of high 
standing at the discretion of the President. These Scholar- 
ships are founded by Col. Haskell in honor of Rev. Dr. S. F. 
Smith and his son Rev. Dr. A. W. Smith; Rev. Dr. Adoniram 
Judson and his son Rev. Dr. Edward Judson; Rev. Dr. 
Adoniram J. Gordon; Rev. Dr. Galusha Anderson; and Rev. 
Dr. John M. English. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Col. Haskell’s large-minded 
generosity may be followed by similar gifts from other friends 
of the Seminary. 

The five Haskell scholarships of approximately $200 each are 
awarded by the President on the basis of the industry, standing 
and progress of the student. 


Scholarship BHunds 


(Interest only to be used in aid of students.) 


Luther G. Barrett (1905) . : . $1,000.00 
Daniel W. and Sarah J. Bullock (1918) . ; . 850.00 
Charles S. Butler (1888) : é : , . 1,000.00 
H. Lincoln Chase (1885) : : 4 : . 1,000.00 
Irah Chase (1881) : 2 : : ; . 1,000.00 
John M. Chick (1902) . : ‘ 5 ‘ . 2,500.00 
Gardner Colby (1884) . ; : i 3 . 10,000.00 
James W. Converse (1881) . ; “ : . 1,000.00 
Josiah W. Cook (1893) . , ; . 1,000.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Sewell Cram (1894) . : :  ae85 OO 
Isaac Davis (1866) : ' ; : ; . 1,286.00 
George D. Edmands (1880) . : 2 : . 1,000.00 
Sarah Fifield (1909) . j ; : : . 1,000.00 
Eustace C. Fitz (1881) . a ‘ : , . 1,000.00 
Harriet N. Flint (1899-1902) . ‘ ? ¢ -45,198.00 
Robert O. Fuller (1882)  . i ‘ ; . 1,000.00 
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Nelson Newton Glazier (1917) 
Nancy Goodnow (1903) ; 
Frances A. F. Gould (1882) . 
Mary H. Greene (1889) 

Betsey Hamlin (1873) . 

Silas H. Haskell (1906) . 
Joseph C. Hartshorn (1881) . 
Harwood & Quincy (1882) . 
Elizabeth M. Hills (1877) 

L. William Horr (1920) 
William Howe (1907) . 
Edward Judson (1880) . 
Henry M. King (1917) . : 
Chester W. Kingsley (1883) . 
James D. Knowles (1830) 
Samuel Merriam (1909) 

J. Warren Merrill (1881) 
Charles Frederic Myers (1914) 
Carrie T. Nickerson (1881) . 
Mary Noyes (1882) 

E. D. Potter (1875) 

George B. Potter (1918) 

James H. Read (1845) . 
Henry J. Ripley (1852) 
Benjamin W. Roberts (1900) 
Louise Roberts (1900) . 
Andrew Sharpe (1909) . : 
Annie L. Southwick (1919) . 
Roger W. Swaim (1879) 
Samuel B. Swaim (1872) 
Susan Tripp (1866)  . ‘ 
J. Spencer Turner (1905), Pelewship 
Joseph H. Walker (1881) 

Ann E. Waters (1871) . : 
Rebecca W. Wheeler (1894) . 
Edward C. Wilson (1881) 
Calvin M. Winch (1908) 
First Baptist Church, East Greenwich, R. I. (1918) . WG. 61 


Che Seminary Conference 


During the Spring vacation, March 12-21, 1921, the mem- 
bers of the various Boards of the denomination in New Eng- 
land were invited to hold a three days’ conference at the Sem- 
inary as its guests. The general topic was “The Application 
of our Spiritual Resources to Current Problems.” Topics were 
presented by the Newton professors, and ample opportunity 
was given for free discussion. These conferences are meetings 
of leaders for mutual aid and fellowship in facing our common 
problems. The addresses have been printed for permanent 
preservation. 


Che Summer School 


a __A session of the Summer School was held June 13-24, 1921, 


with the following courses: Present-Day Problems of the Min- 
ister, by President Horr; Parables of the Kingdom, by Pro- 
fessor Anderson; The Church in Social Leadership, by Pro- 
fessor Rowe; Foundations of Faith, by Professor Vaughan; 
The Laws of Learning, by Professor Berkeley; Homiletics for 
the New Day, by Professor Bradbury; The Use of the Scrip- 
tures in Preaching, by Rev. C. N. Arbuckle, D.D. 


The following were enrolled as students: 


Anderson, Uel New Bedford, Mass. 
Benner, Guy P. Gorham, Me. 
Berry, John E. Bryantville, Mass. 
Cannell, William J. B. Antrim, N. H. 
Collins, George W. Northwood Ridge, N. H. 
Dahlby, Albert J. Boston, Mass. 
Dark, Frederick J. Swansea, Mass. 
Davie, Charles N. Taunton, Mass. 
Dunbar, Maurice Pawtucket, R. I. 
Everett, George A. Nobleboro, Me. 
French, Fred W. Montello, Mass. 
Gardner, Frederick M. Winthrop, Mass. 
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Hale, Wilfred S. Worcester, Mass. 
Heringer, Martin Meriden, Conn. 
Hetherington, Wilber D. Fitchville, Conn. 
Hibbard, George L. Worcester, Mass. 
Hidden, Charles W. Carver, Mass. 

Jones, Henry H. Woburn, Mass. 
Kimball, E. P. Islesboro, Me. 

Krane, Alf C. Dorchester, Mass. 
Morgan, W. Johnes Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Olcott, Harry E. Bloomfield, Conn. 
Page, Harlan Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Rankin, Oswald H. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Robinson, Forrest E. North Woodstock, N. H. 
Schwab, Henry Merrimac, Mass. 
Sibley, George F. Temple, N. H. 

Smith, William H. Winchester, Mass. 
Struthers, James Hope Valley, R. I. 
Thompson, Elmer E. Medford, Mass. 
Ward, John G. Plainville, Conn. 
Wilbur, Elwyn L. Franklin, Me. 


The Newton Summer School for 1922 will be held in con- 
nection with the Ocean Park Assembly Aug. 23-Sept. 2. Ad- 
dress Prof. W. N. Donovan, Newton Centre. 

Correspondence Courses 

The Newton Theological Institution offers three kinds of cor- 
respondence courses: 

I. Courses leading to the degree of B. D. or S. T. M. 

(Cf. pp. 79 sq.) 

II. Courses for men who have had college or seminary 
training, and desire in absence to pursue further 
courses of study not leading to a degree. 

For such men the Institution provides a large choice of 
courses in the various departments. In no case are they 
equivalents or substitutes for regular courses, but they give 
an opportunity to review earlier studies or to fill a gap in theo- 
logical preparation. 

The student has a choice between an outline course that in- 
cludes at least one subject in each department, or special 
courses in one or more departments. Several combinations are 
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possible. The following topics are suggested, but others may 
be substituted: 
Outline Course 

Old Testament Life and Thought, Interpretation of a New 
Testament book, General Church History, Outlines of Theol- 
ogy, Sermon Making, Modern Church Problems, Psychology 
of Religion or Sunday School Methods and Principles of Effec- 
tive Public Speaking. 


Special Courses 

Old Testament: Introduction, Interpretation, Life and 
Thought, and History. Professor Donovan. 

New Testament: Introduction, Interpretation, Life and 
Thought, History and Biography. Professor Anderson and 
Professor Berkeley. 

Church History: General Outline, Special Periods, Research 
Study. President Horr or Professor Rowe. 

_ Theology: General Outline, Special Doctrines, History of 
octrine. Professor Vaughan. 

- Homiletics: Sermon Making, Christian Leadership, Worship, 
Pastoral Duties. Professor Bradbury. 

Social Science: Survey and Diagnosis, Special Problems, like 
Industry, the City Church, the Rural Church. Professor 
Rowe. 

Religious Education: Sunday School Methods, Psychology 
of Religion. Professor Berkeley. 

Public Speaking. Professor Neil. 

‘Additional courses may be arranged to suit the convenience 
of the student and instructor. Further information may be ob- 
tained regarding all courses from the Director of Correspond- 
ence Courses. 


III. Courses for men who have little or no college or semi- 
nary training. 

1. Courses for Reading 

Upon application professors of the Institution will recom- 
mend books on their departments in general, or upon special 
topics in particular. A definite course of reading will be out- 
lined to suit personal wishes for those who lack time or inclina- 
tion to pursue more strenuous courses of study. Three quar- 
terly reports of books read will be expected, with brief com- 
ment upon them. 
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2. Courses for Study 

These involve more labor. The general method is the read- 
ing of one general book in each course selected, and making a 
special study of one topic, with an essay of not more than 2500 
words. Essays will be corrected and returned. 

A wide range may be made in choice of topics, but the fol- 
lowing are suggested as suitable: 

Old Testament: History, Devotional Life. Professor Don- 
ovan. 

New Testament: Life of Christ, Life of Paul, Interpre- 
tation of an Epistle. Professor Anderson or Professor Berke- 
ley. 

Church History: The Early Church, Rise of Modern 
Thought, American Christianity. President Horr or Professor 
Rowe. 

Theology: Christian Doctrine of Salvation, Teaching of 
Christianity about the Future. Professor Vaughan. iii 

Homiletics: Sermon Materials, Leadership, Evangelism 
Professor Bradbury. 

Social Science: Problems of the Rural Church, Social Re- 
forms in the United States. Professor Rowe. 

Religious Education: Psychology of Religion, Sunday School 
Pedagogy. Professor Berkeley. 

Public Speaking. Professor Neil. 


Expenses 


Students who are candidates for a degree pay no tuition fees. 
The fee for the B. D. diploma is five dollars, payable before 
Commencement. The fee for the S. T. M. diploma is ten dol- 
lars, payable similarly. 

Students pursuing courses under II and III, page 92 sq., 
pay a registration fee of one dollar. There is an additional 
charge of ten dollars for an outline course, five dollars for each 
special course. For a reading course the fee is two dollars. 

All initial correspondence regarding courses should be ad- 
dressed to the Director of Correspondence Courses; then after 
the courses have been arranged students should write directly 
to their instructors. Payment of fees should be made to the 
Director, 


Commencement 


The public exercises of Commencement week (1921) were: 

Baccalaureate Sermon by President George E. Horr, D. D., 
LL.D. 

Addresses on Alumni Day by Mr. Roger W. Babson, and 
Rev. William W. Bustard, D. D., class of 1898. 

Addresses at the Alumni Dinner by Rev. Charles H. Spald- 
ing, D. D., President of the Society of Alumni; Rev. Charles 
H. Watson, D. D.; President George E. Horr, D. D., LL.D.; 
Rev. W. F. Thomas, D. D., class of 1880; Mr. Everett A. 
Greene; Rev. Edward P. Brand, D. D., class of 1886; Rev. 
William W. Bustard, D. D., class of 1898. 

To the graduating class by Professor James P. Berkeley. 

At the Trustees’ Dinner by Mr. William E. Blodgett; Presi- 
_ dent George E, Horr, D. D., LL.D.; Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, 


2D. D.; President George B. Cutten, Ph.D., LL.D.; Rev. Ed- 


win B. Dolan, class of 1896; Rev. Frank W. Padelford, D. D. 
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Che Society of Alin 


PRESIDENT 
Arthur E. Harriman, Class of 1895 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Sylvester Burnham, Class of 1873 


CLERK 
Winfred N. Donovan, Class of 1898 


TREASURER 
Edmund F. Merriam, Class of 1879 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Arthur E. Harriman, Class of 1895 
Sylvester Burnham, Class of 1873 
Winfred N. Donovan, Class of 1898 
Edmund F. Merriam, Class of 1879 
Clifton H. Walcott, Class of 1913 
David M. Lockrow, Class of 1895 


ORATOR 
Charles L. White, Class of 1890 


ALTERNATE 
Joseph C. Robbins, Class of 1902 


NECROLOGIST 
Millard F. Johnson, Class of 1879 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION 
Clifton H. Walcott, Class of 1913 
Otis W. Foye, Class of 1901 
Frederick S. Boody, Class of 1899 


COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT 
David M. Lockrow, Class of 1895 
Newton A. Merritt, Jr., Class of 1900 
Harold L. Hanson, Class of 1902 


1867 
1868 


Nerroloagy 
Obadiah Erastus Cox, d. October 12, 1918, aged 74 
years, 
Lamartine Adelbert Hall, d. June 8, 1919, aged 67 years. 
Henry Shwaytoo Klaipo, d. September 5, 1919, aged 59 


years, 

Thomas Mefford Stewart, d. May 12, 1920, aged 72 
years. 

Herbert Simpson Bagnall, d. August 11, 1920, aged 39 
years. 

Edward Payson Roberts, d. December 31, 1920, aged 
76 years. 

Frank Edward Robbins, d. January 31, 1921, aged 63 
years. 

William Abram Newcombe, d. February 18, 1921, aged 
72 years. 


Edwin Ayer Herring, d. March 6, 1921, aged 71 years. 

Lemuel Williams Frink, d. March 17, 1921, aged 71 
years. 

Edwin Julius Brownson, d. March 31, 1921, aged 68 
years. 

Henry Kirke Porter, d. April 10, 1921, aged 80 years. 

Ira Millard Baird, d. May 4, 1921, aged 49 years. 

George Henry Whittemore, d. May 6, 1921, aged 81 
years. 

Arthur Lincoln Snell, d. September 16, 1921, aged 56 
years. 


John Hector Palmer, d. November 6, 1921, aged 45 
years. 

Brinton Morrison Webster, d. November 23, 1921, aged 
57 years. 


John C. Andrews. 

William Anderson McKillop. 

Daniel Appleton White Smith, d. Dec. 14, 1921, aged 
81 vears. 

Dennis Donovan, d. December 15, 1921, aged 84 years. 

Charles Henry Spalding, d. Dec. 28, 1921, aged 84 years. 
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Issued by The Newton Theological Institution at Newton 
Centre Branch, Boston, Massachusetts, four times 
a year, December, February, April and June 


LEVEL 


ONE 
THE NEWTON SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


OCEAN PARK, MAINE 


August 23 --- September 1, 1922 


In cooperation with the New England Baptist Conference 
School of Methods 


if Gare UE Rar: S 


How to Study the Bible 
Prof. John Mahan English 


The Epistles to the Romans—Chapters 1-3 
Prof. Frederick Lincoln Anderson 


Trail Makers in Christian History 
Prof. Henry Kailoch Rowe 


Contemporary Religious Movements 


Prof. Richard Miner Vaughan 
Biblical Geography 


The Learning Process 
The Project Method in Religious Education 
Prof. James Percival Berkeley 


THE INSTITUTION BULLETIN . Wot, ds, ING. Y 
APRIL 1922 


The Newton Summer School was established to place the resources 
of the seminary at the disposal of the denomination in a wider way. 
The school has been conducted for a number of years on the Hill to the 
profit and inspiration of a large number of ministers. This year it will 
be held at Ocean Park, Maine. The School of Methods of the New 
England Baptist Conference is becoming more and more the center of 
Baptist interests for the summer. A program of excellent quality and 
wide range, and a large faculty of experts are provided. Many 
churches are hiring cottages for their pastors and workers. Delega- 
tions are increasing in size each year. It is a distinctly Baptist gather- 
ing, furnishing exceptional provisions for instruction, inspiration, and 
recreation. 


The school will afford the minister an opportunity to build up his 
program for the coming year in the various activities of the church. 
Courses for his officers, teachers and leaders of young people’s work 
are provided. The pastor who is able to bring a group of his members 
with him will be able to bring back to his work a body of inspired and 
instructed leaders. 


The Newton Summer School will provide special courses for pas- 
tors. They will be of the same high and constructive type that have 
made the school so helpful to ministers. In addition to these lectures 
there are a large number of courses dealing with various phases of 
church activity. 
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DAILY SCHEDULE 


Rising bell, 7.00 A. M. 
Breakfast, 7.30 A. M. Sharp 
Lectures, 8.30 A. M. 
Devotions, 915 A.M. 
Lectures, 10.05 A. M. 
Lectures, 10.50 A. M. 
Lectures, 11.35 A. M. 


REGISTR 1922 


Send to F. F. Peterson ~ 


Dinner, 12.30 P. M. 

Recreation, 1.00 P. M. 

Supper, 6.00 P. M. 

Conferences, say lee il 

Entertainments, 8.00 P. M. 

Office Hours, 11 A. M.-1 P. M. 

Retiring Hour, 10.00 P. M. 
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I wish to enroll for t 
Maine, August 23 to Septer 


[_] Newton Cottage 

[_] House Party 

[eh ent 

[_] Room in private house 
Indicate name of room mate 


Send in early in order to se 


Graduate Theological Union 
Library 
2400 Ridge Road 
Berkeley, CA 94709 


RATES AND ACCOMMODATIONS 


The usual rate of fifteen dollars will be charged. This will cover 
registration, instruction, board and lodging. 


A cottage has been secured for a Newton Dormitory. Bed linen, 
soap and towels are to be provided by each student. 


Tents are also available for those who prefer them. These are 
equipped with wooden floors, flies, cots, mattresses, blankets, pillows, 
lights. Linen for the beds, towels and toilet facilities must be provided 
by tenters. Two or three men can be accommodated in each tent. 


House parties are also possible if arranged for at an early date. 


The rate of fifteen dollars can be reduced in house or tent parties 
when such parties get their own meals. 


Meals will be provided in the main dining-room. Breakfast at 
7.30 A. M., Dinner at 12.30 P. M., Supper at 6.00 P. M. 


SEE CIAL RATLROAD TRATES 


The New England Passenger Association has granted reduced fares to the 
delegates of the Conference on the certificate plan over all New England rail- 
roads, the New England Steamship Company, but not the Bangor and Aroostook. 
This will be a one way adult fare ticket going and one-half fare ticket returning. 
With the elimination of the war tax this means a saving of nearly one-third 
over last year. To secure this reduction the following rules must be observed: 

1. Two hundred fifty delegates must take advantage of these fares. 

2. The dates for purchase of tickets going to Ocean Park are August 19 to 
25 inclusive. Secure certificate at tume of purchase of ticket. Inquire several 
days beforehand of your local ticket agent for certificates. Many offices will 
not hold them and application may need to be made of another office. 

3. Pay full fare one way going, and be sure to secure the certificate. The 
agent will be at Ocean Park to validate your ticket on September 1, 8:30 a. m. to 
5:00 p.m. You cannot get the reduced fare without the certificate or validation 
of it. Apply at Conference office. 

The last date upon which certificates will be honored by the ticket agent 
for return tickets is September 7. Pay one-half fare on return tickets. 

5. All certificates must be endorsed by the dean before validation. 

6. Apply to ticket agent at least thirty minutes before train time. 

7. All return tickets must be over the same route, and from Old Orchard to 
original starting point. 


For further particulars send for prospectus of the School of 
Methods, to F. F. Peterson, 703 Ford Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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LECTURES 


Proressor J. M. EnciisH. How to Study the Bible. 


The object of the course is to set forth the unique character of the 
Bible, and of its truths, and the kind of study in general for their mas- 
tery and effective presentation. 


Proressor F. L. ANDERSON. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 

A study of the first eight chapters of Paul’s greatest epistle which 
contains his teachings about Salvation, in its two aspects of justification 
and sanctification. 


Proressor H. K. Rowe. Trail Makers in Christian History. 


Athanasius, How the Church came to have a creed. Augustine, 
Champion of Divine Sovereignty. Francis of Assisi, Barefoot Preach- 
er of the Middle Age. Luther, Blazed the Path for Protestantism. 
Calvin, Predestination and Presbyterianism. Roger Williams, Make 
Way for Liberty. Jonathan Edwards, Revivalist and Philosopher. 
John Wesley, Methodism and Practical Religion. 


ProFessor R. M. VauGHan. Contemporary Religious Movements. 

A study of some organized movements in their strength and weak- 
ness which a pastor meets upon his field in New England— and else- 
where. Theosophy and Bahaism, Mormonism, Russellism, Christian 
Science, New Thought, Unitarianism, Roman Catholicism. The Bap- 
tist Conception of Christianity 


Proressor J. P. BERKELEY. Biblical Geography. 

A study of the main features and divisions of Palestine to indicate 
the physical background of the Bible story. How to make and use 
maps of various kinds in religious education. 


The Learning Process 


A study of problems of teaching and lesson preparation in the 
light of the laws of learning. The various steps in the learning process 
will be studied to discover how the teacher may guide the process. 


The Project Method 


An examination of the principles of this method in the field of 
religious education. How can use be made of the purposeful activities 
of the pupil in training in Christian knowledge and life. 


The Newton Theological 


Institution 


A School for Leaders. Founded 1825 


Autumn Term opens September 20, 1922 


Courses leading to B. D. degree. Special provision 
for post-graduates. Many opportunities for mission- 
ary, philanthropic and practical work. Harvard Uni- 
versity offers special free privileges to approved New- 
ton Students. 


Courses in Religious Education 
for Women 


A course in religious education, made up of re- 
quired and elective work, is offered at Newton for 
women, who have a college degree, or satisfy the 
Faculty that their education has been equal to that of 
graduates of approved colleges. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D. D., LL.D., President 


Newton Center, Mass. 


LEVEL 
ONE! 


Anniversary Notes 


N Alumni Day of Commencement week Newton wel- 
comes with special cordiality the fifty-year men. 
This year it is the class of 1864. The seminary 

catalogue of that year, a small pamphlet of twelve pages, 

contrasted with the seventy-page catalogue of 1914, reveals 
some interesting facts. 

The number of Trustees was the same then as now; the 
list contained names that are greatly honored in the history 
of the denomination. The Faculty included Professor 
Hackett in Biblical Literature and Interpretation; Professor 
Hovey in Christian Theology; Professor Train in Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties, and Mr. Frederic D. Blake, 
Assistant Instructor in Hebrew. The catalogue says: 
‘Instruction in the History of Christian Doctrines is given 
by Professor Hovey.” ‘Twenty-eight students were regis- 
tered, of whom seven were in the Senior class. They were 
from four different states and represented four colleges, 
namely, Waterville, Brown, Bowdoin and Denison. The 
following is the complete list: the names of those who have 
passed away are starred. 


FREDERIC DANA BLAKE, b. Princeton, Mass., 
August 3, 1839. W. C. 1861; N. T. I. 1861- 64; asst. instr. 

ébeeIN« TE. 1... 1863-64; ord. Gardiner, Me., August 3, 
1864; p. Gardiner, July, 1864 — July, 1868; New London, 
N. H., March, 1869— March, 1873; Cherryfield, Me., 
May, 1875— May, 1880; Oakland, May, 1880— July, 
1883; Wickford, R. I., March 1884 — March, 1892; Attle- 
boro, Mass., March, 1896— November, 1901; supt. schs. 
oe Kingstown, R. I., November, 1905 —; ad. Wick- 
ord, R. I 
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STEPHEN HILTON, b. Bremen, Me., February 22, 
1834. B.C. 2 yrs.; N. T. I. 1861-64; ord. Damariscotta, 
Me., August 3, 1864; ed. Evangel, San Francisco, Cal., 
1864-73; tea. Cal., 1874-84; w. c. Milpitas, 1884-86; far. 
and pr. Cal. and Wash., res. Lynden, Wash., 1886-98; 
San Francisco, Cal., November, 1898—?; ad. Morgan 
Hill, Cal. 


*ALBERT DE FORREST PALMER, b. Augusta, Me., 
March 12, 1839. B.C. 1861; N. T. I. 1861-64; ord. Dover, 
Me., September 27, 1865; p. Dover, May, 1865 — October, 
1866; s. McGregor, Ia., October, 1866 — May, 1867; West 
Waterville, Me., September, 1867-68; p. North Tewksbury, 
Mass., March, 1869-72; Chicopee, January, 1872 — July, 
1875; North Berwick, Me., May, 1876 — September, 1883; 
Middlebury, Vt., September, 1883 —- March, 1889; Plaistow, 
N. H., October, 1889 — May, 1896; w. c. Danvers, Mass., 
1896-1906; Plaistow, N. H., 1906-1910; d. Plaistow, January 
27, 1910. 


JOSEPH HOLDEN SEDGWICK, b. Frankfort, Ky., 
October 3, 1838. D. U. 1859; N. T. I. 1860-62, 1863-64; 
44th Mass. Vols., September, 1862 — September, 1863; 
s. Newark, O., 1864-65; ord. Seymour, Ind., October 3, 
1865; p. Seymour, 1865-66, 1877-80; miss. Am. S. S. Un. 
1868-72, 1880-87; p. Defiance, O., 1873-74; Clinton, IIl., 
September, 1874 — September, 1876; city miss. Cincinnati, 
O., September, 1887 —; ad. 3109 Austen Avenue, Pleasant 
Ridge, Cincinnati. 


*EDWARD OLIVER STEVENS, b. Maulmain, Burma, 
December 17, 1838, B.-U. 1861; N.<Ty-1..3868-64 nose. 
Newton Centre, October 23, 1864; act. p. Sturbridge ch., 
Fiskdale, 1864-65; miss. A. B. M. U., Prome, Burma, Novem- 
ber, 1866 — September, 1889; Maulmain, September, 1889 
— April, 1902; Insein, November, 1902-10; act. p. Eng. 
ch., Maulmain, 1891 — April, 1893; author, Burmese Guide 
to Musical Notation, 1880; many sermons and historical 
sketches in English and Burmese, 1880-1911; ed. Burmese 
Baptist Hymn and Tune Book, 1880; 2d edition of Judson’s 
Burman and English Dictionary, 1883; Peep of Day (trans., 
Mrs. E. O. Stevens), 1890; Talaing Spelling Book, 1893; 
Elementary Questions in Astronomy, 1894; Vocabulary, 
English and Peguan, 1896; Narrative of the First Burman 
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War, 1897; The Peguan Hymn Book, 1897; Streaks of Light, 
1901; Haswell’s Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the 
Peguan, 1902; Ancient History, 1905; Bunyan’s Pulgrim’s 
Progress (trans., Mrs. S. B. Judson), 1906; Pastor’s Hand- 
book, 1907; Todd’s Lectures to Children, 1908; Daily Food, 
1910; Burman Messenger, 5 yrs.; Sabbath Awakener, 2 yrs.; 
trans. 63 published hymns; reviser, Burmese Bible; d. 
Insein, November 23, 1910. D.D., Cy. C., 1899. 


*SAMUEL WOODBURY, b. Newburyport, Mass., Sep- 
tember 28, 1840. B. U. 1858-61; N. T. I. 1861-64; ord. 
Orleans, December 28, 1864; p. Orleans, 1864-66; New 
Boston, N. H., 1866-68; Braintree, Vt., 1869-71; Dunbarton, 
N. H., 1871-73; Pembroke, Me., 1873-76; Blue Hill, 1877- 
80; Waldo, Fla., s. in vic., 1880-82; tea. Norridgewock, 
Me., 1882-83; p. Newton Junction, N. H., 1884-86; Bow, 
May, 1886 — November, 1888; Chester, November, 1888 — 
November, 1890; Wells, Me., November, 1890 — May, 
1893; Bow, N. H., May, 1893-1903; w. c. Orleans, Mass., 
May, 1903— May, 1905; p. Belchertown, 1905-10; d. 
East Orleans, December 11, 1911. A.M., U. C., 1868. 


The following also were connected with the class, Messrs. 
Duncan, Porter and Burrage enlisting in the Civil War. 
Messrs. Duncan and Porter subsequently completed their 
theological work at Rochester, and Mr. Burrage at Newton 
with the class of 1867. 


HENRY SWEETSER BURRAGE, b. Fitchburg, Mass., 
January 7, 1837. B. U. 1861; N. T. I. 1861-62, 1865-67; 
U. S. Army, 1862-65, capt., brev. maj., act. asst. adj. gen.; 
stud. U. Halle, 1868-69; ord. Waterville, Me., December 
30, 1869; p. Waterville, January, 1870— October, 1873; 
ed. Zion’s Advocate, October, 1873 — 1905; chapl. Natl. 
Soldiers’ Home, Togus, Me., 1905 —; State historian of 
Maine, 1907; author, Brown University in the C1vil War, 1868; 
The Act of Baptism in the History of the Christian Church, 
1879; History of the Anabaptists of Switzerland, 1882; Rosier’s 
Relation of Waymouth’s Voyage to the Coast of Maine in 1605, 
1887; Baptist Hymn Writers and their Hymns, 1888; History 
of the Baptists in New England, 1894; History of the Baptists 
in Maine, 1904; Gettysburg and Lincoln, 1906; Early English 
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and French Voyages, 1906; Maine at Loutsburg in 1745, 
1910; many papers in reviews and magazines. D.D., 


B..W;, £883: 


*SAMUEL WHITE DUNCAN, b. Haverhill, Mass., 
December 19, 1838. B. U. 1860; N. T. I. 1861-62; U. S. 
Army, 1862-63, capt.; R. T. S. 1864-66; ord. Cleveland, O., 
April 18, 1867; p. Euclid Avenue ch., Cleveland, August, 
1866 — March, 1875; 9th Street ch., Cincinnati, March, 
1875 — September, 1883; 2d. ch., Rochester, N. Y., 1883 — 
July, 1888; w. c. Haverhill, Mass., 1888-90; for. sec. A. B. 
M. U., December, 1890-91, May, 1892 — October, 1898; 
res. Brookline, Mass., 1892-98; d. Brookline, October 30, 
1898... D.D., Us Chic., 1875. 


*GEORGE OBER, b. Beverly, Mass., September 8, 1835. 
U. R. 1859-61; N. T. I. 1861-63; health failed; far. 1863-80; 
ord. Seabrook, N. H., March 23, 1880; p. Seabrook, 1 yr.; 
Brentwood, 3 yrs.; Grafton, Vt., 1884-86; agt. A. B. P. S., 
Brattleboro, 1886-89; city miss., Bridgeport, Conn., 1889—?; 
far. and occ. min. serv., Milford, Rowaytown; d. Bridgeport, 
December 17, 1902. 


HENRY KIRKE PORTER, b. Concord, N. H., Novem- 
ber 24, 1840. —B. U. 1860; N. T. I. 1861-62; priv. 45th 
Mass. Vols. 1862-63; R. T. S. 1865-66; not ord.; in bus. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 1866—; memb. 58th U. S. Congress from 
Pittsburg; ad. Pittsburg. LL.D., Bu. U., 1893. 


With such instructors as Professors Hovey and Hackett 
it is not strange that the Newton men of that day should 
have won high attainments. Yet the course of study was 
very meagre fifty years ago. College graduation was ex- 
pected of candidates then as now; in every case there must 
be a working knowledge of Greek and Latin. Courses 
in the Institution were arranged in the four departments 
of the Bible, Theology, History, and Sacred Rhetoric. 
The Hebrew and Greek languages were kept in close rela- 
tion; exercises of translating the Greek New Testament 
into Hebrew were indulged in. Provision was made for 
exegetical essays and practice in interpretation. Instruction 
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was given in “‘Chaldee and Syriac” to students who desired 
it. Christian Ethics was included in the department of 
Theology; the “history of religious opinions” in the depart- 
ment of Church History. Homiletics, Church Polity, and 
“the duties of the Christian ministry” belonged under the 
head of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties. A single line 
in the catalogue states that “exercises in Elocution are 
maintained throughout the course.” 


The Revised Curriculum 


These reminiscences of the past throw into salient relief 
the present situation at Newton. Of course the number of 
instructors and students has greatly increased, but from an 
educational point of view the most marked change is in 
the curriculum. Throughout the years this has been con- 
stantly subject to revision, and the Trustees and Faculty 
believe that the changes made recently will bring our course 
of studies into closer relations than ever with the needs 
of our pastors and missionaries. 

The curriculum is constructed on the basis of the assump- 
tion that there is an irreducible minimum of professional 
acquirement that may be rightly exacted of every educated 


minister. He should go far beyond this, but this much 
the educated minister must have. For this reason the 


Trustees and Faculty are opposed to making the entire 
course of studies elective. 

This ‘‘irreducible minimum” consists of a knowledge of 
the contents of the Old and New Testaments; acquaintance 
with the history of Christianity with special reference to 
the history of our own denomination; familiarity with the 
progress of religious thought up to the present time; a 
conspectus of the correlation of Christian beliefs with 
knowledge in other departments of human investigation 
and with the ethnic faiths, and a measure of skill, derived 
through theory and practice, in bringing the Christian 
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message to bear most effectively upon the work of the 
church. 

The studies that make up this “irreducible minimum” 
are rigidly prescribed, but at the same time the elective 
studies are so numerous that ample opportunity is opened 
for specialization, after the student is thoroughly grounded 
in the essentials of his professional equipment. 


Newton Alumni at Northern Baptist Convention 


The Trustees have voted to open the dormitories of the 
Seminary for the use of the Alumni during the sessions of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, June 17-27. About forty 
rooms will be available, and the charge will be fifty cents 
a day. Newton Centre is within such easy distance of 
Boston that the circumstance that meals cannot be fur- 
nished will not occasion serious inconvenience. ‘The Semi- 
nary cannot accommodate women. 

Alumni who desire to avail themselves of this offer will 
communicate with Prof. J. P. Berkeley, 169 Cypress Street, 
Newton Centre, before 12 a.M., June 16. After that time the 
rooms will be placed at the service of the Convention. 


The Newton Banquet During the Convention 


Newton men from far and near will greet one another 
at the Newton banquet to be held at Bray Hall, Newton 
Centre, at 6 p.m. Friday, June 19. (Tickets one dollar.) 
Many wil! wish to visit the Hill that afternoon, and President 
and Mrs. Horr will be at home from 4 to 5.30 p.m. at the 
President’s house, happy to welcome the Alumni and their 
friends. 


SUNDAY, MAY 31 


10.30 A.M. BaccaLAUREATE SERMON at the First Baptist 
Meeting-house, by President George E. Horr. 


MONDAY, JUNE 1 


2 P.M. Examination. Junior History. Professor Rowe. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2 


to aM. Examination. Middle Theology. Professor 
Vaughan. 


3 P.M. Examination. Senior Homiletics. Professor Eng- 
lish. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3 

g.15 A.M. Memortau SERVICE in the Chapel of the First 
Baptist Meeting-house. 

10.30 A.M. ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALuMNI, by Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., of Harvard University. 

12.30 P.M. Atumni Dinner in Bray Hall, followed by 
addresses from the Alumni and guests. 

4 P.M. Atumni MEETING in Colby Hall. 

6 p.m. Facutry Reception anp Tea in Sturtevant Hall. 

7.45 P.M. ANNUAL ORATION BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF THE 
Autumni, by President William H. P. Faunce, D.D., 
LL.D., ’84, of Brown University. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4 


10 A.M. GrapuaTinc Exercises. Addresses by members 
of the graduating class. Presentation of diplomas by 
President Horr. 

12.30 P.M. TrRusTEES’ DINNER in Bray Hall, followed by 
addresses. 


4 p.M. Reception by the students in the Hills Library. 


Morning and evening trains leave Boston, South Station, at 8.25, 8.40, 
9.10, 9.55 A.M., 6.15, 6.25, 6.50, 7.20 P.M. 

Returning, leave Newton Centre at 12.02, 5.26, 5.57, 8.57, 9.52, 10.22 
P.M. 

Electric cars leave for Boston through the day on the hour and half hour. 
To reach Newton Centre from Boston take Newton Highlands car. 
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Newton 


Tune, Lynde 


Newton, blest Newton, 

Praise we thy glorious name, 

Hail we thy rightful fame, 
With heart and voice. 

Bright is thy hill, serene, 

Touched with celestial sheen, 

Thou from afar art seen, 
Our pride and choice. 


Newton, blest Newton, 

Illustrious is thy past, 

Thy work, how wide and vast 
For God and men! 

At home, beyond the sea 

Thy sons have gone from thee, 

Seeking to live and be 
Saviours again. 


Newton, blest Newton, 

Lofty ideals and true, 

Old as thy days, yet new, 
Thou dost inspire; 

Truth is thy single aim, 

Duty what thou dost claim 

Faithfulness to His name 
All thy desire. 


Newton, blest Newton, 
Through all the future years, 
Strange to ignoble fears, 

Lead thou the way! 
Thy summons to the Light, 
Thy pledge of clearer sight, 
Thy call to do the right, 

May we obey! 

W. A. Les, 706 
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FOREWORD 


The Commencement Exercises at Newton are of such a char- 
acter that many of the Alumni and friends of the Seminary have 
desired that they should be isuued in a permanent form. Response 
to this desire is made possible through the generous offer of 
Mr. Albert L. Scott, President of the Board of Trustees. The 
Baccalaureate Sermon is omitted because it has had a large cir- 
culation through the daily papers which published it in full. 
Abstracts of the notable addresses of Sir William M. Ramsay 
and Professor T. R. Glover who spoke on The Stephen Greene 


Foundation are included. 


GeEorRGE Epwin Horr, 
President. 


CONTENTS 
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GOING FORWARD WITH CHRIST 


(AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE NEWTON ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 5, 1922 


By Rev. Charles L. White, D. D., Secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society.) 

During a year in which I studied, as secretary of the New 
Hampshire Convention, the rural problem of that state, one 
afternoon in July I was lost in the woods, in an attempt to save 
several miles of toilsome journey along a rough and dusty road. 
The path, which was indistinct, entirely disappeared while I 
was absorbed in watching the flight of birds, noticing the wild 
flowers and observing the distant sky line. Suddenly I found 
myself in a scrub spruce swamp. It was impossible to retreat. 
I had to go forward. Beyond the swamp was a gentle but 
difficult precipice down which I climbed, into an acre of black- 
berry vines, beyond the blackberry vines was a large patch of 
raspberry bushes and meandering through it was a hidden brook, 
whose depth I discovered before I came suddenly upon a barbed 
wire fence at the foot of a difficult hill, densely wooded. And 
yet I safely emerged, somewhat tattered and bruised, but long 
before sunset I was at the Baptist parsonage, the goal of the 
day. I knew I should find a way through because on entering 
the woods I observed that the western sun was straight ahead, 
and in following it I safely reached the end of the journey. 

The individual persuing any Christian adventure will find it 
necessary to pass through many a forest of bewilderment, face 
precipices of uncertainty, and thread a way in acres of clinging 
vines with every type of surprise beneath his feet and across his 
pathway, before he comes to the last long climb that brings him 
to the summit of his spiritual desire. And yet the issue will 
always be clear if one goes forward with Christ. 

The experience in the woods of New Hampshire is the story 
of the Church during nineteen centuries, and the problems of 
the journey have been made difficult because Christ has been 
frequently concealed in the clouds of superstition, ecclesiasticism 
and rationalism. 

We stand where we are today in the journey, as we begin the 
third decade of our century, because a little group df men and 
women, whose graves make Plymouth a western holy land, 
came to America to go forward with Christ. The several at- 
tempts in Virginia were less successful, and hardly two thousand 
souls were in the southern colony when the elect group disem- 
barking at Plymouth, faced the misfortunes and misery of the 
first winter. The story of those months commands our pity and 
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our praise. The Puritans, who followed, made also one of the 
most extraordinary groups of souls that ever voyaged westward. 
Both Pilgrims and Puritans knew what they wanted and they 
obtained what they desired. They determined to go forward 
with Christ. The differences of the Puritans with Roger Wil- 
liams turned out to the glory of God, and the views of religious 
liberty, which he held, have passed into the spiritual axioms of 
a world that has set its heart upon achieving democratic ideals. 

It is not too much to say today that the journey of our fathers, 
from the founding of Plymouth and Salem and Providence, has 
been made with Christ. They were not always faithful to their 
high ideals. They quarreled as they travelled; their treatment 
of the Indians was not evenly Christian; they often marched in 
circles and made haste slowly ; they argued with each other until 
anguish seized their souls; they persecuted where they should 
have been kind to their neighbors; they even were seized with 
the astigmatism of fanaticism, until they could not see clearly 
the distant goal or the nearer path; but still they went forward 
and with Christ. Some of their experiences remind us of the 
Arabs, who before the days of Mahomet, went annually to Mec- 
ca and forgot their differences and laid aside their weapons as 
they worshipped within the holy walls of that city, later return- 
ing to their open warfare during the remainder of the year until 
another holy season. 


Where we Stand Today 


This is the tale of yesterday, fascinating, bewildering, inspir- 
ing. Where do we stand today? On the way from Martini to 
Chamonix, if one takes the more difficult pass, he finds himself 
at its summit where he is furnished with refreshment and rest. 
He can see in part the winding path up which he has come, but 
suddenly he obtains his first glimpse of the Valley of Chamonix, 
the mountains on either side, and beyond, Mont Blanc. Most 
travelers continue the journey the appointed way, but some take 
the path to the right for another half hour until they reach the 
cross by the side of the mountain. From that vantage point 
the entire path, from the Valley of the Trent, and also the path 
down into the Valley of Chamonix is also partly discernible. It 
is when we stand at the cross of Christ and behold the journey 
of our fathers as they climbed upward along what was to them 
an unknown way, that we can understand the history of the three 
centuries from Plymouth Rock to the present hour. And it is 
only as we stand at that cross of Christ, telling to us the story of 
the divine sacrifice and the sufferings of the Son of God, that 
we can see clearly the path, which we are to take, as we go for- 
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ward into the valley of service, at the end of which for every 
one of us there will be at eventide the light of which, those who 
have seen the sunset, on Mont Blanc, need no finer picture. 

Little do we realize what the future means for America and 
for the Christian Church on this continent. It now seems 
strange to us that the selectmen in Cambridge at one of the 
first town meetings felt it necessary to justify the building of a 
road several miles into the wilderness through what is now 
Watertown and the Newtons, because while building a road 
they: said, that in spite of the considerable cost, for which they 
were criticized they decided to build one as far as a road would 
ever be needed in that direction. Little did they suspect what 
three centuries would bring; as faintly can we imagine what the 
next three centuries will bring. The frontier traveled westward 
from the Atlantic one mile a year until 1720—one hundred miles 
in a century, and the Christian Church bravely went forward 
and occupied the area. A century later, 1820, found the frontier 
running along the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. The Christian 
church alert was there also. The early years of the eighteenth 
century was the hour of our denominational emergence. The 
organization of the Missionary Union occurred in 1814, as well 
as the beginnings of what is now our Publication Society in 
1824 with the providential steps that led to the organization of 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society in 1832. 

What we have denominationally west of the Mississippi can 
very largely be traced to the initiative, insight, foresight and 
faith of our denomination functioning through its state and 
national mission societies. The relation between the national 
and the state organizations has been that of a loving father 
and rapidly growing sons. The foundations for our academies 
and colleges and seminaries were laid by men who had the mis- 
sionary vision and often were themselves missionaries. 

The history of the past century in America portrays the estab- 
lishment of our missions among the Indians, the beginnings of 
our schools among these peoples, which have trained them for 
leadership ; and the noble giving to our mission schools in recent 
years by Indians who have suddenly come into the possession 
of wealth. This history tells the story of the building up of a 
strong and constructive missionary educational system among 
the Negroes in the southern states; of the erection of meeting 
houses in the vast area west of the Mississippi and among the 
foreign-speaking groups both east and west, of the establish- 
ment of Christian centers in rural and urban communities, with 
their perplexing foreign colonies; of the progress of our work 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and this 
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year in Jamaica and Haiti; of the founding of our International 
Seminary in East Orange, New Jersey, with a student body of 
which every one was born in another land and with every mem- 
ber of the faculty but one born outside of the United States, 
ministering to six groups of promising foreign-speaking men, 
with a branch institute in Los Angeles among the Mexicans; and 
of missionaries preaching among a score of nationalities within 
our own borders. 


The Denominational Outlook 


The denominational journey we have taken has been with 
Christ and we have been conscious of his guidance all the way. 
Our fathers trusted Him and were as sure that He was assisting 
them as we are that the one divine Guide will help us to admin- 
ister the tangled affairs of our denominational life today. As 
we prepare to continue our journey, with our Lord, we must not 
be disconcerted by the criticisms of those who watch as we pass 
by and observe that we are not in perfect step. We may well 
however look to our weapons and footgear. We must not be 
disconcerted by our camp followers. We must not be turned 
aside from our advance with Christ by the platitudes of men 
who little understand the genius of our denominational life or 
by the conclusions of curious souls who wait to see if the fra- 
ternal forces of our denomination have sufficient cohesiveness 
and unity of action to resist disintegration. 

One hardly needs to be a prophet however, to say, that as the 
early groups of Baptists, though often disagreeing in doctrines, 
found their first unity in America in their codperative mission- 
ary tasks and have been followed by generations of men and 
women, who also have at home and abroad maintained a spiritual 
unity for a century, so they will prove to have been the spiritual 
forerunners of the groups of Baptists today, who, though differ- 
ing in their expression of the evangelical, fundamental elements 
in their faith will find themselves in a unity far closer than they 
imagined possible as they face the impending tragedies wrapped 
up in our vast debts and in our present organizational and doc- 
trinal difficulties. 

Like industrial and banking institutions in the years following 
the world war, we too must make our adjustments along the sor- 
rowful lines of liquidation of indebtedness, deflation of our very 
extended plans, and if necessary a sacrificial reorganization. 
We shall be the wiser and the stronger when this work has been 
completed. My prophecy is that it will be concluded in safety 
with a happy and a united denomination. 
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The New Tests of Our Times 


Protestantism, however, today is face to face with a new test. 
Some are asking if it is solvent, if it also is dealing with an in- 
flated spiritual currency, and if its promises in paper are re- 
deemable in gold? There seems to be no short cut forward to 
another Eden as the Interchurch Movement painfully disclosed 
to us. Let us remember that our true gold must be smelted in 
the furnaces of Christian faith and perhaps of Christian suffer- 
ing. The circulating medium with which the Kingdom of God 
is conducted is redeemed human nature in men and women of 
pure gold who alone can demonstrate the workings of the gold- 
en rule. In the laboratory of the Kingdom of God spiritual life 
is created. 

We are, however, none too spiritual today, as we go forward 
with Christ to face the rural, urban, industrial, social and moral 
problems of our complicated modern life. We must have both 
growing pains and growing plans if we are to solve these prob- 
lems. They do not yield to subconscious treatment. Moving 
pictures, theatres, dance halls, social exeresences and the allure- 
ments of the under worlds of immorality and low finance, have 
the absorbing attention of millions of those, who have slight 
contacts with our Christian people. The radio may soon bring 
its interruptions and its alarms to our life. Our churches are 
not as filled, as they should be, and when one reads the sensa- 
tional subjects often heralded forth in our Saturday papers 
across the nation, he wonders how much heavenly nourishment 
there is in interrogation marks and what spiritual calories there 
are in sawdust and shavings. 

To rely upon anything except the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment is to stimulate ourselves temporarily by the drugs of those 
who compound their imaginations into strange medicines, that 
deaden the spiritual perceptions of men. 

Such is a hurried tale of today. As we think of tomorrow. 
we may well remember that a house divided against itself can- 
not stand, that a man’s foes may be those of his own household, 
and that excitement at denominational conventions after all our 
fears, may be little more than the escaping steam from the en- 
gine, that has been drawing a heavy load up a long grade and is 
at last resting for a few minutes at the station for fresh fuel 
and the testing of the wheels before it continues its journey. It 
would be dangerous indeed if an engine that has been so heavily 
at work, when temporarily at rest, had no vent for its steam. It 
is well also to recall that when confidence is restored, industry 
quickens and credit is good. After all, the most important 
thing about an automobile is the spark. Our processes however 
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must not only be logical but they must be biological. Our faith 
must prove its worth by works and life must operate in light. 
Faith, to propagate itself, must be positively held and clearly 
stated. The road bed of tomorrow, like the road bed of yester- 
day, must be built of concrete blocks made in the school of 
experience. 


The Magnitude of the Problem 


When we think, however of the future, let us remember that 
in three centuries there are reasons for believing there may be 
a thousand million people living in America. If this is so, there 
will be then as many Negroes in the United States as the popu- 
lation now numbers. The Russell Sage Foundation has a com- 
mission studying ways in which thirty-five millions of people 
may be safely and comfortably housed in New York City and 
vicinity by the year 2000? Such suggestions startle us! 

Before we come to consider our relations to tomorrow with 
all its problems, let us ask ourselves what dangers will be faced 
and escaped in these decades that are before us; what civil wars 
may come to threaten our land; what foreign complications may 
arise to embarrass us; what social upheavals may break forth 
like slumbering volcanoes to stifle our life; what new and sud- 
den tests may come to our democracy; what dangerous caste 
systems may be produced by pride and wealth and arrogance; 
what heavy chastisements may be visited upon the land if its 
people forget God; what painful reconstructions will appear if 
men trample the golden rule under their feet; what industrial 
revolutions may spread terror in the business world; what new 
and secret combinations are possible between politics and relig- 
ion which will prove to be exploding shells, spreading their 
poisonous gases over wide areas. These questions suggest a 
hundred others that rise to perplex us when we face the future 
and gird ourselves to go forward with Christ, as we contemplate 
the spiritual work that must be done by ourselves and those 
who follow after us. 

Christ’s plan is to complete the tasks of the earlier by the 
toil of the later workmen. We are the later workmen. We 
build the superstructure on foundations laid by hands now quiet. 
We dig for gold in the mines earlier men started. We macad- 
amize roads former toilers cut through the wilderness. Our 
hearts beat faster with eagerness to do Christian work because 
other hearts were crushed by cruel opponents. We cultivate the 
plants others placed in the garden and we gather the fruit. We 
discover diamonds on farms others cleared. He with whom 
we go forward into the future alone can make our work supple- 
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ment earlier labor. Only the Lord’s superintendence of both 
sets of lives will give completeness to what would otherwise be 
fragmentary. Always the Master’s workmen are the master 
workmen. 

We must face the future with our hearts burning within us 
because we are conscious of the Lord’s presence. If we go 
without him we shall soon come to confusion; if we go with him 
we shall come to unexpected conquests. This is true whether 
we go forward with Christ into the darkness and savagery of 
Africa, or into the degradation and demoralization of India, 
struggling for national expression of its life and ideals, or into 
China with its self-satisfied but restless millions or into Japan 
which is still weighing in the balances the new over against the 
old, or into Europe whose life hangs by a thread, or into the 
Latin America countries some of which are just emerging from 
feudal conditions and others of which are going forward with 
fresh dreams of democracy. Into all these lands many who have 
come to America have gone forth again as alumni graduating 
from its industrial, social, educational and spiritual institutions, 
to carry on a work of enlightenment which we now begin to see 
in the providence of God our nation was established to under- 
take. 


The Need of Spiritual Leadership 


The things that appal us on an occasion like this when we try 
to look through the eyes of Christ, is that in the hour of our 
present distress, peril and opportunity, we seem to be having a 
famine in prophets. A banker in New York recently said to 
me: “Experts in education, industry, banking and governments 
cannot save America or the world. Only the preachers with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ can save it. If they fail, I see only chaos 
ahead.” 

We are not to zigzag with Christ; he does not walk that way. 
With him we must go straight ahead.If a mountain is in the 
way, we must tunnel it by our industry or we must remove it 
by our faith. If we are with Christ we are not with certain 
others. We must not be led away from the path by the second- 
ary fascinations of life. ; 

As we go forward with Christ we must seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, remembering that if we do, all 
other things shall be added unto us. Our Lord had been urging 
his disciples not to be anxious concerning their daily food or 
clothing. Suddenly it occurred to him that they might be con- 
cerned about the near and the long future and he concluded his 
words by saying: “Take no thought for the morrow...... Suf 
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ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” The long future will 
have its evil, its darkness, perhaps its despair, but through all 
this the Christian will walk calmly; whatever the upheavals in 
local, national or international relations, he is simply to seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and everything else 
that is needed will be supplied by the divine Companion with 
whom the journey forward is made. 

Our chief concern is therefore to seek first the spiritual. When 
men began to manufacture illuminating gas, the effort of the 
companies was to produce the largest amount of light from the 
least amount of coal. One of the substances remaining was 
coal tar. Out of this material have since come anilin dyes, med- 
icinal remedies, saccharin, and numberless other invaluable sub- 
stances. The processes of their manufacture are parts of one 
great whole which have resulted from the effort to liberate the 
sunlight stored up in coal. Without doubt many who are en- 
gaged in what have been called by-products forget that there is 
any connection between their business and the process by which 
light is liberated from coal. The relation, however, exists, and 
in the truest sense these by-products are primary products. 

Jesus said to his disciples “I am the light of the world” but he 
did not explain the full bearing of the message. The Master was 
silent about our great philanthropic enterprises, about education, 
about the removal of certain evils that ate like a cancer into the 
social life of the ancient world. He had nothing to say about 
pure government or the rights of woman, but wherever his gos- 
pel has gone and the light of his word has penetrated, philan- 
thropies of a thousand kinds, educational institutions of count- 
less varieties, and pure government have been established, slav- 
ery and other forms of social wrong have been destroyed or vi- 
olently attacked, and woman has come to her kingdom, Doubt- 
less many, who are devoting their lives to philanthropy, and are 
interested in education or the extension of human liberties or 
are giving their thought to civic betterments, to the improvement 
of government and are earnestly advocating the rights of woman, 
have forgotten or perhaps have never realized the immediate con- 
nection between their vocations and the gospel of Christ. Their 
failure to grasp the relationship, however, does not make it less 
real. The blessings that have followed in the wake of Christian- 
ity are considered its by-products but are so wrapped up in the 
bundle of its divine life, that in the truest sense they are its direct 
fruitage. As light passing through a prism is broken into the var- 
ious colors of the spectrum, so the grace of God passing through 
the life of a church must prove its presence by the Christian 
graces, reflected in the spiritual, social, industrial and civic life of 
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its members. If one grace be lacking in a Christian, he has not 
received all that the grace of God can give to him, and a church 
made up of such persons cannot fully reveal the grace of the 
Master, any more than the colors of the spectrum can be reunited 
into white light, when one color has been snatched out of it. 
Surely, Christ meant a great deal when he said, “Ye are the light 
of the world.” These words have in them all the inspiration, the 
entreaty, the love, the dynamic which any church can ever need 
ae it to fashion an ideal community and to go forward with 
rist. 


The Larger Ministry 


As ministers of Christ we have constantly varying temptations 
and we can well afford to recall the German motto, “The good 
is the great enemy of the best.” What has been the character of 
our recent ministry? With what stones are we building the 
superstructure on Christ our one foundation? Preaching must 
be ethical but it must be also spiritual. There is no finer art 
than preaching the gospel in such a way that the whole content of 
spiritual truth is reflected in every message, as the rainbow rests 
in the waterfall. 

But we cannot go into the future with Christ and conquer this 
world for him if the advance is to be made so exclusively through 
the preaching of the gospel by missionaries and ministers who 
give their time solely to such labors. There is no greater need 
today than the enlistment of lay preachers in the spiritual con- 
quest of the world. 

The extent to which lay preaching in the British Isles is car- 
ried forward by churches, is a challenge to us in America. I am 
informed that the Wesleyans alone have approximately 25,000 
lay preachers in the British Isles. Many of these are professors, 
physicians, lawyers and prominent business men. One of the 
best spiritual addresses I have ever heard was in a street of Glas- 
gow where a highly educated layman expounded the doctrine of 
justification by faith, with a clearness and strength which I shall 
never forget. A way must soon be found to provide literature 
for such lay preachers, and to stimulate them to go into the neg- 
lected areas around our towns and into our large suburban com- 
munities. I recently heard of a lawyer who has done much to 
advance the kingdom of Christ, and who repeatedly refused to 
go into the ministry because he felt that as a lay preacher he 
could accomplish more. In fact, there are men in our colleges 
today who feel that the spiritual influence of their lives will be 
lessoned if they seek ordination. 
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The Varied Forces 


As we go forward into the future with Christ, we should be 
grateful that the forces that are working with us are so varied 
and numerous. Fifty thousand graduates are this year pouring 
forth from our colleges. The passion for Christian service 
among college men and women was never stronger than at the 
present time. A conference of students held at the University 
of Illinois a few months ago bids fair to make a long-needed 
and highly valued contribution to the extension of our Christian 
faith. The registration at this conference was from 33 colleges 
and universities in 13 different states, from Kansas to Massachu- 
setts. Messages were received from students in many other 
states. The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., the Student 
Committee in the Personnel Division of the National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A., the Home Missions Council and Council of 
Women for Home Missions, and boards of seven denominations 
were represented by national secretaries, called by the students, 
“adult advisors,” who made valuable contributions to the con- 
ference. Various types of student groups were represented, such 
as the Homeland Associations, Home Service Bands, Fellowships 
for American Service, Ministerial Clubs, World ‘Fellowship 
Clubs and Life Service groups. While these varied considerably 
in their plan of organization, in every case the motive for asso- 
ciation was a desire for fellowship. 

This conference resulted in the organization of a Student Fel- 
lowship for Christian Life Service, whose present aim is to unite 
students dedicated to Christian life service in American. Con- 
ceived in a great and pressing need, born in prayer and conse- 
cration, and inspired throughout with a burning desire for fel- 
lowship, this new organization strikes a bold, broad challenge 
that will ring forth like a clarion call throughout the colleges of 
this land where there are students ready and willing to rally to the 
standard of Christ with life service in order to make America 
Christian for the saving of the world. 


Transmitting the Treasure of the Past 


Our spiritual responsibility as ministers of Christ is also 
heightened by the fact that we are living at a time when evan- 
gelical forces are hesitant and as some believe disintegrating, 
when it is said that Catholicism has made fresh plans for three 
centuries of advance, when Christian Science and other forms of 
new thought are speaking with strident voices, when the smiling 
faces of Mormon elders are approaching every doorstep, and 
when the seductive voices of rationalism are deceiving the very 
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elect. We may need a new, apologetic to safeguard our evan- 
gelical faith, but we must have a new apostleship to spread it. 
When men and women cease to propagate the New Testament 
teachings, they will arrive at a Pagan Antioch, where they no 
longer may call themselves or be called Christians. The forces 
of unbelief are nibbling into our ranks and occasionally capture a 
brave but unfortunate soldier. To re-state our faith in terms of 
biology should not be difficult. 

We are not to forget that our task after all is a cumulative one, 
and that all advancement in philosophy, achievements in science, 
accomplishments for the moral and social well being of humanity 
are not the products of a single generation. Progress in any di- 
rection depends upon how comprehensively one generation ap- 
propriates the benefits bequeathed to it by the preceding genera- 
tion. Rich gifts have been scattered by unselfish hands along the 
highways of human destiny, and these belong to this generation 
only as they are used for the betterment of the generation which 
is to follow. For one generation to pass on to another the scien- 
tific, political, social and ethical findings and possessions of all 
previous generations, as well as the riches accumulated by its 
own study and experience, is a colossal task and requires the an- 
nual expenditure of billions of dollars and explains our network 
of educational institutions, the establishment of numerous foun- 
dations for the enlargement of learning, the encouragemet of re- 
search, the improvement of medicine and the efforts for the gen- 
eral welfare of mankind. If a single generation, forgetful of its 
supreme duty, lapses into selfishness and lives only for the day, 
civilization will collapse and barbarism will prevail. St. Paul 
had this great fundamental view in fact when he wrote to his 
son Timothy, “That which thou has received of me, commit thou 
to faithful men, that they may be able to teach others also.” 
Wilberforce condenses Christianity into four words—admit, sub- 
mit, commit, transmit. Admit Christ into the heart, submit to him 
the will, commit to him the life, transmit his truth to others. 

For a group of spiritually enlightened people to fail to pass 
on to an equal or larger number the benefits they have received 
from others, is to fail in the realization of our goal. Christ’s own 
Church has not been so increased in its contacts with humanity. 
A body that ceases to grow is a dying body. To accept a con- 
stantly increasing task has been the motive underlying the heroic 
and what has seemed, at times, the impossible enterprises of our 
churches. This spirit gave birth to the modern missionary move- 
ment, will give its spiritual life to the Church of tomorrow, and 
whatever the dangers of His Church they will be safely over- 
passed if those who have faith go forward with Christ. 
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THE -MIND “OF CHRIST AND THE LEMEERS Ou 
SCIENCE. 


AN Appress DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
JUNE 6, 1922, By 
Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Professor of Homiletics, Andover 
Theological Seminary and Dean of the Harvard Theological 
School. 


The earliest and the simplest designation of the disciples of 
Jesus is that which we find in the opening chapters of the Book 
of Acts. Before ever they were called “Christians,” these first 
followers were known among themselves as “those of the Way.” 
There is a beauty, as of the early world, about that phrase which 
every modern Christian must wish he could recover. For the 
phrase indicates what we are too prone to forget, that Christian- 
ity is not so much a content of life as a method of living. So far 
as the substance of our faith is concerned it would seem to be not 
so much our dogmas that make us Christians as the characteristic 
manner of our thinking. And it is not so much what we do in 
any given situation which makes us Christians as the manner of 
our doing it. 

Those who first felt themselves to be of the ‘““Way” of Christ 
were deeply conscious of this fact. In their simple self-designa- 
tion they confessed to a certain distinctive way of thinking and 
acting, a compound of faith and hope and love, which was their 
open road into history. The scene and the circumstance along 
the highway of the intervening centuries have constantly changed. 
The Church has built at certain strategic points on the road her 
lodges and hostels for wayfaring humanity, who must perforce 
tarry for a night. But no one of these fixed abodes has proved 
to be the open house at the end of the road where God waits to 
receive us into “the homeland of the human soul.” And the 
genius of the Christian religion still remains what it was at the 
first, a certain constant, yet vital and progressing temper of life 
which is the same wherever we meet it. There is, in history, an 
indubitable spiritual fraternity of the open Christian road, which 
those of the Christian way come to recognize intuitively, and 
which is the reality contemplated by our confession of faith in 
the communion of saints. To be numbered with this fellowship 
is the deepest social desire of every true Christian. 

So profoundly has this conception of Christianity as a method 
of life rather than a content of life impressed certain modern 
scholars that they have gone so far as to say that there is no such 
thing as the Christian religion. Christianity to them is not one 
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religion among many. It is religion itself. To say that a creed 
or a cult is non-Christian is simply to say that it is imperfectly 
religious. Religion and Christianity are interchangeable terms, 
and where the one is present there, also, is the other. Life brings 
most of us to the point where we admit the measure of profound 
truth in this interpretation of the case. 

For the normal Christian comes to the time when he craves 
from his fellow Christians this distinctive temper of thinking and 
acting, rather than any particular content of creed or ethics. A 
man can live happily with the most settled orthodoxy and the 
most restless liberalism so long as their common spirit is this 
spirit of Christ. And he becomes more and more impatient alike 
of the old theology and the new, if they lack this spirit. Old 
doctrines without this spirit are simply the mummy of religion. 
And new doctrines without this spirit are simply ingenious pieces 
of intellectual machinery. And neither of them, apart from the 
vital spirit, has any beauty that we should desire it as our religion, 
or any authority that we should obey it as the voice of God, or 
any human charm that we should find therein our deepest fellow- 
ship. 


The Mind of Christ and the Scientific Mind 


There is a noble phrase, having its origin in Saint Paul’s letter 
to the Phillippians, which has come to represent for many of us 
this Way of Jesus, particularly as it stands for the thoughtful 
side of the Christian life—it is that phrase about “the mind of 
Christ.” As the passage runs it has to do with a way of looking 
at life and the world, and with a manner of living. It describes 
what might be called the outlook of the religious mind, the dis- 
tinctively Christian point of view. 

Over against this mental temper there is the scientific mind and 
the scientific point of view. It is unnecessary to remind you that 
the whole fabric of our modern civilization has been built up by 
this mind. All the pliable furniture of our daily living, its com- 
forts and conveniences, even its accepted necessities, are the 
creatures of this mind. Religious persons sometimes speak dis- 
paragingly of the scientific mind. But take away from our mod- 
ern world the products of that way of thinking and we should 
relapse into a provincial and mediaeval order, where our whole 
life would be pitifully meagre and impoverished, so far as its 
means for work and for self expression are concerned. 

The scientific outlook upon life is the second nature of the 
normal man today. Our children are trained in the scientific 
method, our industry, our commerce, our transportation, our in- 
tercommunications, the whole fabric of war and peace, presup- 
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pose a candid acceptance of this point of view. And although 
the man on the street may be no more a conscious first hand sci- 
entist than he is a conscious first hand Christian, the fact of this 
foundation to his living is there, and it is his very premise and 
point of departure. 

The two points of view, the religious and the scientific, have 
never wholly understood each other. Religion and Science have 
often been at candid war with one another. This warfare has 
proved little or nothing as to relative merits of the two cases. 
It has merely proved what every war proves, which side happens 
to be the strongest at the moment. Sometimes the Church has 
forced a Galileo to recant his science. Sometimes a Huxley has 
worsted a Bishop Wilberforce in the duel of dialectic. The for- 
tunes of this warfare have been fluctuating and the results incon- 
clusive. 

At other times a working truce has been established between 
these two points of view and there has been a willingness to live 
and let live. The Church, under such conditions, goes about its 
business unhindered by Science, and Science gets on with its 
task unimpeded by Religion. Occasional cosmopolitan spirits 
like John Fiske have lived a migratory life with residence in both 
realms, Formal diplomatic relations have been opened from time 
to time across the line, and such men as Romanes, Henry Drum- 
mond and their kind have been ambassadors back and forth. But 
at the best there is, as yet, little sense of a basic human commun- 
ity of interest between these two major realms of thinking. The 
great Christians have often been too content to do their work in 
an abysmal ignorance of the world of modern science. And the 
great scientists have too often been content to ignore religion. 
All of us feel this discrepancy, and are deeply troubled by this 
schism in the total mind of the time. It is with this situation in 
view that I propose the theme of the morning, “The Mind of 
Christ and the Tempers of Science.” 


The Sovereign Realms of Each 


The realms where these two major interests of the human 
mind, Religion and Science, operate seem to me entirely distinct. 
There is no cause for them to come into actual hostile collision. 
And when they do so the one or the other has committed a preda- 
tory invasion into a realm not distinctively its own. 

I do not mean that Science has not compelled and will not 
further compel a revision of our judgment upon traditional his- 
tories, literatures, and moralities which have been regarded in 
other days as the sacred preserve of Religion. But what I do 
mean is that Science so far from interfering, ultimately, with 
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that fundamental and central temper of life which we call relig- 
iousness, ultimately makes religiousness more necessary. 

For Science is concerned with the world we know by sense 
experience. Whatever falls within that experience falls by right 
of eminent domain under the jurisdiction of Science. “While 
Religion is primarily concerned with the world which we do not 
know by sense experience, the world of mystery which lies be- 
yond sight, touch and taste, the world of ultimate meanings, val- 
ues and interpretations into which we project ourselves by crea- 
tive imagination, by hope and deep desire. 

The boundary line between these two worlds, at any given 
moment is broadly plain, though it is constantly shifting. For 
the world of ordered and interpreted experience, mastered as 
knowledge, is constantly growing larger. Inch by inch we re- 
claim for knowledge the inscrutable spaces of the mystery of 
things. We do this precisely as men build out solid ground into 
the sea. The tablet that marks the spot where the Boston Tea 
Party took place now stands well inland from the water front— 
for we have made solid land along Atlantic Avenue in the past 
hundred and fifty years. The Church to which I minister and 
the whole terrain around it were once, literally, the Back Bay. 
That part of the city is made land. 

Science is forever pursuing some such process as that, a pro- 
cess of filling in with known facts along the margin of the mystery, 
so that the coast lines of our assured knowledge are constantly 
advancing. But what the human mind has actually built since the 
days of Roger Bacon—the father of the modern scientific method 
—is almost negligible in the face of the remaining mystery. And 
indeed our power to apprehend the height and the depth, the 
length and the breadth of the residual mystery has so far outrun 
our mastery of fact as knowledge, that Science for all its glorious 
achievements, seems destined, for centuries to come, to be the 
source of its own self-discipline in humility, and the origin of its 
own self-confessed limitations. Science does not need Religion 
to keep it humble and conscious of its limits. Was it not Francis 
Darwin, son and spiritual heir of Charles Darwin, who said not 
long ago at a meeting at the British Academy, “We live on a 
little island of the known in the midst of a vast ocean of inexplic- 
ability.” Science inhabits that little island. Religion, on the other 
hand, is that sea-faring instinct of the race which must put out 
onto the shoreless deep to try to read its meanings. In the main, 
then, the two realms administered by Religion and Science re- 
main distinct. They have no serious quarrel with each other. We 
must accept at the hands of Science the recasting of history, the 
re-reading of miracle, the re-editing of sacred literatures, as the 
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Ptolemaic astronomer eventually made way for his Copernican 
successor. Science is catholic, imperious, and irresistible on her 
own ground. But she trespasses beyond her borders when she 
dogmatizes upon the Mystery and she attempts the impossible 
when she would counsel the “unconquerable mind of man” to 
content itself with an inert agnosticism. Science still leaves the 
world freer than ever before for religiousness, and indeed, her 
deeper pathos and ultimate bewilderment, seem to give fresh and 
added sanctions for the real genius of the religious life. 


A Divided Mind? 


There remains, then, a final and a fundamental question, if 
this imperfect account of the realms of the two minds be in any 
way faithful to the reality—Is the inner life of man, therefore, 
to be a divided life? Must we live two lives of the mind, one for 
the world we know and the other for the world we do not know? 
Are the religious mind and the scientific mind two distinct and 
incompatible minds? And if a man tries to achieve that noblest 
venture of the human soul, the effort to live in two worlds at the 
same time, must he be a man whose inner life is torn violently 
in two? Or is there some actual community of spirit and method 
between these two minds? Can a man be both a Scientist and a 
Christian and yet be a man of the “simple life,” that is, of the sin- 
gle inner life, looking out upon the two worlds of the known and 
the unknown with the “single eye?” These are some of the deeper 
questions to which our subject leads us. Ultimately they are the 
only questions upon which Science and Religion must reach 
some agreement. 

It is in the deepening confidence that we can be religious and 
scientific at the same time and yet not live as men divided against 
ourselves but with a simple and single inner life, that I wish to 
suggest certain underlying unities between what I conceive to be 
the Mind of Christ and what I understand to be the Tempers of 
Science. I do not propose to attempt any belated and futile recon- 
ciliation of Genesis and geology. For better or for worse, I 
must take my stand with the modern geologist upon the way the 
world was made, and let “J” and “P” take the consequences. 
And I do not propose to indicate the affinity between the healing 
of the Gadarene demoniac and the methods of psychotherapy 
in dealing with a suppressed complex. There may be much of 
help and suggestion in such parallels, but my religion does not 
stand or fall with demonology, its causes and cure, under what- 
ever title. These unions are always marriages of convenience, 
achieved to succour an embarrassed and impoverished religion 
in its intellectual extremity, they are not authentic affinities. Nor 
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do I propose to show that the gospel account of voices from 
heaven can be vindicated and made good to modern faith by lis- 
tening in at a radio concert, at which a New York stock broker 
discusses the fluctuations of the day’s market, and a jazz band 
disseminates the syncopations of the jungle. Those explanations 
and mechanical adjustments are always arbitrary and artificial. 
They are too good to be true and too cheap to be important. 

What I have in mind is something back of all that. It is an 
effort to indicate the fact that in their truest and most character- 
istic points of view the religious mind and the scientific mind 
seem to stand very near to one another, and look out upon life 
with a temper that at its best seems to be one and the same, no 
matter whether the mind be turned to the world of experience in- 
habited by knowledge or to the world mystery adventured into 
by faith and hope. 


I 
The Community of Emotional Content 


All definitions of Religion agree in affirming that what is 
meant by Religion is the experience of union or communion with 
God. The characteristic religious moment is the moment when 
we feel deeply and know our oneness with all men and all things, 
and have the insight and confidence to name the final wholeness 
of life, “God.” This experience is not a simple experience, 
achieved in a single mood and at a single level of feeling. It in- 
volves, normally, three distinct stages. There is, first of all, the 
time of the soul’s awakening, its initial vision of God and desire 
for God. There follows then a mood of profound humility, a 
fresh sense of human littleness and unworthiness, wakened by 
contrast to the vision of God. This period in the spiritual life 
resolves itself into a time of self-discipline and “purgation.” At 
the end of this time of self-searching and self-criticism, the 
cleansed conscience returns with fresh confidence to the thought 
of God and enters into fuller communion with Him. There is a 
season of conscious enlargement and enrichment of personal life, 
of new strength and peace. 

In the Christian religion this experience finds its most_char- 
acteristic expression in the disciple’s sense of union with Christ. 
Behind all theologies and creeds, back of all interpretations of 
the Christian ethic, there is this historic and unchanging stuff of 
the Christian life, this consciousness of the believer that he is 
one with his Lord and Master. f 

That passage about the Mind of Christ to which we have re- 
ferred reflects all these moods. I am not minded to debate their 
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theological implications as they interpret a formal doctrine of . 
“kenosis.” I am interested to point out the fact that Paul con- 
ceived the spiritual life of Jesus, both in thought and action, to 
run true to the norm. Christ sees himself as one with God. Yet 
he does not assert this unity directly. He swings away from it, 
humbles himself, takes upon himself the form of a servant and 
is obedient unto death. He passes through his temptation and 
passion. Wherefore, God also has highly exalted him. Here in 
the mind of Christ is the central paradox of the spiritual life— 
the law of a life that consciously stoops to conquer. 

If you were to look for examples of this strange contradiction 
at the heart of Christian experience you will find it perhaps most 
clearly stated in the hymns of Christian devotion—those hymns 
which are little lyrics about Jesus. Think of the lines sung “‘be- 
neath the cross of Jesus,” where, 


“From my smitten heart with tears, 
Two wonders I confess,— 

The wonders of his glorious love, 
And mine own worthlessness. 

My sinful self, my only shame,— 
My glory all the cross.” 


Think of another hymn, “To thee, O dear, dear Savior,” where 
the two conflicting moods of aspiration and humility, self-search- 
ing and subsequent communion, play back and forth in a single 
stanza, 

“My grief is in the dullness 

With which this sluggish heart 
Doth open to the fulness 

Of all thou wouldst impart. 
My joy is in thy beauty 

Of holiness divine, 
My comfort in the duty 

That binds my life in thine.” 


Here you have confessed the Christian faith that the life of 
man is bound up in the bundle with the life of Christ, and the 
emotional and moral paradox involved in that consciousuiess. 
Here are the conflicting moods of penitence and peace, weakness 
and strength which the religious experience involves. 

Or think of one more hymn, sung wherever the name of Jesus 
is named, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” See how these two moods of 
immediate human unworthiness and ultimate human worth, of 
man’s sin and the miracle of forgiveness and reconciliation, play 
back and forth through its familiar lines, 
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“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly— 
Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee. 


Just and holy is Thy name; 
I am all unrighteousness ; 
False and full of sin I am, 
Thou art full of truth and grace. 


Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee, 

Spring Thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity.” 


These examples must suffice to suggest the authentic nature of 
a genuine religious experience—that strange marriage »{ our 
present unworthiness to our ultimate worth, as we become recon- 
ciled to God through Christ’s way of thinking and living, as our 
lives become hid with Christ in God. 

Turn, for a moment, now, to the temper of Science as it faces 
its world of visible nature. The scientist does not always see 
God clearly in the world of given fact. And he does not always 
say, God. But he does see a vast world of power and beauty and 
imperious actuality. And he does look out upon that world, 
knowing that if it is to yield up its secrets to him, he must ap- 
proach it humbly and become one with it in thought. These 
premises of all sober scientific thought involve basic emotional 
moods very like those of the religious life. 

Sir Michael Foster, in addressing the British Association a 
few years ago said, “In the first place, and above all things, the 
nature of the scientist must vibrate in unison with that of which 
he is in search.” Science has no doctrine of detached and im- 
personal observation of external fact. And nature, thus far, has 
yielded her secrets only to those who have in some measure made 
themselves one in thought with the object of their study. Tyn- 
dall says that the mind of the scientist broods over facts as the 
spirit brooded over chaos. His biographer says of Kelvin that 
he “was accustomed to let his thoughts become so filled with the 
facts on which his attention was concentrated that the relations 
subsisting between the various phenomena dawned upon him, and 
he saw them as if by a process of instinctive vision denied to 
others. It is the gift of the seer. His imagination was vivid; in 
his intense enthusiasm he seemed to be driven rather than to drive 
himself. The man was lost in his subject, becoming as truly in- 
spired as is the artist in the act of creation.” 
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Now you will agree with me that these words have about them 
an almost religious note—and that if religion be the ultimate 
experience of oneness with nature and with God, the losing of 
the little self to find the larger and truer Self, these men seem to 
have had experiences which were truly religious in their quality, 
even if they were not theological in their content. 

What is the result of this loss of the little self and discovery 
of the truer Self, in those realms which Science contemplates? 
It is exactly that emotional paradox which we noticed in the 
characteristic Christian hymn. 

If you wish to find the scientific equivalent for the mood of the 
hymn, you may find it in those noble and tremendous passages 
at the beginning of Pascal’s “Thoughts.” Here is a mathema- 
tician of the first rank, reflecting upon “Man’s Disproportion,” 
and attempting to reconcile “The Greatness and Littleness of 
Man.” No scientist can have any quarrel with Pascal’s state- 
ment of fact. And yet every believer can find in it a means for 
religious self-expression. Here is a man revealed as a mean 
between the infinitely great and the infinitely little. “Whoso takes 
this survey of himself will be terrified at the thought that he is 
upheld in the material being given him by nature, between these 
two abysses of the infinite and nothing, he will tremble at the 
sight of these marvels; and I think that as his curiosity changes 
into wonder, he will be more disposed to contemplate them in 
silence than to search into them with presumption .... Man is 
but a reed, weakest in nature, but a reed which thinks. It needs 
not that the whole Universe should arm to crush him. But were 
the Universe to crush him, man would still be more noble than 
that which has slain him because he knows that he dies... . The 
greatness of man is great in that he knows he is miserable.” Here 
you have an effort to reconcile the moods of aspiration and hu- 
mility in some ultimate union with the world, that is essentially 
religious in its method. In one of these moods Pascal, as scientist 
looks out upon the worlds of stellar space and says, “The eternal 
silence of these infinite spaces alarms me.’ In another mood the 
novelist looks out upon the same world, as scientist, and con- 
cludes, “The provision in nature of infinity ever present to us is 
a great help. No man can look up to the stars at night and reflect 
upon them without feeling that the tyranny of sense is loosened, 
and the tyranny, too, of the conclusions of his logic .. . . I sought 
refuge in the idea of God, the God of a starry night with its in- 
comprehensible distances; and I was at peace, content to be the 
meanest worm of all the millions that crawl on the earth.” This 
is unimpeachable Science. But it is also profound Religion. 

Certainly you do not find this sharp emotional contrast in every 
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science class room and laboratory, any more than you find the 
full mind of Christ in every church service. But written into the 
lives of all the great scientists of the past hundred years, and 
deep in the consciousness of every truly scientific life today, you 
do find these conflicting impressions of man’s littleness and man’s 
greatness, these contradictory emotions of utter humility and 
ultimate ennoblement, which are the signs and accompaniments 
of a normal religious experience. 


II 
The Oneness of Things 


Let us turn to a second general consideration. There is a 
daring phrase of Saint Martin’s, to the effect that “All mystics 
come from the same country and speak the same language.” He 
means that all religious persons are conscious of an actual com- 
munity in life. He means that truly religious persons always un- 
derstand one another, because they have in their experience of 
God a bond of union and a medium of interpretation. 

We have had occasion in recent years to appeal to a God of 
battles, who was importuned to take sides in the moral issues of 
history for the sake of victory. This, however, is monolatry, it 
is not monotheism. There is a subtle difference between monola- 
try and montheism, which, in daily life, we are too apt to ignore. 
It is perfectly possible to attempt in behalf of one’s own cause a 
monopoly of God, which denies God’s presence with and care for 
the other side. It is possible to worship with fanatic devotion 
one God of our own choosing and fashioning, while strenuously 
denying that this God has any stake in the cause of the adversary. 
The deeper religious struggle of the Old Testament was the 
struggle between the jealous and partisan worship of one God 
among many others, and a catholic devotion to the only God 
there can be, who is the God of all, friend and foe, ally and enemy 
alike. The long wrestling of the prophetic mind with the tribal 
mind that lay behind it and the priestly mind that succeeded it, 
was an effort to universalize the thought and worship of God. 
This effort was sanctioned and crowned by Jesus, never more 
adequately than in those baffling words at the end of the fifth 
chapter of Matthew, where we are bidden to be perfect as the 
Father of us all is perfect. 

Plainly the greatest single religious need of the moment is the 
need for vindicators and spokesmen in the cause of monotheism. 
This seems a belated remark, savoring of long dead issues. Sure- 
ly the modern world believes in one God? Yes, possibly our 
world serves that God with its lips. But in its life it has been 
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giving the lie to its creed. The monotheists have been few, and 
the monolaters many. We are living in a divided world, where 
mutual respect and understanding and affection are sorely im- 
paired, where lines of human communication are broken, where 
it is hard for men and nations to get at one another. The clouds 
have returned after the rain. Our sky is still overcast and lower- 
ing. And if a man entering the Christian ministry does nothing 
else but simply stand week by week and say, “One is your father 
and all ye are brethren,” and say it with his whole world in view, 
he will be saying the one thing that men most need to hear, and 
the thing which has in it, above all other expedients, the promise 
of the healing of the hurt of our time. All else without this, all 
reparations and indemnities, all Conferences at Washington and 
Genoa and The Hague, all presidential opportunism, all concilia- 
tory efforts of federal boards, all this is simply an abortive effort 
to heal the hurt of the world lightly, saying, “Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace.” 

Tolstoi once said that the most important thing in life is for 
man to unite with man and the worst thing in life is for men to go 
apart from one another. If that be true, and it is humanly true of 
the life of man on the earth, the worst that can befall us has 
befallen us in good measure in these last years, and the best thing 
that could happen to us has been made vastly more difficult to 
achieve and to arrive at. 

But the strange thing about life is the fact that no monolater 
ever quite succeeds in his impious purpose to monopolize God 
for his own cause as against the adversary’s cause. However 
radically men may be divided among themselves, and however 
bitterly they may array themselves against each other, there re- 
main communities of experience which unite them in spite of 
themselves. I remember, for example, the letter of a French 
soldier, written during the War. There has seldom been in his- 
tory a dividing line between men more radical than that little strip 
of earth which ran across the continent of Europe for four years 
—No Man’s Land. Its bare few hundred feet seemed a trackless 
desert and a bottomless gulf, so far as the realms of human 
thought and purpose were concerned. But that French soldier 
looking across that waste place in history said that in spite of this 
seeming irremediable division, he could never escape the knowl- 
edge that there was more in common between himself and his 
German foe than there was of enmity and separation. For both 
of them wallowed in the same mud, and were drenched by the 
same rain, They looked up at the same stars and out at the same 
poppies. Both were scorched by one mid summer sun and chilled 
by the same snow in winter. The same rats ran in both trenches. 
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Shells fell the same upon all dugouts. Hunger, pain and thirst 
were the same for all. Never, said this meditative poilu, could 
he escape from the overwhelming impression that he and his 
enemy were bound up in a single indivisible community of human 
suffering and endeavor, and that this was the profoundest truth 
about their divided lives. Their world was one world, even 
though they tried their utmost to make of it two worlds. 

Now religion, in some far profounder and happier sense of the 
word, is just such a felt community of life. Those tremendous 
words in the Sermon on the Mount about the Father who makes 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good sends his rain on the 
just and on the unjust, will be a perpetual moral perplexity to 
the man who is merely a monolater. Indeed they will be an in- 
credible blasphemy to the man whose God is simply the infinite 
sanction for our human antipathies and rivalries. But to the man 
who surveys human life in something like its true entirety the 
thought of such a God becomes the truest and most dominating 
idea that the human mind can harbor. For, as the thinker has 
said, it is just when the world with its bitter wars and sectarian- 
isms would force upon us its hard option, “Either-Or,” that real 
Religion steps onto the scene to say “No. Both-And.” And Re- 
ligion renders its most distinctive and valuable service to human 
life when it vindicates this inalienable, indivisible, ultimate unity 
of things, which comprehends and ultimately reconciles our hu- 
man differences. 

Will you turn now to the correlative truth in the realm of 
Science. Perhaps the plainest fact about the knowledge which 
Science announces is just this great universality, this imperious 
catholicity. There is no place or room for narrow partisanship 
in the body of knowledge which makes up our modern sciences. 
The law of gravitation is the same in Borneo that it is in Boston. 
The operations of electricity are the same in Massachusetts as in 
Czecho Slovakia. Radium works in the same way upon the 
tissues of a Japanese and an American. 

George Tyrell once said that in the very nature of the case the 
Roman Church must aspire to be catholic and exclusive. This 
aspiration has been dogmatically asserted by that church as an 
actual and achieved fact. But to this dogma a good half of the 
Christian conscience refuses consent. It is significant to consider 
that what Catholicism aspires to be and is not, Science is steadily 
becoming. For the truths demonstrated by Science are “catholic 
and exclusive.” We have experience in this more restricted realm 
of that to which religion aspires in a wider realm, a body of 
knowledge the same everywhere, always, and by whomsoever 
held. Not that the marginal and disputed details of the sciences 
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do not vary, but that once fact or principle is firmly established 
in the body of accredited scientific knowledge it assumes this 
catholicity of truth. Men must not only consent to it, but they 
are united by it and by their acceptance of it. 

But more than this, Science, in its own way, is engaged in the 
vindication of monotheism. There is nothing more thought pro- 
voking about the discoveries of modern Science than the way in 
which they play into one another’s hands. Each jig saw piece 
of the vast puzzle of nature sooner or later drops into its match- 
ed and mated place in the total scheme of things. Religion has 
not yet succeeded in vindicating to the common consent, the 
ultimate spiritual unities of life. The torn robe of Christ has 
never been perfectly refashioned into its seamless whole. But 
meanwhile, approaching the central realities of our vast world 
in its patient and pedantic way, Science is daily vindicating our 
intuition that the mystery is one and not many, and that it is 
order and not chaos. 

There have been many translations of that term “Logos” 
which is announced in the prologue to John’s Gospel, as the 
theme of that Gospel. The best modern equivalent I know any- 
thing about is one stumbled upon by accident in the notes of a 
Cambridge scholar—‘Plan.” “In the beginning was a Plan, 
and the Plan was with God.” 

Something of that sort is what Science is saying. In the 
beginning was a Plan—an orderly plan, a reasonable plan, a 
plan that may be known, a holy catholic plan. It is this deepen- 
ed sense of the inter-relatedness of things that characterizes the 
scientific outlook on life. So that a modern biologist says, 
“Cats have to do with clover crops, and earthworms with the 
world’s bread supply. If there is an orchid in Madagascar with 
a spur eleven inches long Darwin can prophesy that there is also 
a moth with a proboscis of equal length. No bird falls to the 
ground without sending a throb through a wide circle. Jesus 
says that the Father notes the fall of a sparrow. And Darwin 
raises eighty seedlings from a single clod of dirt taken from a 
bird’s foot.” It is hard for the modern Christian to believe 
that he counts, and that God cares for him individually and 
needs him. Lord Kelvin answers, “I lay this piece of chalk upon 
a granite mountain and it strains the foundations of the earth.” 

This sense of the inter-relatedness of all things, and of the 
value and influence of each component item, which is so charac- 
teristic of the Mind of Christ and yet so hard for the modern 
disciple to grasp, is perhaps the most distinctive contribution 
which modern Science is making to a simple Christian faith. 
For the scientist contemplates a holy catholic plan, in which each 
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unit is of worth and meaning. And the daily increasing vindi- 
cation of that one plan for one world is a venture of the human 
soul in which Science and Religion stand upon common ground 
and proceed along a common way. 


Ill 
The “Lost” Thing 


Will you consider another aspect of the Mind of Christ? The 
Gospels are very jealous for the one lost sheep as against the 
ninety and nine that are safe in the fold. The Mind of Christ, 
unlike the mind of the classical world, and unlike the profit-and- 
loss mind of our own time, was impatient of the tendency to live 
by the law of averages. The Greek mind contemplated the gold- 
en mean as its ideal, and for the purposes of the golden mean 
the extremes were irrelevant and problematical. But the mind 
of Christ lived at the extremes, to the neglect of the inglorious 
averages of life. On its positive side the major moral interest 
of the Gospels is in that more than average goodness which 
merely insures a man of a pass grade in the moral order. Jesus 
was interested in those marginal areas of virtue which bear 
the name of Love. 

On its negative side the Mind of Christ was tenderly solicit- 
ous for all “lost” things—the lost coin, the lost sheep, the lost 
son, the one penitent who brings more joy in heaven than the 
multitude of the righteous who need no repentance and forgive- 
ness. It is that over-scrupulous concern, as the world of coarse 
moral averages go, for the single lost soul, which gives, to 
Christ’s mind, all the poignancy to the thought of sin. The 
peace of the sheepfold is forever imperfect, so long as the night 
shuts down upon a single lamb out on the mountain side. In 
all this the Mind of Christ is very far from the conventional 
virtue of the modern man, who is too often far more of Greek 
than a Christian in his moral judgments. 

But consider, for a moment, how akin the mind of the scientist 
is, in this respect, to the Mind of Christ. I suppose that nine- 
tenths of all the practical drudgery of advance laboratory work 
in any of the sciences, is simply a business of hunting for the 
one or two elusive and evasive facts needed to complete a chain 
of reasoning, and to vindicate some all but completed law of 
nature. 

Your motor car stops dead on the road and you have to turn 
lay scientist for yourself. Here is a familiar, perhaps the most 
familiar bit of intricate machinery in our modern world—in 
itself simply the steel incarnation of certain reliable laws of 
nature. The moment you step out of your driver’s seat and lift 
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the hood of your car, you have entered a scientific laboratory. 
And what you are doing is simply hunting for the one single bit 
of mechanism which has gone astray. It may be the wiring 
which has shaken loose at a connection. It may be a speck of 
dust in the needle valve. But when you solve your problem you 
have learned again the significance of the one lost part, though 
the ninety and nine be in perfect order. 

In that homely experience you are simply re-living one of the 
basic experiences of the scientist. In Charles Darwin’s auto- 
biography there is no more thought provoking remark than that 
which he makes as to his own mental processes, “I had during 
many years followed a golden rule, namely, that whenever a 
published fact, a new observation or thought came across me, 
which was opposed to my general results, to make a memoran- 
dum of it without fail and at once; for I had found by experience 
that such facts and thoughts were far more apt to escape from 
the memory than favorable ones. Owing to this habit, very few 
objections were raised against my views which I had not at 
least noted and attempted to answer.” It was this mental temper 
which led Francis Darwin to say of his father, “There was one 
quality of mind which seemed to be of special and extreme ad- 
vantage in leading him to make discoveries. It was the power 
of never letting exceptions pass unnoticed. Everybody notices 
a fact as an exception when it is striking or frequent, but he had 
a special instinct for arresting an exception.” Was it, perhaps, 
a similar power which the Good Samaritan had, and which the 
priest and the levite lacked, this “power of never letting excep- 
tions pass unnoticed?” Certainly it was such a power of soul 
which concerned itself with the one lost sheep. 

Our moral world is too often run, alas, in the comfortable 
mediocrity of church standards, by the pagan and Greek ideal 
of the respectable man of average goodness, to the neglect of 
the saint and the sinner. This world is too complacent to be 
much stirred by the one rare prophetic soul, or much saddened 
by the one lost soul. We Church people need, at just this point, 
the strong confirmation given to the Mind of Christ by the 
mental temper of the scientist, in cultivating the “power of 
never letting exceptions pass unnoticed.” For only in that mood 
can we feel the burden of the lost sheep, the lost coin, the lost 
son. 


IV 
The Passion for Veracity 


It remains to point a single further affinity between these two 
minds, which we have been considering. 
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It was said of Thomas Huxley that he was fired above all 
else by a kind of fanatic truthfulness. One cannot read his 
“Life and Letters” without admitting the accuracy of this state- 
ment. He never counted himself an avowedly religious man 
but chose to be known by his own self-designation, an “agnos- 
tic.” But he never ceased from mental fight to be utterly honest 
with himself and with other men. This meant the renunciation 
of much which a less rigorous nature might have retained. And 
it cost him unpopularity, unremitting controversy and many of 
his friends. He had much to say, particularly in his letters to 
Charles Kingsley, of the imperious necessity for sincerity in our 
thinking. When he was inducted as Lord Rector of Aberdeen 
University he spoke of the air of a university as ideally “charged 
with that enthusiasm for truth, that fanaticism of veracity which 
is a greater possession than much learning; a nobler gift than 
the power of increasing knowledge; by so much greater and 
nobler than these, as the moral nature of man is greater than 
the intellectual; for veracity is the heart of morality.” 

One feels this quality of the scientific mind whenever one 
meets a scientist of the first rank. Such a mind seems laggard 
to fly with the wings of an uncriticised credulity in realms where 
less scrupulous minds seems to soar at random. Such a mind 
seems earth bound and pedestrian, when placed beside the intui- 
tive insights of the saint and the mystic. But for all this it 
imparts a sense of tremendous and reliable integrity, a mental 
truthfulness which inspires moral consent and respect. Within 
its own realms it remains one of the noblest minds of our time. 

There have been a few barbed words that have got home 
between the joints of my own professional armor, as a minister. 
And one of these words was the chance remark dropped some 
years ago by a doctor, a man of unquestioned loyalty to the 
Church, and yet essentially a man of the scientific temper. He 
said, “The trouble with your profession is that it is not as honest 
as mine. We are trained to face the facts and not to fear them, 
whatever they cost. But you are not as willing to face facts 
as we are.” 

I wish I could deny that statement about us ministers. And 
yet I fear there may be an undeniable and unpleasant accuracy 
in it. Intellectuat courage and candor are too often wanting in 
the ministry. If rumor reports theological lions in the way we 
prefer to go around some other way and evade them. There are 
said to be upsetting books, and unsettling criticisms of our creed. 
We thing it safer not to read them and know them. We welcome 
so much of the truth as bears out what we already believe. 
But we lack Darwin’s keenness for the exceptions which chal- 
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lenge our rule, and Huxley’s courage to go wherever and to 
whatever abysses the facts lead. We are too prone to treat the 
truth as though it were displayed on a bargain counter where 
we are at liberty to pick and choose at will. Clearly, the num- 
ber of fearlessly honest men in the ministry might be larger than 
it is, with no detriment to the hold of religion upon the modern 
mind. 

And yet by what way can we come nearer the Mind of Christ 
than by this fearless way that leads through truth to life? This 
New England of ours was pioneered by men who believed that 
more light was yet to break, who followed not only the word 
made known, but sought, also, the word to be made known. We 
need a revival of the Pilgrim tempers in our own time. But 
what else is this than the Mind of Christ—which progressively 
leads us into all truth? 

Canon Streeter of Oxford says that he may have been unfor- 
tunate in his experience, but he has never heard a single sermon 
devoted to the proposition that the love of truth for its own 
sake is an essential phase of the soul’s love of God. 

Who shall say that the “passion for veracity” which underlies 
and inspires all serious science today is not as essentially relig- 
ious as the more emotional and practical tempers of our familiar 
religion? And what religionist will exclude from the profound- 
er spiritual fellowships of our age those whose life is devoted 
to a fearless and passionate quest for the truth. 


The Conclusion of the Whole Matter 

I have tried, then, not to exhaust a vast subject but simply to 
make a few initial suggestions about it. In particular, at a time 
when the scientist and the believer need one another. I have 
tried to indicate certain underlying tempers, common to both, 
which may serve as bond of union and a medium of interpreta- 
tion. 

There is a real religiousness of mind and method in much of 
the secular toil of the scientist, even though his findings are not 
cast in a theological form. We may not see eye to eye with 
him in all matters. We may be impatient of his plodding inhibi- 
tions. But we cannot fail to grasp those ways of his thinking 
which seem to suggest that he travels along the “Way” of the 
Mind of Christ. We may turn to our task in the world with 
fresh confidence that the modern mind at its best is a simple and 
single mind, not hopelessly divided against itself. And we may 
find in these noble spirits of the laboratory and the class room 
comrades in our human quest for the one God, whom to know 
aright is life eternal. 
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VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE MINISTER 
ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATING CLASS 


By Proressor WoopMAN Brapgury, D. D. 


In this glad moment, with the seal of your faithful studies in 
your hands, I come to you with a novel exhortation. It is, Be 
a scientist. I mean this literally. I do not mean merely that you 
should exemplify the stern virtues of the scientist, so eloquently 
set forth in Dr. Sperry’s address this forenoon; nor that you 
should have an avocation, an interest in some favorite science, 
like Joel Metcalf in astronomy or Newman Smyth in biology. 
Rather I mean that all of you should study the same science, be- 
come first-hand investigators in it, looking on your parish as a 
laboratory and making your own observations, analyses and de- 
ductions. Do you ask what this science is? You have already 
guessed it, for it is that science which deals most closely with 
life and bears so intimately upon a minister’s work, psychology. 
I urge this scientific study in the interest of more persuasive 
preaching. 

Because psychology is the study of human nature, it is very 
old; for men have always been interested in themselves. The 
Greeks said, “Know thyself’? and that was the foundation of 
knowledge. Yet down to very recent years psychology was hardly 
more than introspection. It was a branch of philosophy, specu- 
lative and deductive, not a science in the strict modern meaning 
of that term. With William James and the laboratory method 
came in the new science, so revolutionary in its results, so unex- 
pectedly fruitful in its applications. 

These applications are interesting and important. Munsterberg 
shows how to apply psychological principles in the law courts, 
detecting perjury and false witness. Binet measures the various 
powers of the mind and gives tests that are invaluable for educa- 
tors. Freud and his school cure long-standing ills of the body by 
healing the disordered mind. As the United States army sifted 
would-be aviators by psychological tests, so expert counsel can be 
secured today in any college for guidance into the profession for 
which one is best fitted. The business man has not been slow to 
see the manifold help which the new science affords him. Nor 
should the minister. 

Let me briefly point out two truths important to the preacher. 
The first is that people differ greatly. There is wide diversity of 
mental constitution among individuals. In the old command, 
Know thyself, the assumption is that from one you can learn all, 
that all normal souls are alike—which is now seen to be untrue. 
Souls differ more than faces. There is no uniformity. Within 
the limits of any congregation there is wide variety. 

In a certain modern school where few text-books are used, a 
little girl, very bright and intelligent in most lines, was unaccount- 
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ably dull in other work. Psychological tests were made and it 
was discovered that the child had no oral memory at all. Her 
associative tracts responded only to visual sensations. Written 
work was accurately done but oral work was beyond her capaci- 
ty. Asa result of the tests, her school life changed from the 
shame-faced boredom of stupidity to an eager intelligence. 

There is no “average” person. If this class should form a ring, 
the average position would be the center, a spot occupied by no- 
body. If, then, I should aim an arrow at the average, I would 
hit nobody. Has that ever happened in our preaching? As the 
aged Jacob saw each one of his sons “separate from his brethren,” 
so the wise teacher must educate and the effective minister must 
preach with distinct individuals in mind. 

We think of our sermon as a “message.” God is its author, 
we say, and we are but the messengers. But I contend that the 
person addressed is an important party in the transaction. Let 
him not be overlooked. The recipient is as important as the 
author or the bearer. If the recipient has not received it, it is as if 
the sender had not sent. We must learn so to preach that every 
person in the congregation will get his “message.” 

Recall President Tucker’s remark to a young minister who had 
just preached a singularly fresh, strong and well finished sermon: 
“You seemed more interested in your subject than in your peo- 
ple.” A pointed and often needed criticism! It sometimes seems 
as if we preachers were preaching to ourselves. We forget that 
the figures of speech, the literary quotation, the scientific allu- 
sion, the philosophic question, so apropos to our own thought, 
so challenging and compelling to our own reason and emotion, 
may be entirely irrelevant to the particular people looking up to 
us for something understandable and helpful. “When,” asked 
Henry Ward Beecher, “were we ever commanded to preach for 
the salvation of the sermon?” 

The second truth I would emphasize is the small place that 
reason holds in persuasion. The latest writers show that desire 
is the root of action and that desire is most easily aroused by im- 
agination. Of the three factors in persuasion, intellectual, emo- 
tional and imaginative, the intellectual is the least important and 
the imaginative the most. We flatter the rational element by 
making arguments and marshalling reasons; but our actions are 
determined by our desires. 

Now this is of immeasurable importance to the preacher, for 
persuasion is essential to a sermon. The address is not a sermon 
if the persuasion element is missing. 

Argument is of little use. It confirms those who believe, it 
leaves the rest unmoved. Imagination must fire emotion and emo- 
tion move the will; after which the intellect may come around 
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with good and valid reasons for the fait accompli. It is no long- 
er a cynicism to say that our reason is given us to justify what 
we want to do. We can persuade people only when we have 
learned how they are moved, what excites mental activity, what 
ideas will produce the desired emotions and what emotions will 
induce the will to act as we desire. 

How can we learn this psychology of persuasion? We learn 
general rules and. principles through books and reports, and we 
get specific instances in novels and biographies; but our chief 
and best source will be in our scientific study of the people that 
compose our parish. What do they live for, what are their hopes 
and fears, what excites them to anger or to sacrifice, what makes 
them laugh or weep? What do they love and what do they hate? 
What are they thinking about all day? We can learn these facts 
only by daily intercourse with them. Learned discussions with 
professors and conversations with congenial friends are no sub- 
stitute. The preacher cannot reach the minds and hearts of his 
people until he knows them in their every day clothes and their 
every day minds. It is not enough to listen to them as they 
speak in prayer meeting or your own home, for there they are 
trying to talk in your language. Study them in the home and 
shop, the field, the office and the factory. Get them to talk. Yours 
is to listen and to learn their hopes, aims, thoughts, likes and dis- 
likes, what amuses them, what they do with their leisure, how 
they regard their work, what they expect of life, what they want 
in life to come—these and all other opinions and feelings which 
are the accompaniment and environment of their daily living. 

The preacher, then, must be a psychologist, a real scientist. 
By no shorter or easier method can he learn to persuade men. 
What matters it to be an eloquent orator if your eloquence falls 
on unhearing ears? What value in being a deep thinker if your 
thoughts do not reach the minds of your hearers? What con- 
cern to be a flaming prophet if your message cannot touch the 
hearts and wills of those who listen? Study the individuals of 
your parish, then your gifts of wisdom, power and imagination 
will wing your message straight to its target. 

Broodus, lecturing here at our seminary on The History of 
Preaching, declared that two qualities had marked all the great 
preachers of the ages, namely, knowledge of the gospel and 
knowledge of human nature. The former one gets in the semi- 
nary and from books, the latter from mingling with people. 
Become expert readers of the thoughts and intents of the heart 
that you may be skilful persuaders and great soul-winners. Two 
comments relating to Jesus should be placed side by side, as 
cause and effect: “He knew what was in man” and “The common 
people heard him gladly.” 
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I wish to bring before your minds the naturalness—the human- 
ity—what one might almost call the ordinary human character 
of the men who are described in the Book of the Acts. I 
should like you to think of them—not as Apostles and men 
raised above the world around, but as men living among other 
men. And nothing is more convincing to me of the truth of the 
Gospels than the total difference in spirit that there is between 
the character, the conduct, the life of Jesus, and the life of the 
greatest of the Apostles. 

The Book of the Acts contains many punishments; the nar- 
rative describing death—sudden and terrible—or other physical 
deprivations, but whereas the Apostles became in many cases 
angry and felt themselves obliged to inflict punishment, there 
is nothing of that kind connected with the life of Jesus. The idea 
of punishment falls away wherever he moves, 

Now in the life of the Roman world, as it is described with 
marvelous accuracy in the Acts of the Apostles, one of the most 
striking features is one that is familiar to every student and 
scholar—namely, the abundance of wandering scholars—men 
who were going about the world teaching, offering lectures and 
trying to attract an audience. Generally their object was to es- 
tablish themselves in a position of settled income in some city. 
Sometimes they were traveling merely for interest in the world, 
for study or for the purpose of learning. 

Among those wandering scholars there were men of very 
widely diverse character. Some of them were purely imposters, 
making money by tricks and legerdemain, while others were 
great teachers of philosophy, such as Athenodorus of Tarsus, 
who made, as J believe, a great impression on the mind of Paul 
in his youth. In the narrative of Acts these wandering scholars 
appear frequently, and generally they are of the lower type. For 
example, in Chapter VIII, when Philip went to Samaria there 
was a magian who practiced the art of magic, and who called 
himself “The Power of God that is Great.” He was the in- 
carnation—the special incarnation of the great power of God; 
so he taught the people and was a noted figure. 

It is an interesting fact to note the impression that this new 
teaching made, even on such a man. Simon himself also believed, 
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and being baptized, he continued with Philip; and beholding 
signs and great miracles wrought, he was amazed. 

Now there came down from Jerusalem the Apostle Peter, and 
Peter showed even greater power. You will observe the stress 
that there is always laid on the idea of power. The Kingdom of 
God is not in word but in power, and it was the power which 
Philip first, and afterwards Peter, showed which impressed 
Simon, the Magian, so deeply. 

Simon came to Peter, the Leader and Chief of the new Faith 
so far as there was any head, and offered money to buy this 
power. The poor wretch was really not acting contrary to the 
ordinary idea of the times. He had in his mind the idea that 
there was behind this power a special teaching, and he wanted to 
secure it to himself. It is just as if one of the students in this 
Seminary should come to the President privately and offer him a 
large sum of money to get some special high-class and impres- 
sive teaching. In both cases the answer would be the same— 
“Thy silver perish with thee,”—because it was thought to obtain 
the gift of God with money . It was not that there was at the 
time the idea that there should not be regular payment of the 
teachers in the Church. The laborer is worthy of his hire, but 
the crime here lay in the attempt to cheat the others--to get 
something that Simon’s neighbors were not able to get and to 
buy themselves. 

You will notice in that chapter that Peter is described as so 
much the most impressive figure in the narrative, and that there 
is a tendency among modern scholars to invent the idea that 
wherever any particular Apostle is playing an especially con- 
spicuous part, this is to be traced back to him as the ultimate 
authority. To my mind it is the very opposite. In the one case 
where we know with absolute certainty that one Apostle, and 
one alone, is the authority for a narrative about himself, it is a 
narrative which throws light on the weakness of his nature. 
Peter is the one person who could tell the story of his denials of 
Christ. The story comes from him, and you have there, not the 
exaltation of Peter, but the very opposite. Here in this case it 
appears to be that Philip is the authority, and if you read the 
narrative with this idea in your mind you are struck with the 
modesty with which the narrative is expressed. 

It comes to the historian, Luke, on the authority of Philip, 
who was a personal friend. It is recorded by Luke very much 
in the words in which he received it from Philip, and it describes 
Philip, not as the great man of the Samarian incident, but as 
quite secondary. F 

Now in reading the Book of the Acts we are apt to miss a 
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great deal. This Book was written for readers who were 
familiar with all the names and generally with the incidents re- 
corded. I would compare it with a recent life of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The criticism was passed in an English journal that the book 
must be much more interesting to American readers than to 
British readers because there were so many names which meant 
nothing to Britons, which were unknown personalities; whereas 
in America every person was a known figure and every person 
aroused by the mere mention of his name a conception of his 
life history, and people were interested to know the exact rela- 
tion in which he stood to the greatest of modern Americans, 

I will now ask you to pass on to another narrative. Paul and 
Barnabas, or—as they should be called at that stage—Barnabas 
and Saul, left Syrian Antioch and came towards the West, 
through Cyprus. They made a complete progress through the 
Island, but nothing that was especially worthy of being recorded 
occurred until they came to Paphos, the Capitol of the Island— 
the residence of the Roman Governor of the Province. 

The Governor is a figure of great interest to the men of that 
time on account of the fact that he was in the first place a mem- 
ber of one of the greatest and wealthiest of the noble Roman 
families. In the second place, he was a man interested in phil- 
osophy and in learning. He heard the two new teachers—two 
new lecturers, who professed to describe the nature of God, the 
nature of good and evil, and the whole system of moral philoso- 
phy of a new kind—who had come to the city. He sent for them 
in order to hear what they had to say, and evidently he was very 
much impressed by what they said. 

There was in his train another of those wandering scholars. 
All three—Barnabas, Saul and this third one—Elymas (Bar- 
Jesus), were ranked by the outer world as being wandering 
teachers—teachers looking for a situation, looking for instruc- 
tion; and Elymas had a very pleasant situation. He was in the 
train of the Roman Governor. He had many opportunities of 
acquiring a good deal of money in the form of tips and bribes, 
because every person in the East who seeks to approach a great 
man always tries to find some intermediary and to give this in- 
termediary money to facilitate his business with the man in 
authority. 

Elymas saw that his position was in danger. He was afraid 
that he might be turned out and the new teachers might be in- 
stalled in his place as members of the train of the great and 
wealthy Roman Pro-Consul. And he sought to maintain his po- 
sition by an argument which is not quoted by Luke. Luke omits 
entirely to describe what he said, and he omits on purpose. The 
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intention was to turn aside the Pro-Consul from believing; and 
then Saul, who is also called Paul, stepped forward, and you must 
imagine the scene. 

You can never understand rightly any of the narratives in this 
Book unless you get a clear idea in your mind of the relative 
position of the speakers—a clear idea in your mind of the sur- 
roundings. Paul was filled with indignation, and he stepped for- 
ward as the principal person. Hitherto Barnabas, a stately, dig- 
nified gracious figure, had been the greatest man in the Church of 
Syrian Antioch, and was the leader of this mission; but now in 
this crisis Paul stepped forward and fixed his eyes on the magi- 
an and said, “Oh, full of all guile and of villainy! Thou son of 
the Devil! Thou enemy of all righteousness! Wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord?” 

Now you must acknowledge that that is very strong language, 
and it is not language that is justified in ordinary conversation. 
Paul was a practiced, highly educated and highly trained man; 
and he was practiced especially in recent years in defending the 
faith, but there was something peculiarly offensive in what Bar- 
Jesus said. It was in the Court of the Pro-Consul, surrounded 
by the elite of society of Paphos that this scene occurred; and 
Paul, who showed himself on many occasions so polished and 
was able to maintain his position with dignity and courtesy in 
the presence of kings and great men,—here on this occasion is 
guilty of what you might call a breach of good manners. It 
could only be justified by power. No person is justified in 
speaking like this unless he goes on to act. “And now, behold the 
hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing 
the sun for a season.” And there fell on Elymas a mist and a 
darkness, and he went about seeking someone to lead him by the 
hand. 

We have been familiarized in the great war with some mar- 
velous cases of nervous influence. I do not want to diminish the 
miraculous element which runs all through the Book which we 
call the New Testament, but we have to understand each scene in 
its special character. This man saw that he was about to be ex- 
pelled, so to say, from the University—to be kicked out of his 
position—to lose all his influence—his ways of earning money 
and to become a jest. One is justified, perhaps, in speculating 
about the reason why Paul was so angered by the peculiar attack 
which Elymas made on the new faith. He sought to pervert, to 
twist, to misrepresent the right ways of the Lord. In what did 
that consist? Well, perhaps tomorrow morning I may impart 
my own theory, but I will ask you just one question: In what cir- 
cumstances is a man justified—is a gentleman justified in becom- 
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ing absolutely angry? There is only one reason in society to justify 
a gentleman, among a company of gentlemen, losing his temper, 
and, as it were, dashing his words into the face of his adversary. 
Think of it for yourselves. What are the circumstances? What 
would you think was the particular kind of situation which was 
to be met in that way? 

And the Pro-Consul, when he saw what was done, believed. 
Now this Pro-Consul must have been a familiar figure in early 
Christian society. Simon, the Magian, was also. There has 
grown up around the name of Simon, the Magian, much mythlo- 
gical literature in which the real personality of the man has been 
lost. Sergius Paulus has not suffered any such fate, but we have 
recently been able to discover a good deal with regard to him 
and his family. It fell to our lot in excavating at Antioch of 
Pisidia, the next city which is described, and where important 
and great stress is laid upon the teaching of Paul—it fell to our 
lot to discover that his son was Governor of the Province, Galatia, 
of which Antioch was one of the principal cities and the great 
military center in the earlier period of the Province. 

We also found that the daughter of this Pro-Consul at Paphos 
was married to one of the most influential citizens of Antioch. It 
is, of course, an unusual thing for a lady belonging to one of the 
noblest Roman families, to marry an ordinary Provincial. It 
was a very good thing for the Provincial in this case because he 
was co-adopted into the Senatorial Order and became an impor- 
tant Roman official, and we know a good deal about his career. 
His family disappears; we know of several sons, but they disap- 
pear, 

My own belief is that the daughter who married this Provincial 
was influenced by her father. On the other hand, one can easily 
imagine that a son, who was already well grown, and in the line 
of active Roman service, was not likely to be influenced by the 
opinion of a father whom he rarely saw. It is a girl who stays 
with her father—who is influenced by the teaching of the father. 
Now the younger Sergius Paulus, who governed Galatia about 
the year 68, died very suddenly in office. He left a daughter in 
whose hands was concentrated all the wealth of his family. Male 
heirs seemed to have died out, and she is mentioned in a number 
of Roman inscriptions in the City of Rome and in Italy as the 
owner of great properties; but it was quite an astonishment to 
us to come in a great waste plain on a stone recording that this 
granddaughter of Sergius Paulus had buried here one of her ser- 
vants. It is impossible to suppose that this servant was buried by 
the express order of the mistress. The mistress lived in Rome— 
she knew nothing about what was going on in the remote estates. 
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She possessed estates in Galatia, in Egypt and probably in many 
provinces of the Roman world, but anything that was done on 
the estate was done by her authority, and it is only in the end of 
the inscription that we discovered that she was married to a 
member of a Roman noble family, which has always been sus- 
pected of Christianity. 

The remarkable feature of Christianity in its history during 
the first century is the influence that it exercised on a section of 
the Roman aristocracy. That influence died out. It was not 
through the nobles or the rich that Christianity conquered the 
world—it was through the ordinary middle class, the worker, the 
student at college, the teacher, the shopkeeper, the ordinary peo- 
ple who make up the working industrial or industrious class of 
society. ‘ 

This Sergia Paulina, the granddaughter, left probably several 
children, one of whom attended the lectures of the great physi- 
cian, Galen, at the middle of the second century. Galen mentions 
him as being an apt and careful student. 

Now in a third case in which the teachers of the new religion 
are brought into close relationship with the magician, the lower 
type of teacher, the practicer of mere magic arts, is in the XVI 
Chapter: “A certain slave girl, having a spirit of divination, met 
us; which brought her masters much gain by soothsaying.” She 
told fortunes and all that she earned was the property of her 
owners. It always seems to me that this little slave girl is one 
of the most pathetic figures in the whole of the New Testament. 
She stands out prominently and yet nothing seems to justify the 
importance attached to her; but she followed Paul day after day, 
calling out—‘‘These men are servants of the Most High God, 
which proclaim to you the way of salvation,” and she did this 
until Paul became annoyed and said to the spirit in her—‘“I 
charge thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her, and it 
came out that very hour.” The power that was in her departed. 
You must imagine that a person in such a position must be pos- 
sessed of some peculiar sensitiveness. She was able to read 
thought ; to gather quickly a conception of the character, the prob- 
able career of those who consulted her and to tell their fortune 
through this power. But when her masters saw that the hope of 
their gain was gone, they laid hold on Paul and Silas and took 
them before the magistrates. 

Now they are annoyed because their pockets are touched. The 
most sensitive part of the ordinary business man is his pocket. 
Touch his pocket—touch his purse and you touch his heart in 
many cases. But you will observe that this girl who followed 
Paul, while she proclaimed what was really the truth, had prob- 
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ably no real understanding of what she was saying. “They are 
servants of the Most High God”—the Pagans worshipped the 
Most High God. “These men are proclaiming to you the way of 
salvation.” All the Pagan world was praying and making vows 
for salvation. The very word “salvation” is characteristic of 
Paul in his Epistles and of Luke; less characteristic of Peter and 
John, and is hardly found in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew. 
It is a word that was taken out of the Pagan religion and filled 
with a new content. Paul was always urging upon the Pagans 
that he was there to give them that which they were eager for and 
were praying for—what they were ignorantly seeking for he was 
declaring unto them. They were seeking salvation; he was there 
to show them what salvation was. Their conception of salva- 
tion was narrow, material and almost devoid of spirituality or 
moral character. It was never wholly devoid of morality. There 
is even in the humblest inscription something to show that the 
salvation for which the Pagan was praying and making a vow 
and a dedication touched his heart. He thought of it most of 
all as health, as the prosperity of his children and of his family 
and as long life; but it is not separated from a moral sense. In 
the mouth of Paul and in the heart of Paul it became the true 
word to describe all that he was setting before them. It really 
means literally—safety, and it is caught up and filled with the 
whole spiritual content of Christianity; it is the way of salvation 
which Paul is teaching to the Pagan world. 

You will observe that in almost every case where Paul is 
brought into the Courts it is through the fact that he interferes 
with the course of business. Any big, important, new idea is 
liable to disturb business. Some people who have been profiting 
by the existing kind of religious thought and who have been 
making images to satisfy that kind of religious thought, find that 
their occupation is endangered because people who are taught 
the way of salvation no longer want images. In business if a man 
finds that his course of business is interfered with by some 
great change in the world, as for example at the present time 
there are immense changes being produced in the aspect and in 
the run of business in Europe, and I imagine also in America, it 
is necessary for the apt and able business man to adapt himself 
to the new conditions. He is not justified in trying to slaughter 
or to imprison his rival, the person who teaches a different way. 
He would be justified in modifying his line of business—per- 
haps going into a totally different line of business, as has been 
the case of many people in recent times through the changes 
brought about by the great war. 

It was in Ephesus that the next incident of contact between the 
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Christians and the magicians—the teachers and practicers of 
magic is described. “There were seven sons of one Sceva, a 
Jew—a Chief Priest, which sought to exorcise and to use the 
name of the Lord Jesus and the evil spirit answered and said 
unto them—‘Jesus I know and Paul I know, but who are you?’ 
And the man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on them and 
mastered them and prevailed against them so that they fled out 
of that house naked and wounded.” You observe here the sons 
of Sceva trying to get the power without paying for it. Simon 
of Samaria at least was willing to pay a fair price. There is 
something reasonable about his conduct, but these men attempt 
to get the power without paying for it at all. They listen—they 
catch a few words—they learn the power that the name of Jesus 
has in the cases of diabolical possession, and they try to use that 
name and suffer accordingly. 

Now it is not unnatural, it is quite in accordance with the char- 
acter of Society, that there should be so many cases of contact 
between this new teaching and the magicians. These low-class 
teachers abounded everywhere. People were all eager to get their 
fortunes told, to have the future read to them, to have their de- 
sires to know the nature of things—to know the future—satisfied, 
to have relations with their lost children. There were any num- 
ber in every town of this class of person. Contact was inevitable 
between the new faith and these people. It is entirely in accord- 
ance with the probabilities and the nature of society at the time 
that this frequency of relation should occur. 

And you notice also how frequently punishment occurs. That 
is a marked feature of the second period in the history of Chris- 
tianity. In the first period you have the one gracious, perfect 
character of the Redeemer. The thought of such action as was 
found by the Apostles to be necessary is entirely inconsistent with 
the life and the action of Jesus. You take, for example, the re- 
markable incident of the punishment of Ananias and Saphira. 
At first sight it certainly appears terribly severe punishment. It 
has only recently occurred in my study of the inscriptions record- 
ing the religion of the time that there must have been a practice 
among the Pagans of exaggerating their gifts to their own re- 
ligion. Case after case occurs in which any subscription that is 
given seems to be multiplied by ten, and this misrepresentation of 
one’s devotion to one’s own religion was an evil in society at the 
time, which the Apostles felt must be stamped upon at the very 
beginning. ; ie el 

It was just today that I succeeded in finishing and delivering to 
the Post a study of a long and important inscription of this 
Province of Galatia, which seemed to’ prove that the Scriptures 
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were already recognized by the Pagans as a power in the year 
101 after Christ. We know that the Scriptures existed, that 
the Christians used them, that every one of the documents (with 
perhaps the exception of the Fourth Gospel, which may have been 
a few years later than that )—that all of these Books were the real 
power of the Church, the life-blood of-the Church. But appar- 
ently they had so impressed the Pagans, and especially the Pagan 
emperors, that measures were being taken to concoct Scriptures 
which should be given to the members of the Societies engaged in 
the worship of the Pagan emperors. The empire was held to- 
gether, the whole character of patriotism depended upon the belief 
that the reigning emperor was the great Power of God—God in- 
carnate in human form upon the earth. And there was created a 
sort of ritual formed into writing and distributed just like the 
Bibles and the Hymn Books in one of your own Churches, de- 
livered to each of them—to each member, in order to carry out 
the ritual according to the established forms which it was to take. 

I confess I was not prepared to find that this phenomenon 
could have taken place so early. I didn’t believe that it was 
earlier than the end of the second century that the Pagan govy- 
ernment—the imperial government—recognized the immense 
power that was given to the Church by the Book. It is the Book 
on which the teaching of Christianity depends. Without the 
Book Christianity could not live. The religion of the Book has 
vitality and there was already in the Year 101 after Christ being 
created some sort of system of Scriptures (or sometimes the 
word is used, “the Graphai”’)—some sort of Scriptures embody- 
ing the recognized form of worship in the imperial religion. 
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I want to speak to you about St. Paul, but first of all I want to 
say it is unofficially. I do not want to preach an obituary sermon 
on St. Paul, because I do not think the moment has come for it. 

It is a good many years since I first read St. Paul. I read St. 
Paul’s Epistles when a boy. I have read them since, and I find, 
as Nordman, the German scholar does, that they do not altogether 
grow easier with time. There are things one does not under- 
stand. Then, like the rest of you, I read a number of books about 
St. Paul, and they did not make him easier to understand. Then 
during the war I had an illuminating experience. The Y. M. 
C. A. sent me out to India, and as my chief was an American, a 
Harvard man, and the men with him, in charge of various places 
in India, were Americans, you can believe that I had an active life 
and saw a great deal of India. And I want to ask you theologi- 
cal students if you have seen the heathen world? Well, then, 
how are you going to interpret St. Paul? Because that is one of 
the things that comes home to me. How many of these people 
who write books about St. Paul have been face to face with the 
heathen world? I think a great many of them have not, 

Now Paul had seen the heathen world from childhood and he 
had seen it from a point of view. Now, I was discussing things 
with a friend in Cambridge the other day, and I propounded this 
view to him, that what you want in this world is a fanatic with a 
sense of humor. In this unhappy sphere of ours you can get a 
fanatic, and you can get a sense of humor, but can you get them 
together? Can you get a fanatic full of human sympathy? That 
is what it is. 

Now Paul grew up a loyal and orthodox Jew in heathen sur- 
roundings. I will begin with one particular temper. J had trav- 
elled all night—that is not strictly accurate—I had been on the 
verge of travelling all night. J had laid in an unlighted railway 
carriage on the west coast of India, shunted by coolies off on a 
side-track, and long afterwards brought to a place along the 
platform. We then started off across the mountains, and down 
on the plain. At last we reached my destination. At the sta- 
tion an American lady met me with a buggy. She took my breath 
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away. I was worked out, so tired out that when I eventually 
reached the house and she put an alternative to me I was unable 
to choose. She said, “Will you sit on the veranda or go and take 
a bath?’ I was past the intellectual effort to decide. If she had 
said do one or the other I would have done it. At the station she 
had said, “Is there anything you would like to see on the way to 
the house?” I gave a short gasp. She said, “This week they are 
driving devils out of women, in the temple. I had never seen 
that being done.” So we went, and I saw it being done. 

We turned into one of the entrance gates, surmounted by a huge 
arch, covered with figures of gods, from the ground to the very 
top, elaborately carved, but repulsive. We left the buggy and 
picked our way through the crowd to the entrance hall, which 
was supported by four great columns. There was a great group 
of men and women, and their clothing was reduced much below 
that worn in Northern India, and we saw these half naked figures 
in the dim light and the sacred pool across the way. We went 
through this strange dim place. I told you I was tired and I 
told you that because I want you to discount what I say. 

We came up to a great quadrangular cloister, around the roof 
of which were painted pictures, and in the middle a great pool. 
All down this side of the colonnade groups of people sat on the 
ground, There is a great deal of courtesy about the people in 
India, and the older people pushed the boys aside and made a 
place for the two white people, and I saw what was going on. 
There was a little group, and in the middle a woman sat on the 
ground, absolutely rigid and motionless, and no expression on her 
face at all. Her relatives sat on the ground behind her. A little 
pot with some kind of fumigation was in front, and a priest sat 
on the ground and kept leaning over and chanting in her ear, 
swinging backward and forward. She was seeking to be free 
from the devil that possessed her. It was a strange scene. We 
moved to the next group. There things had gone a little further, 
and the woman was acting as I never saw anybody. Her arms 
were up, and she sat on the ground, swinging over until her fin- 
ger-tips touched the ground, backward and forward. And down 
through the colonnade were groups in one stage or another. 

Now, I have told men about this, but I always feel that I fail to 
produce the reaction in their minds that came over mine. [ tell 
you I drew a deep long breath. How the pity and the horror of 
the whole thing surged over me! You know you live in the 
hustling twentieth century; I belong to the nineteenth; but here 
I was back in the seventh or the first, and here the ancient scene 
rose up before my eyes of the devil resisted, and the old story 
came back to me with new force, how the early Christians had 
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driven out devils by the name of Jesus, and the feeling rose in 
me that I would like to do it. But I did not speak their language, 
and there was this strange sight. 

The next day I was taken over the temple by a Brahmin, He 
showed me a number of things, but he did not show me all, but I 
saw them later on. They are very shrewd. He took me around 
in all sorts of places—the elephant quarters and all sorts of 
things—some things he didn’t show me. In one place he showed 
me four great statues of gods. He told me the gods were legion 
—not a repetition, but all gods. We went through the temple 
hall after that and we were shown the outside. Pilgrims were 
going around the inner wall with their right hands touching the 
wall to gain the reaction which came. 

I asked the Brahmin who showed me all this, ““What is there 
in this for all these poor people?” He quoted some lines of Sans- 
krit, which translated is to the effect that “the leaf comes before 
the flower,” and he indicated that this was what it meant for these 
poor people. He said, “You think this is superstition, but you 
must learn your letters before you can read the book of logic 
and philosophy, and this is their alphabet.” In other words, in 
all that superstition and all that wrong work is the alphabet of 
religion, and how wrong it was I saw later. For I was there 
another day when a less guarded person showed me things. 

The British government has criticized a great many things in 
India. Here is one of the things. They passed an Act against 
public obscenity. I suppose they are in sympathy with the Act, 
but there has been an exception put in the Act, exempting it from 
application in the act of religion in the temples. Think of it! 
And I saw some of the things, in one place and another in India, 
that are exempted from the Act, in stone and wood, and I could 
tell you more about that temple that I picked up. The temple 
women—you remember that magnificent verse, many of you, “I 
am thy son and the son of thy handmaid.” It is a splendid verse, 
but what they can do with it in Southern India, I do not know, 
for the vilest piece of abuse that you can offer a native of India 
is to call him “the son of a handmaid of God.” So now you know 
what is in the temple. What was the chief reaction of it? An 
extraordinary sympathy sprung up in my mind in Southern In- 
dia, with the action of the Mohammedans when they conquered 
Northern India—they smashed the idols and destroyed the temple. 
Perhaps some of you would say “How unspeakable!” All right, 
see the temple, see what the people worship and know what goes 
on in the temples. The temple is the focus of impurity, and their 
gods are impure. One of the commonest legends is of Krishna. 
You see it carved roughly and crudely in the old temples. You 
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can buy it in oleograph for four cents, or done in Parisian style; 
I got one,—Krishna on the branch of a tree playing his flute and 
his clothing hung on the branches of the tree. The legend is an 
obscene one; but he is a philosopher and it is a symbol. 

Now I want to put to you this—Paul lived in such a world, and 
Paul was a Jew; he was passionately devoted to God. Do you 
believe in God? So many of us nowadays are like the Professor 
who came out of a lecture and said “No, no!” And somebody 
said to him, “What do you believe in?” He said, “I believe,” 
then he hesitated, and said, “in a sort of a kind of something.” 
You know I believe that is what is the matter with us Christians 
today, we believe in “a sort of a kind of something,” many of us. 
But Paul did not. Paul believed in a personal God who was 
concerned with every Israelite; too pure to have His name men< 
tioned. Paul was a passionate monotheist face to face with the 
kind of scene I have described in modern India. What I found 
in modern India was found in Paul’s ancient world. Paul lived 
two years in Corinth we know. Paul was face to face with 
idolatry, and a passionate monotheist all the time. Then people 
tell me that when Paul became a Christian he turned to the mysti- 
cal sect of idolatry in order to express his new experience. Would 
that man naturally turn to the sect of the Hindus for his Chris- 
tian experience? Some people talk in this way. 

Now, I want to speak of another thing. These are only frag- 
ments. I met a Hindu, or I heard about him—I think I met him. 
He was a Christian. That is to say, he had family prayers in 
his house. Family prayers do not occur in every house in Eng- 
land just now, but he had family prayers in his house. When 
called as a witness in a law court he told the court he was a Chris- 
tian and his testimony was taken on that basis. You can under- 
stand that in India witnesses have to be bound in different ways. 
It would do no good to try to get a Hindu to speak the truth 
under a Mohammedan oath. This man was a Christian, but he 
would not be baptized. But I got to know right in India what 
Paul means by such phrases as “Buried with Him in baptism.” 
Just this—how far are you prepared to go with Jesus Christ? All 
the way, except one step, and it is that one step that counts. In 
that Hindu world you can have family prayers to any god you 
like—all the gods there are and heaps that aren’t. You have a 
large selection—three hundred thousand gods, apart from the 
Christian God. What is one among so many? You can say in 
public that you are a Christian, but there is an irrevocable step 
and that man would take every step but the one irrevocable step. 
Do you see? It makes a difference. In a good many human 
relations you will take every step in a contract except putting your 
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name to it. You will take every step in marriage except going 
to the registrar or the minister; and some people will take every 
step in following Jesus Christ except the irrevocable one. They 
are going to keep a back-door to get out of in case of need. And 
I got a fresh light on that early church, and the early church was 
not made, and I do not think the modern church is going to be 
made, by people who will go with Jesus Christ ninety-nine per 
cent of the way. Please understand I am not talking about im- 
mersion or anything of that sort. There have been Baptists who 
have taken that step and have gone ninety-nine per cent of the 
way; there was another step that they left out. But in the early 
church, and in India today, and I think in other countries, are 
people who are going one hundred per cent of the way with 
Jesus Christ. There are many who will go some of the way 
and then remember things they have got to go back and fetch. I 
did plowing one morning on a Canadian farm for my father and 
I got a knowledge of how easy it was. It was a wonderful scene 
up there by the lake, but I learned that you cannot plow and at- 
tend to the scenery at the some time. 

Then there is a third thing I want to say about Paul in that 
world. He grew up init. I got light on the thing from a chance 
scene on the second-class deck of an Atlantic steamer. I dare 
say you who have crossed, particularly coming this way, know 
how when people begin to recover a little and the children get 
back their appetites, there is no end of it. They race around the 
deck and get in the way of everybody. What I noticed was that 
there were Gentiles and Jews, but the children did not know they 
were Gentiles and Jews and so did not think about it. But we are 
grown up now and we should not play with a Hebrew in quite the 
same way nor he with us. 

What sort of boys do you think Paul played with when he was 
young? He grew up in Tarsus, a Greek city. I cannot think he 
knew no Gentiles. He took to Gentiles in later life as a duck 
takes to water, and they to him. You can make an enormous list 
of people, from the New Testament, who were friends of Paul, 
on very intimate terms. He liked men. You may think that be- 
gan with his conversion. I think conversion does an enormous 
deal for men, but not some things. Nature plants in us certain 
seeds and conversion gets them to flower. If you sow in the earth 
geranium seeds, they will not flower with wild roses; and the gifts 
you find in Christian Paul it seems to me were working toward 
expression in the Jewish Paul, and of the Jewish Paul I got a 
glimpse here and there. I believe that he knew and knew pretty 
intimately, in his Tarsus days, Gentile boys and what was going 
to happen to them. Do you remember when first you were told 
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that there is a difference in the world between one class and 
another? I had heard that. Yes, and then a school friend of mine 
died. There were Jews who believed that the whole Gentile 
world was going to perdition. It is easy to talk in the general; 
it is a great deal easier to send a whole Gentile world to perdi- 
tion than to send one particular Gentile who is an intimate friend 
of yours to perdition. You see? 

I have had one or two friends who strongly disapprove of the 
views that I hold, but I am delighted to say that they look the 
other way when those views crop up around me. Do you see? 
That is a great help. 

Here is Paul growing up in Tarsus, a boy among boys and he 
knows Gentile boys. What was God going to do with those boys? 
I believe that was one of the things that was going through Paul’s 
mind when he went to Jerusalem; one of the things which 
puzzled him. And the Jews found a curious challenge in the 
church. The church was not as wrong as he wished it to be. As 
you get into life you find the enemy is not a bad fellow. Of 
course the church was wrong and Paul was going to exterminate 
it. He sees it is going to bring up the particular position of 
Israel. At the same time it may be solving some other questions 
about the Gentile world. As to the Gentile world, that is a matter 
which God only knows. Yes, but it matters to Paul; it haunts him. 

I found some trace in Tarsus about him in another way. Do 
you remember how he speaks of the races when he talks to the 
Corinthians, and of boxing? ‘Run to win,” “So run that ye may 
obtain.” In English we have it “Run to win.” I ask you, do you 
think Paul never saw a race until he heard there were races and 
boxing matches in Corinth? Well, if you read your Shakespeare 
or your Plato, you will find that when Cleopatra staged that 
event of going to meet Anthony, she sailed up the river to Tar- 
sus and passed by the wrestling-ground there. And I have a 
sort of feeling that, whether it was allowed or not, there were 
Jews who knew what went on there. The stripped Greek Ath- 
lete was offensive to the Jew, as was the Greek hat. In the city 
of Bombay you see all kinds of Greek hats, and by the kind of 
hat a man wears you know his origin and religion and all about 
him, I have a sort of feeling that, although the Jewish boys were 
not allowed to see the races and boxing matches officially, that 
there were unusual ways of seeing them. We know that a spe- 
cial part of the theatre was set apart for the Jews. Paul, it 
seems to me (I do not say this categorically) watched those races, 
and if he had been running he would have run to win, and all 
through life he ran to win. He says “So fight I not as one who 
beats the air.” A man who boxed with Paul, either in the body 
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or the spirit, had better look out. Peter found at Antioch that he 
did not land all his blows in the air and respected him accordingly. 

And then this man went to Jerusalem and he saw things; the 
Christian cause must be right or wrong. With a man like Paul it 
had got to be right or it had got to be wrong. Paul thought it 
obviously wrong, and yet it seems to suggest things about the 
Gentile world that worried him. Of course you cannot have a 
suffering Messiah, because that would be degrading God. Then 
came Stephen’s speech and another idea. I believe a new idea 
inspired Paul from that speech, The explanation of the degrad- 
ing death of Jesus of Nazareth, the death which stamped Him 
as an imposter; and then Stephen points out that persecution and 
suffering had been the thing that authenticated every problem 
ever sent to Israel, so that the suffering and shame of Jesus in- 
stead of being a knock-out blow for His cause was His final 
authentification. Then, of course, came the murder (if you like) 
of Stephen. Now there is one thing you note in life. When 
something has to be done, something to your auto, for instance, 
and another man does it and you look on, he doesn’t do it 
right. He is too slow. You see too much when you are looking 
on. And Paul saw a great deal too much that day. That makes 
me feel when reading the Gospel that I am reading the real thing, 
and when I am reading the Pauline story I am reading the real 
thing. It seems to me you get the story that Paul told Luke, and 
that triumphant death of Stephen does not come from the Chris- 
tians who were there but from the young man who held the 
clothes of the men who killed him. I like the story a great deal 
better. There is a young man. It is a disgusting job. He could 
stand and watch, as we do I dare say. Notice also that this man 
was apparently ready to die and Paul was not. That was a bad 
contrast. Another thing—he had no manner of resentment 
against the people who put him toe death. He seems to under- 
stand it is the kind of thing they would do because they did not 
understand. Then comes the evidence of the vision. Here Paul 
is watching Stephen die and Stephen speaks of a vision. Now 
this young Pharisee looking on is reduced to two alternatives— 
Stephen saw a vision, or Stephen lied. Stephen was not the kind 
of a man to lie about a matter, least of all now. Then he saw a 
vision, But there is Jesus at the right hand of God. That is all 
wrong. That is absurd. Then Stephen does not see the vision. 
And now there are quite a number of things going on in his mind. 
The passion for righteousness that cannot be changed, the asso- 
ciation with Gentiles who were his rea) friends, the solution, or 
a step toward the solution, of the suffering of Christ. And then 
the extraordinary vision. Then came the scene at the gate of 
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Damascus. He sees his vision, and from that time forward he 
left off wavering and spoke with power; he did not beat the air 
when he talked about Jesus Christ. He had the secret that is 
going to solve the problem of heathenism—that God is going to 
save that heathen world. It made a fighter of Paul. He had got 
to save that world through Jesus Christ. 

You read in the papers what is happening in India. You read 
about the government; you have theories about democracy. I 
know you have. But what kind of a democracy is it where only 
six per cent of the people read and write? What kind of a de- 
mocracy is it where fifty million people are untouchable? That I 
mean. If they touch a person he goes and washes, If a Brahmin 
comes down the road the untouchable has to go off the road one 
hundred yards in the rice fields, so that no breath will be wafted 
to the Brahmin. The school is put alongside of the temple. Why 
not? The Israelite put the school alongside the temple. But 
large masses of the population cannot come within so many hun- 
dred yards of the school. 

What I want to ask you is—what is the solution of the prob- 
lem of India? It is not democracy; it is not economics; it is not a 
foreign government that is acceptable to the people. If you do 
not believe me, ask any American missionary. The problem of 
the country is idolatry. I have seen it and I know it. That is why, 
as an Englishman, I feel that my nation is trustee to God for fifty 
million people who are sub-human, by the theories of India. And 
I want to say that these fifty million, large masses of them, are 
willing to come to a Christian church; not with proper motives, 
I admit, but with mixed motives. One is this—they believe that 
in a Christian church their children will be better, economically 
and socially, and you and I know their children will be better in 
another way. There are these masses of people and there is this 
heathen world, with a problem and an appeal. I am haunted by 
it. More than you realize are the people suffering under it. It is 
the pain of India. It was the problem of Paul. 

Now I say, in God’s name, make up your minds about Jesus 
Christ again. How many steps of the way are you going with 
Him? If he wants you to go to India, do go. You know Adoni- 
ram Judson, You know what he did. I have seen snatches of it. 
I have spoken to Burmese Christians. I have spoken to Tamil 
Christians. He did tremendous things for the Christian Church. 
America has done great things for India, but do you realize there 
are great things left to do, and that you, with your vision of 
Christ, have got to settle about what He wants in regard to those 
fifty million of untouchables? How many people think they are 
not untouchable! But you have the story just as it is—they are! 
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“THE MINISTER, A LEADER OF MEN” 


An address by Mr. Everett A. Greene given at the Boston Baptist 
Social Union on “Newton Night’ June 5th. 


This evening I shall tell you of a strong personal conviction. 
And it should be said in the presence of the noted educators who 
are your invited guests that these remarks are those of a business 
man, made from the viewpoint of a layman, who, while observing 
the field of education closely and with the greatest interest, neces- 
sarily sees it from the outside. 

On behalf of the Board of Trustees of the Newton Theological 
Institution I acknowledge with gratitude the hospitality of the 
Union in again entertaining our faculty and graduating class. For 
many years you have maintained this delightful custom of hold- 
ing an annual “Newton Night.’ Not only is this a real courtesy 
but there is something significant in the event. Of the living 
graduates of our Institution, 350 are rendering service in New 
England while some 700 more are outside. Therefore, New 
England is distinctly our constituency and you laymen represent- 
ing many churches around Boston should have a peculiar interest 
in what we are doing. Indeed Newton is your enterprise. 

If you were to go out through the suburbs west of the city for 
about seven miles, you would be impressed with the ideal location 
of the Seminary on Newton Hill. It is one of the most sightly 
hills in eastern Massachusetts, richly endowed by nature with 
trees and shrubbery. Beautiful as it 1s today, some of us see not 
only its attractive campus but we see also the historical back- 
ground represented by nearly one hundred years of service to the 
Baptist denomination. We think of the graduates during this 
time who have rendered conspicuous service to their fellow men; 
preachers like George Dana Boardman and Adoniram Judson 
Gordon, college presidents like Barnas Sears and Martin B. An- 
derson. When we think of the far flung battle line in the mission- 
ary fields, our list is a long one but we might mention Lyman 
Jewett in India, D. A. W. Smith in Burma and John L, Dearing 
in Japan. Newton has turned money into Christian character and 
service and leadership, and it has a record of which we are justly 
proud. : 

And if, you stand on this hill top you can look many miles 
across the wooded country; you can see the gilded dome of the 
State House and far in the distance Mount Wachusett and Mount 
Monadnock. But those of us concerned with the interests of this 
Seminary see not only the hills and valleys included in a beautiful 
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panorama but we see also a future for Newton, bright and prom- 
ising. Newton will keep right on producing leaders just as it 
has in the past. Our President and faculty are prepared to meet 
the situation. We recognize the needs of our time. We realize 
not only the importance of effective preaching but we know the 
value of religious education, that our boys and girls may more 
readily apply Christian principles to every day living. 

And now I come to the conviction which was mentioned at 
the outset—that above all the problems and perplexities of our 
time, it is of most vital importance to our denomination that it 
shall provide for an adequately prepared, effective, Christian min- 
istry. We can hardly over-estimate the value of having trained 
conscientious leaders. The Master himself concentrated his efforts 
on building a church by gathering about him a group of men 
whose minds were saturated with his ideas and steeped in his 
spirit and then he staked the whole future of his cause on what 
these men would do and be. Leadership in our churches now is 
of supreme importance. May I venture to define three outstand- 
ing qualifications of leadership? 

The first one is vision. We need to distinguish clearly between 
a visionary man and a man of vision. Our true leader is not im- 
practical; he is a prophet. He sees sometimes clearly, and yet 
sometimes vaguely, the meaning of the present and the needs of 
the future. Nothing is simply an isolated fact of the hour. He 
has an insight to interpret today in the light of yesterday and to 
visualize a better tomorrow. In spite of the precedents of the 
past, regardless of the mistakes of the present, he has the con- 
fidence to construct a nobler future. He sees things in the large. 
He beholds things not only as they are but as they are to be. He 
has imagination. He must possess an open mind and heart and 
be ready to listen and consider with humility the experience of 
others and to accept new aspects of truth. 

Our leader of today should have enthusiasm. The man of real 
vision is quite naturally absorbed in his task and has a live interest 
in it. One of the greatest business assets is enthusiasm. It tram- 
ples over prejudice, it spurs inaction, it storms the citadel of its 
object, it engulfs all obstacles. It is contagious and people feel 
the lack of it when it is wanting. 

A third quality to go along with vision and enthusiasm is co- 
operation. We have come to recognize the value of organized 
effort. You cannot sing an oratorio alone and no matter how 
talented you may be as a violinist, you cannot play the Fifth 
Symphony by yourself. The free lance has a beautiful time for 
a while but his day is short lived. It just does not pay to start 
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agitation. The gospel normally acts like leaven, not like dynamite. 
Society is changed by evolution not by revolution. Construc- 
tive efforts are far better than those which are destructive. 

Do we realize the nobleness of the task? A story is told of a 
visitor in an architect’s office. Interesting himself in the drafts- 
men, he began by asking one of them what he was doing. The 
reply was “I am making a plan.” To the second he asked ‘What 
are you working for?” The reply in this case was “Four dollars 
a day.” To the third the same question brought the reply “I am 
making the design of a building” but when he saw a man deeply 
absorbed in his task in a far corner of the room and asked him 
what he was doing the man looked up and replied “I am helping to 
build a cathedral.” He had a vision of the completed structure. 
He was enthusiastic in his task. He realized that he was engaged 
in cooperative effort. 

These graduates who are your guests tonight, and the men and 
women who are to follow them in the years to come, dedicate their 
lives to Christian service. We laymen hardly realize what this 
means. Some of them will be preaching, some of them will be 
teaching, they will call upon the sick and the troubled and they will 
make themselves the friends of the boys and girls. But in doing 
this they will all be strengthening the line of an institution which 
reaches out into all the cities of the land and into all the lands of 
the earth; a very worthy institution whose work will go forward 
after they are gone—the Christian church which has as its great 
purpose the building of Christian character, 
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The Demand for Tratned Workers. 


Our Baptist Churches are asking in ever-increasing 
numbers for trained workers in religious education. 
‘The demand far exceeds the supply and they are hav- 
ing to use both those who are now studying in this 
field and many untrained and unskilled workers. 
‘These are doing their utmost and deserve much credit 
for doing all they can to help out in a difficult situation, 
but they are themselves the first to see and acknowledge 
the need for those who are experts. 


Some may ask why it is necessary or desirable to 
bring into our churches those who are unacquainted 
with the people and the local situation, when our 
Sunday schools have been carried on so long by sin- 
cere and consecrated church members who know the 
children and young people intimately. Education, 
whether secular or religious, needs the skilled worker. 
If the day school accepts this fact as axiomatic it must 
be recognized as equally important to the more vital 
work of the church school. Our whole national edu- 
cational system is today undergoing a slow but steady 
transformation and, we believe, improvement under 
the guidance and leadership of eminent educators. If 
such a change is felt to be necessary in the field of 
secular education, certainly it is important that our 
system of religious education be thoroughly investi- 
gated with a view to its improvement. No part of a 
child’s education is more essential to him nor to the 
world in which he lives, and thinking men and women 
everywhere are beginning to realize that unless more 
time is spent on it and unless the quality of the leader- 
ship and work is vastly improved, our children can 
never receive a real religious education. 
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To achieve this end, trained leaders are essential. 
Religious education is a profession and as such it de- 
mands not only consecration and natural ability, but 
also special training in properly qualified schools, pre- 
ceded, preferably, by a college or university course. 
Without this careful preparation workers in religious 
education cannot present to the young people of the 
world today the vital truths of the Christian life in a 
way that matches the best educational standards and 
compels their intelligent interest. 


Newton Meets This Need. 


Newton Theological Institution is known and re- 
spected all over the world for its high standards, its 
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thorough training of the student, and its long and 
honorable history. It was organized in the year 1825 
to meet the need of Baptist Churches for trained lead- 
ership, and was the first school among Baptists de- 
voted exclusively to theological education. “Today its 
influence is world-wide. Its graduates are at work in 
all lands. ‘They are pastors, professors, missionaries, 
and presidents of colleges, universities, and theological 
seminaries. Over a thousand of its graduates are at 
work in this country, and large numbers of them are 
scattered in other parts of the world. ‘The roster of 
its graduates is long, and is remarkable for the posi- 
tions of responsibility and of great usefulness which 
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they have held. It is interesting to note that the years 
of service given by all the Newton men who have 
served in Asia total 2,250, of which 1,933 were given 
in Burma. Newton men have translated the Bible 
into ten of the principal languages of Asia. 


Today Newton has come forward to meet a new 
need, that of trained workers in Religious Education, 
and has opened its doors to young women. ‘The regu- 
lar course in the School of Religious Education for 
Women includes two years of resident study followed 
by a year of practical work in a regular position. Dur- 
ing this last year a thesis is written and submitted. 
The degree of Master of Religious Education is con- 
ferred for satisfactory work at the end of the third 
year. A high standard is maintained in the school 
and only those are admitted who have the college 
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degree or who can satisfy the faculty that they are 
competent to pursue the studies offered. The work 
required is distinctly graduate in character. 


The course is made up of required and elective 
studies, ninety hours being necessary for graduation. 
‘This makes an average of fifteen hours a week during 
the three terms of each year. ‘The courses offered 
cover not only the materials for religious education 
but also the methods for their use and the study of 
psychology which is most essential to this sort of 
work. ‘They are divided into eight groups as follows: 
Psychology, Teaching Methods (including principles 
of teaching, departmental methods, story telling, 
handwork, pageantry, and music), Organization, Old 
and New Testament, Theology, Church History, and 
Social Science in its relation to the work of the Church. 
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Newton is unique in having the privilege of using 
as a laboratory for practical work and experiment the 
Church school of the First Baptist Church, Newton 
Centre. This is one of the strongest churches in the 
denominational fellowship and has had many notable 
men as pastors. The great traditions of its pulpit are 
continued in the pastorate of Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle, 
who is also an expert in religious education and is 
making it the outstanding feature of the program of 
the church. The Church School is thoroughly organ- 
ized under the able leadership of Mr. Everett A. 
Greene, Treasurer of the Seminary. In this school the 
methods taught in Newton are carefully worked out 
and tested so that the student may discover at once 
whether they are really practicable. “This opportunity 
is both unusual and valuable. 

Besides the course in religious education, the regular 
theological course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity is now open to young women under the same 
requirements as those for young men. ‘This requires 
three years in residence with an average of fifteen hours 
a week in the classroom. A few courses in religious 
education are included in the requirements for this 
degree and others may be elected as the student wishes. 

Upon the Newton faculty are men of intellectual 
and inspirational power. “They have pursued special 
studies in their own departments in preparation for 
their work, and have had experience as preachers and 
pastors. ‘They are therefore specially fitted to present 
truth in vital and practical forms and to prepare the 
student most effectively for her field of service in our 
churches. 

At the head of the various departments are Presi- 
dent George E. Horr, Church History; Frederick L. 
Anderson, New Testament; Winfred N. Donovan, 
Old ‘Testament; Henry K. Rowe, Social Science; Rich- 
ard M. Vaughan, Christian Theology; Woodman 
Bradbury, Homiletics and Pastoral Duties; James P. 
Berkeley, Religious Education; C. Edmund Neil, Pub- 
lic Speaking. 
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Newton’s Location. 


Newton is located on one of the sightliest hills in 
eastern Massachusetts. From the campus one may 
gaze north over woods, hills, and towns to Mount 
Monadnock in New Hampshire, or south over quiet 
fields and valleys to Blue Hill. To the east may be 
seen the golden dome of the State House, the slender 
shaft of Bunker Hill Monument, and the Custom 
House tower. 

Boston, with its wealth of cultural and intellectual 
opportunities, is but seven miles away. Weekly con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, recitals by 
great artists, art exhibitions at the museums, libraries, 
and clubs, free lectures of unusual merit at the Lowell 
Institute, the libraries, and museums form a few of 
the attractions. 

Historical associations are of greatest interest both 
in and near Boston. ‘The old State House with its 
remarkable history, Faneuil Hall, sometimes called 
“The Cradle of Liberty,’”’ the Old North Church, now 
known as Christ Church, King’s Chapel with its 
adjacent burying ground, the quaint little house once 
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the home of Paul Revere, now in the center of the 
Italian section, the stately mansion of Harrison Gray 
Otis, the Boston Atheneum, which numbers among 
its treasures three of the few extant copies of John 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, and a large part of George Wash- 
ington’s personal library, the Old Granary and Copp’s 
Hill Burying Grounds which date back to colonial 
days—all these are near the center of the city. A few 
miles away are Cambridge, Lexington and Concord, 
Bunker Hill Monument, the Navy Yard, Marblehead, 
and Salem, and, a little farther still, Plymouth. 


Boston is as well an educational center. Newton is 
one of six Protestant theological seminaries in or near 
the city. Harvard University, Boston University, 
Wellesley College, Radcliffe College, Simmons College, 
and Tufts College are near at hand. Library facilities 
are unsurpassed. Newton's 38,000 books in its own 
library are supplemented by the Newton city library 
and by the more than a million volumes in the Widener 
Library at Harvard and the Boston Public Library. 
The General Theological Library, with more than 
20,000 volumes is also open to our students. 


Moreover, with a cosmopolitan population of 
nearly two million, Greater Boston affords excellent 
opportunities for social studies and missionary activity 
of different kinds. 


Student Life. 


With the establishment of the School of Religious 
Education for Women, Chase House was secured for 
a dormitory. ‘This is a large and beautiful house, 
situated on the seminary hill within four minutes’ 
walk of the other buildings. It is most attractively 
furnished throughout and is equipped with every mod- 
ern convenience. It forms a real home for the students. 
Table and bed linen and one pair of warm blankets 
are furnished for each student. Extra bedding, tow- 
els, and accessories for the room are to be brought by 
the young women themselves. Free use of the well- 
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equipped laundry in Chase House is allowed the 
students whenever they wish it. The charge for board 
and room is approximately $10 a week. Since there 
are no tuition fees, this is the only considerable expense. 


‘The intellectual, spiritual and social life on the hill 
is very fine and most enjoyable, and the Newton 
Centre Baptist Church affords a church home to the 
students to which they are cordially welcomed. 


Priscilla H. Fowle, Ph.D., Radcliffe (Harvard), is 
Dean of Women Students and has general oversight 
of their social life, plans their courses of study with 
them, and assists them in every way possible. 


The Challenge to Service. 


“Just as [am, young, strong, and free, 
To be the best that I can be, 
For truth, and righteousness, and thee, 
Lord of my life, I come.”’ 


“Young, strong, and free,’ free to choose for her 
profession or her life work any one of a large number 
of fields—this is the situation that faces the college 
woman of today. Opportunities for work and service 
are open to her in every direction as they never were 
before, and their very number makes it difficult for her 
to choose. 


To those who are interested in definite Christian 
service the call comes with a greater and clearer appeal 
than ever in the past. Events of recent years have 
shown us more and more clearly that we must moral- 
ize the tremendous forces which the mastery of 
science has placed in our hands or our civilization will 
break down of its own weight. On every hand it is 
recognized that the personal and social ideals of the 
Christian religion are the one hope of the world. ‘To 
plant these ideals in the hearts of children and young 
people everywhere is the biggest task, the most satis- 
factory, to which one can devote one’s life. 
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Equipment for Service. 


A leading American educator has said in substance 
that the true motive of intellectual and spiritual life 
is service, and that motive burns in American youth 
Ofetoday, and for the last fifty years it has burned 
hotly. ‘The true motive is service,—service to society, 
to the community into which a man is thrown, service 
to the nation, service to mankind. But how is this 
service to be rendered? In just the way in which it 
has always been rendered,—by the acquirement of per- 
sonal, individual power to think, to act, to do. 


‘The opportunity for service opens in many direc- 
tions, in medicine, in law, in business, in engineering, 
in chemical and electrical research, in journalism, in lit- 
erature, but no activity presents a finer opportunity 
or a more arousing challenge than the Christian minis- 
try, regarded as religious leadership. And here, just 
as in medicine, engineering and research, specialized 
equipment is of the first importance. 


Today many who are extolling a life of service ap- 
pear to forget this need of equipment. ‘They recognize 
the need in the case of the surgeon, if he is to perform 
an Operation upon one dear to them; they recognize 
the need in the case of the lawyer who is to conduct a 
litigation; they recognize the need in the case of the 
engineer who becomes responsible for a building or a 
bridge, but they hardly recognize the need of a parallel 
equipment in the case of the religious leader, who 1s 
pastor of a church, a home or foreign missionary or a 
director of religious and educational activities. 


And yet this is saying too much. The most 
thoughtful people recognize the need of the best equip- 
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ment for religious leaders. They see the frightful 
waste and futility of putting the most important in- 
terest of human life, and the principal force for main- 
taining and improving the moral tone of our commun- 
ities in the hands of tyros and apprentices. Our 
churches are increasingly demanding trained, equipped 
religious leaders, who know their business. 


The Broadening Task. 


‘The way the task of the Christian leader has broad- 
ened in our time is very impressive. A generation or 
so ago the work was that of preaching and caring for 
the spiritual needs of a congregation. That still re- 
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mains an outstanding function of the minister, but the 
new recognition of the vital importance of religious 
education makes it necessary that he have a competent 
knowledge of psychology and of sound educational 
theory and, also, of the organization and administra- 
tion of a modern type of church school. ‘Then, too, 
the social aspect of Christianity, which has been largely 
emphasized in this generation, compels the minister to 
touch many civic and charitable interests. “Io make 
wise pronouncements in this field and to give intelli- 
gent co-operation to all worthy social movements, he 
must know his sociology and the social significance of 
the Christian religion. But the increased demands of 
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the minister today must not be appraised merely in 
the terms of additional hard work but also in the vast 
extension in his usefulness and influence, his keener 
joy in a wider service and his deeper interest in a more 
varied opportunity. “There has never been a more sig- 
nificant and glorious time in which to be a minister 
than in the present day. 


The work of religious education is comparatively 
new in its present aspect yet it is really as old as Chris- 
tianity itself. Education is not alone instruction as 
we have been wont to think of it, but more truly the 
developing to the greatest possible degree of the native 
capacities within the individual in conformity with 
the finest conception of life. It is not alone preparation 
for the life of an adult. It is training in living the life 
of a child or of an adolescent. Sometime ago secular 
education reached these conclusions, but the church 
school has been all too slow to adopt them. We 
now see that we are not merely to teach the child 
the Bible but to teach him how to live in accordance 
with the principles of living given in that greatest 
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guide to life, our Bible. If he is to live now or ever 
in accord with its ideals he must know the Bible, must 
make it a part of himself so that it may bea really vital 
force within him. We do not want for the child a love- 
less knowledge of the text of the Bible but a devotion 
to its spirit which shall function in every part of his 
life, whatever the road he may follow. ‘The task then 
of the worker in religious education is so to construct 
the educational program of the church as to accomplish 
this purpose. ‘The child and the young person need 
the truths of the Bible not because they are to be adults 
some day, but because they are what they are today, 
and must be guided by some sort of principles in their 
present life. ‘True religious education shows them 
that the finest ideals make for the best and happiest 
life and that these are found in the pages of the Bible 
as nowhere else. 


Whether the Christian leader is to serve in this coun- 
try or abroad the task is similar, for the deepest needs 
of mankind are alike whatever the color of the skin. 
To worship is innate. Whom or what a man worships 
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depends upon the environment in which he lives and 
the religious nurture which he receives. “To guide and 
instruct the ignorant calls for the best training quite 
as much as work among those of some education, for 
training, like education, is not alone the gathering of 
information but the development of personality as 
well. What we are speaks more loudly than what we 
say for we teach by influence quite as much as by pre- 
cept. 


The challenge then of the twentieth century to the 
Youth of America is that they make the most of all 
the splendid opportunities that surround them, that 
they equip themselves in the most effective way for 
whatever life work they may choose, and that they 
give themselves unreservedly in the service of man- 
kind. No life work offers greater opportunity for 
this than does distinctively Christian service. 


The Facilities for Training. 


To each one answering the call to Christian service 
there comes the question of where to secure adequate 
training for the great task that lies ahead. One of the 
principal schools of our denomination is Newton The- 
ological Institution. For nearly one hundred years 
it has been training students for the work of the min- 
istry. It was the first school among Baptists devoted 
exclusively to theological instruction, and has always 
maintained a very high standard of work. Its gradu- 
ates have gone into all parts of the world as well as 
into all sections of our own country. They have been 
ministers in city, suburb and country parish. They 
have been professors in and presidents of colleges, uni- 
versities and other theological schools. Many have 
gone to the foreign countries where they have given 
long years of useful and distinguished service. In 
Asia alone Newton men have given more than 2,250 
years of service and have translated the Bible into ten 
of the principal languages. “Today they are rendering 
these same sorts of service in all parts of the world. 
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‘The Newton course covers a period of three years 
and thoroughly equips the student to begin the work 
of the Christian ministry. A wide variety of courses 
is given in such subjects as the Old and New Testa- 
ment, Theology, Church History, Sociology, Homi- 
letics, Religious Education and Public Speaking by pro- 
fessors, all of whom are prepared through special study 
and experience as pastors and preachers to bring to the 
student expert knowledge and real inspiration. 

Three years ago Newton's field of service was great- 
ly widened through the establishment of a School of 
Religious Education for Women. Our Baptist churches 
are calling in ever increasing numbers for trained 
leaders in this field and as yet the supply does not equal 
the demand, which is rapidly increasing. “This course 
is open as is the other to college graduates and to those 
who can satisfy the faculty that they have had 
an education equivalent to that of a college graduate. 
Two years of study are necessary. Special emphasis is 
laid upon religious education and opportunity is given 
for practice work in various parts of the field. ‘The 
student is also given careful training in related courses 
in the other departments. 
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With the possibility of foreign service in mind the 
faculty give several courses especially preparing for 
this work. These include the Psychology and Philos- 
ophy of Religion, Comparative Religions, Missions 
and Politics in the Far East, the Near East, Africa, and 
Latin America, Educational Missions, and Present-day 
policies and Programs in Foreign Missions. 


The Location of Newton. 


The location of Newton Theological Institution is 
for several reasons quite ideal. Its beautiful campus 
occupies the whole summit of one of the sightliest hills 
in eastern Massachusetts. “To the north one gazes over 
cities, woods and hills, and can on a reasonably clear 
day plainly see Mount Monadnock, sixty-five miles 
away in New Hampshire. To the east lies Boston 
with the golden dome of the State House, the tall 
tower of the new Custom House, and, beyond, the 
slender shaft of Bunker Hill Monument clearly visible. 
To the south and west the gently rolling country is 
dotted here and there with beautiful homes, and 
against the horizon are outlined the low hills of south- 
ern Massachusetts. Whether gleaming in the sunshine, 
or veiled by snow or rain, or lighted by the thousand 
glowing lamps of night the view is one which always 
brings help and inspiration and uplift to those who 
gaze upon it. 


‘The campus itself is artistically adorned with many 
trees and shrubs and affords upon its roomy hilltop 
ample space for the six principal buildings of the 
school. Near the center of the campus is the Hills Li- 
brary, and on either side of it are Farwell and Sturte- 
vant Halls, two dormitories. Beyond Farwell Hall 
to the north is Colby Hall which contains the chapel, 
lecture rooms and the President's office. Beyond 
Sturtevant Hall to the south is the gymnasium, and 
near it are tennis courts and an athletic field well adapt- 
ed to football and baseball. On the east side of the 
quadrangle to the rear of the library is the President’s 
house, a modern brick structure in Colonial style. A 
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little down the hill are two large houses owned by the 
Seminary. One of these is the residence of the women 
students, and the other the home of some of the mar- 
ried students. 


The Nearness to Boston. 


While Newton possesses the distinct advantage of 
being thus located apart from the busy whirl of mod- 
ern life it is but seven miles from Boston with its 
wealth of cultural and intellectual opportunities. The 
weekly concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and frequent recitals by great artists, furnish for 
music lovers opportunities which are unexcelled. 
The Art Museum in Boston and the various museums 
at Harvard University as well as many special exhibi- 
tions are the delight of those who are interested in art. 
Free lectures at the Lowell Institute and at the libraries 
and museums as well as the unique forum meetings at 
Ford Hall attract many. Rich library facilities are 
easy of access to the students. ‘Ihe more than 38,000 
volumes in our own library are supplemented by the 
Newton Public Library, by the more than a million 
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volumes in the Boston Public Library and the Widener 
Library at Harvard University, and the 20,000 in the 
General Theological Library in Boston. Special li- 
braries of various kinds may also be used by our stu- 
dents. 


Boston and vicinity abound in historical associa- 
tions. In the city itself are buildings and sites famous 
the world over. There is the old State House with its 
interesting history, and near it the site of the Boston 
Massacre. Close by is Faneuil Hall, sometimes called 
“The Cradle of Liberty,’’ and in another direction the 
wharf from which departed the perpetrators of ‘“Uhe 
Boston Tea Party.’’ In the north end of the city, now 
the Italian quarter, is the quaint little house, once 
the home of Paul Revere, the Old North Church, in 
whose belfry were hung the lanterns which were the 
signal for his famous ride, and near at hand is the old 
Copp’s Hill Burying Ground. In the center of the city 
is King’s Chapel, with its adjacent burying ground, 
and, a little way beyond, the famous Old Granary 
Burying Ground. Above rises the beautiful building 
of the Boston Athenaeum, a large private library which 
faces on Beacon Street. Here the visitor finds many 
literary treasures, among them three of the few extant 
copies of Eliot’s Indian Bible, a large part of George 
Washington's private library, and some rare Mather 
books. Not far away are Cambridge, Lexington, Con- 
cord, Bunker Hill Monument, the Navy Yard, Marble- 
head and Salem, and some forty miles to the south 
famous little Plymouth. 

Boston with its cosmopolitan population of nearly 
two million affords an excellent field for social studies 
and missionary activities of different kinds. It is a 
religious center. Churches of all denominations, of all 
sizes, of varying shades of opinion, and using several 
different languages are to be found within its borders. 


The Town of Newton and the Church. 


_ While being so readily accessible to Boston the Sem- 
inary 1s fortunate in being in the beautiful town of 
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Newton Centre, which is a real Baptist headquarters. 
Through the First Baptist Church in Newton, which 
is located here, the students are brought into closest 
contact with denominational interests at home and 
abroad. ‘The Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was founded in this church which has 
always been a generous contributor to missionary 
work. With the Home for Missionaries’ Children 
here it is but natural that their parents when on fur- 
lough should desire to live in Newton Centre so that 
their children’s school life may not be unduly inter- 
rupted. “The Newell House, next door to the church, 
furnishes a home for two families each year. Hassel- 
tine House is now the home of some of those under 
the Women’s Board who are on furlough. These all 
contribute toward making the church a real missionary 
headquarters. Furthermore this church is one of the 
strongest among the Baptists of the North, and has had 
many notable men as its pastors, among whom were 
Samuel F. Smith, the author of ‘‘America,’’ William 
Newton Clark, the distinguished theologian, Edgar Y. 
Mullins, now President of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Emory W. Hunt, now President 
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of Bucknell University. Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle is 
continuing worthily the great traditions of this pulpit 
and is proving himself an inspiring leader to all his 
people. He is an expert in Religious Education, and 
it is through his interest in this subject and also through 
that of Mr. Everett A. Greene, Treasurer of the Sem- 
inary, under whose able leadership the Church School 
is conducted, that the Seminary students have the 
unique privilege of using this school as a laboratory 
for practical work and experiment. It is here that the 
methods taught on the hill are carefully worked out 
and tested so that the student may know at once 
whether they are really practicable. Programs of wor- 
ship are outlined, the courses of study are planned, and 
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the week-day sessions are carried on under the direct 
supervision of the Department of Religious Education 
at the Seminary. 

College students bear witness to the fact that one of 
the choicest gifts of their Alma Mater to them is that 
of the friendships they form with the faculty and with 
their fellow-students. Newton, although a graduate 
school, forms no exception to this rule. Our alumni 
and students often express their deep appreciation of 
this very thing. ‘The size of the school permits of real 
fellowship among the students and the faculty, and 
the common interest which brings them all to the Sem- 
inary forms a close bond for all. A rare and beautiful 
spirit manifests itself in all phases of their life, social, 
intellectual, and spiritual. “The chapel services and the 
prayer meetings have to be experienced to be appreci- 
ated. ‘There is something there so fine that it defies 
description. [he study of all is characterized by an 
earnestness and enthusiasm that brings the finest sort 
of results. Delightful social affairs are held from time 
to time during the year at the Seminary and at the 
church. 

Details about admission to the Seminary, Scholar- 
ship and the possibilities of self-support and the like 
will be furnished promptly on application to the Presi- 
dent of the Newton Theological Institution, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


The Harvard Affiliation. 


The affiliation of the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion with Harvard University greatly expands the ed- 
ucational opportunities of the Seminary. Qualified 
Newton students may take University courses without 
charge on the approval of the President of Newton 
Theological Institution. This affiliation was made 
possible by the generous and sympathetic attitude of 
the Governing Board of Harvard University toward 
the work at Newton and has been productive of the 
largest benefits to Newton students, who have availed 
themselves of these rare advantages. 
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Commencement, 1926 


The exercises began with the Baccalaureate Sermon 
preached by Dr. Faunce before a large audience in the Bap- 
tist meeting-house on Sunday, June 6. The sermon was so 
much appreciated that there was a strong wish for its publi- 
cation that a wider audience might enjoy it. Dr. Faunce’s 
consent has been secured to have it appear on pages 7-13. 

Monday evening, June 7th, the faculty and graduating 
class were the guests of the Boston Baptist Social Union at 
Ford Hall, Boston. Rev. C. H. Atkinson spoke for the class 
on “Newton a Memory and a Message.” Professor Donovan 
spoke for the faculty on “A Useful Man.” The chief address 
was by Rev. Frank B. Fagerburg, 1923, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Springfield. He held the close attention of 
the Union by his discussion of “What Can I Know?” The ad- 
dress won unusual commendation. 

Tuesday, the 8th, the Alumni met in old Colby Hall 
Chapel to hear the Necrologist, Rev. Ralph B. Davis, 1912, 
pay tribute to the labors of the brethren whose deaths had 
been reported during the year. The names and dates of death 
follow: 


William Bernard Hutchinson, 1890 June 9, 1925 
Richard Ernest Corum, 1915 June 15, 1925 
William Porter Bartlett, 1881 July 6, 1925 
John Henry Davis, 1898 Sept. 8, 1925 
Jonas Peter Zettervall, 1909 Oct. 22, 1925 
Sumner Abraham Ives, 1875 Nov... °7,7.1925 
Joseph Edward Dinsmore, 1889 Nov. 12, 1925 
Beverley Newton Nobles, 1885 Nov. 19, 1925 
Francis Howard Davis, 1886 Nov. 29, 1925 
Joseph Webb Brigham, 1883 Dec. 6, 1925 
Herbert Sweetser Manley, 1893 Dec. 9, 1925 
Richard Bartlett Esten, 1886 Dec. 30, 1925 
John Lewis, 1889 Jan. 2, 1926 
Francesco Cali, 1921 Jan. 18, 1926 
Alfred Gideon Langley, 1882 gan. 29, 1926 
Edward Doran Mason, 1880 Feb. 6, 1926 


James Percival Abbott, 1877 Feb. 17, 1926 
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David Foster Estes, 1874 Feb. 19, 1926 
William Frederick Wilson, 1898 Feb. 28, 1926 
William Henry Spencer, 1869 Mar. 1, 1926 
Francisco Caetano Borges Silva, 1895 Mar. 7, 1926 
Henry Sweetser Burrage, 1867 Mar. 9, 1926 
John Harris Barrows, 1875 Mar. 21, 1926 
Albion Woodbury Small, 1879 Mar. 24, 1926 


The death of Horatio Lillie, 1862, was reported, without 
knowledge of the date. 

Later the alumni corporation met in annual session. Rev. 
E. C. Herrick, D.D., 1901, pastor at Fall River, was elected 
president for 1926-27; and Chancellor H. P. Whidden, LL.D., 
of McMaster University, the orator for 1927. It was an- 
nounced that the mail ballot for trustees had resulted in the 
re-election of Drs. Rector and Robbins, and the choice for the 
three vacancies of Rev. D. J. Neily, 1905, Rev. J. H. Thomp- 
son, 1908, and Rev. E. B. Dolan, 1896. “Heartfelt apprecia- 
tion and sympathy” were telegraphed to President Emeritus 
Horr, in hospital at Newark, N. J. After spirited discussion, 
it was voted to turn over to the Board of Trustees all unpaid 
pledges to the English Memorial Fund. 

At the Alumni Luncheon, Pres. Neily presented as speak- 
ers: Mr. Everett A. Greene, the Administrative Head of the 
Institution; Rev. J. A. Gordon, D.D., 1876, who.gave a stir- 
ring semi-centennial speech; Rev. O. W. Foye, D.D., 1901; 
Pres. H. I. Marshall, 1903; Rev. A. C. Thomas, 1911. The 
closing prayer was by Pres. N. R. Wood, 1900. 

In the afternoon at the meeting-house Professor Richard 
C. Cabot, M.D., of Harvard, gave a fascinating treatment of 
“The Minister’s Opportunity in the Study and Appreciation 
of Personality.” 

Many of the alumni climbed the hill for the evening social 
hour at the Faculty Tea given by the wives of the professors 
in the old dining room of Sturtevant Hall. 

The day closed with the annual oration before the alumni, 
given this year by Rev. A. W. Cleaves, D.D., 1901, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Providence. He spoke upon “The 
Intriguing Adventure of the Modern Minister.” 

On Wednesday, at the graduation exercises, addresses 
were given by Mr. Caraker on “The Roots of Service”; by 
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Miss Daniels on “Youth, the Church of Tomorrow”; by Mr. 
Haslam on “Jeremiah as Patriot”; by Mr. Loucks on “Wor- 
ship in the Church”; by Mr. Wilkins on “The Transcendent 
God.” 

The address to the class on “Loyalty” was given by Pro- 
fessor Donovan, who, as Chairman of the Faculty, conferred 
the degrees. The degree of Bachelor of Divinity in course 
was conferred upon 


Charles Harry Atkinson 
Tobias Andrew Caraker 
Merle Everett Corbett 
George Henry Gage 
Alford Herbert Haslam 
Chester Hammond Loucks 
Sakae Miyake 

Francis Chase Wheaton 
William Clark Wilkins 
Wilfrid Mallett Wilton. 


The same degree for graduate study was conferred on 


Harry Ignatius Marshall 
John E. Small 
Daniel Stewart Smith 


The degree of Master of Religious Education was given 
on completion of the course to 


Ellen Shepherd Daniels 
Mildred Brown Huffman 
Dorothy Wells Pease 
Susannah Trimble. 


The same degree for graduate study was given to 


Hiok Chho Ling. 


The degree of Master of Theology was conferred for 
graduate study upon 


Eugene Sumner Philbrook 
Samuel Woosey Vose. 
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The exercises closed with the Trustees’ Luncheon. Presi- 
dent Albert L. Scott of the Board of Trustees spoke briefly 
and presented as other speakers: Professor W. N. Donovan, 
Mr. Everett A. Green, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D.D., and 
Rev. C. L. Seasholes, 1923. 

Although the Trustees were unable to announce the name 
of the new president, it was stated that their committee was 
actively at work and that an early announcement might be 
expected. The reports of the year were good, and an air of 
optimism pervaded the exercises. 


Baccalaureate Sermon 


By PRESIDENT W. H. P. FAUNCE, LL.D. 
Of Brown University 


June 6, 1926 


Romans 1-11: I long to see you that I may impart unto you 
some spiritual gift. 

One of the most common experiences in travel is that two 
men visit the same city, and one of them neither sees, nor 
wants to see, the things which to the other man are vital and 
thrilling. The reason is that for all of us more depends on 
the purpose within than on the objects without. More de- 
pends on what is behind the eye than on what is in front of it. 

That difference in purpose is strikingly seen in the atti- 
tude of St. Paul in the first century and the German poet 
Goethe in the eighteenth century as each of them looked for- 
ward to visiting the City of Rome. In Goethe’s day the best 
of Rome was, as now, in ruins, but from earliest childhood 
he had dreamed by night and by day of seeing it. As at last 
he started on his journey southward, his enthusiasm was 
boundless. As he left the chilly skies and dark forests of 
Germany for the sunny plains of Italy, he wrote: ‘‘There in 
the sacred city I shall see the deathless memorials of ancient 
art, I shall feast my eyes on the genius of Greece and Rome 
and imprint forever on my memory the images of the im- 
mortals.” That was a legitimate and praiseworthy desire. 
Many of us have felt it. But it is remarkable not only for 
what it says, but for what it neglects to say. Self-develop- 
ment was the dominating purpose in Goethe’s life. 

Seventeen centuries earlier another man was about to 
visit Rome—then not a mass of ruins, but with all its costly 
temples standing, all its streets thronged with colorful life of 
many races, all its palaces decorated with the spoils of the 
world. And no one of those temples, trophies, marbles, 
bronzes, had for him the slightest attraction. For him the 
amphitheatre was filled with cruelty, and the Pantheon 
crowded with marble vanities. He journeyed to the capital 
city to impart, not to receive, to give and not to get,—to give 
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something which three centuries later had swept all the cruel 
sports of the amphitheatre and all the gods of the Pantheon 
off the face of the earth. “I long to see you,” he writes, “that 
I may impart unto you some spiritual gift.” What was, what 
is that gift? What is the Christianity which Paul gave to 
Rome and you men are to give to our modern towns and 
cities? 

1. Itis not a ceremony. Christianity has its ceremony, 
its ritual, beautiful and eloquent, but it is something infinitely 
deeper and more dynamic than all the rituals of earth. At 
many a college commencement in this month of June teachers 
and students will march through the streets in tasselled caps 
and trailing gowns, but cap and gown never yet made a 
scholar. No marriage ceremony ever yet constituted mar- 
riage or established a home. Christianity has its two original 
and beautiful ceremonies, which we do well to retain. But in 
the Lord’s supper we no longer recline on couches as we par- 
take, and the symbolism of a common cup from which all may 
drink has faded away as we substitute hundreds of tiny 
glasses. In baptism, the majority of Christians no longer feel 
obliged to retain the exact original form, which surely is still 
deeply significant and beautiful. But whatever the forms we 
use, we must forever affirm that no water can wash one sin 
from any human heart, no bread can of itself convey Christ to 
any man. 

2. Christianity is not organization. Christ had the 

simplest organization possible. Twelve men were chosen to 

be with Him, and later seventy disciples were sent before 
Him. Today the list of committees, societies, officials, badges 
and budgets in a modern church is something amazing and 
sometimes appalling, and the clicking of the typewriters in 
the church office goes on by day and night. Much of this may 
be wise and right. But a church with a mighty mechanism 
needs a mighty vitality behind it. 

3. Christianity is not creed. Of course it must have a 
creed, an intelligent statement of the great truths and prin- 
ciples which lie behind all activity. The demand for the aboli- 
tion of creeds is an outcry against intelligence. But the creed 
is always creditum, not credendum—a statement of what is 
believed, not what must be believed. It is never something 
clamped down on a soul by exterior authority, but something 
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which blossoms out of the soul as the flowers blossom on the 
sturdy tree. It is the expression of life, not the creation of 
life. What was the creed of Simon Peter? This: “Thou art 
the Christ, son of the living God.” Peter might have been all 
wrong in his doctrine of inspiration, he certainly never heard 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the Virgin Birth; but on one 
thing he was a rock—his unswerving allegiance to Christ— 
and all he needed to know came later. What was the creed of 
Charles Lamb? I know nothing of his metaphysics or his 
church history, but I know he said this: “If Shakespeare were 
to enter this room where we are now sitting we should all 
instantly rise; but if Christ were to enter we should all in- 
stantly kneel.” 

Christianity has indeed often been identified with cere- 
mony or organization or logical propositions. Its official rep- 
resentatives have sometimes said, or seemed to say: “Accept 
our ritual, join our organization, sign our propositions, and 
you are saved.” But real Christianity is the religion of Jesus. 
It is a new attitude toward God and man. It is a new scale of 
values and a new purpose in living. It is a new relation to 
God, so vital that it involves a new relation to all His children, 
white, black and yellow, living next door or living in the heart 
of India. Christianity is the religion of Christ, the religion 
He had and wanted all men to have with Him. Christianity is 
the vision of God revealed in Christ, a spiritual union with 
that God and a determination to achieve a union of justice and 
sympathy and love with all our fellow men. 

When we share that vision and enter into that experience 
of God at once there comes to us a new interpretation of life. 
Old things are passed away; behold all things are become 
new. As we look out over the world today, shattered by the 
World War, filled with conflicting aims and purposes, it seems 
a huge welter and chaos,—as William James said “one big 
buzzing confusion.” It looks like a picture puzzle without a 
clue;—no, not without a clue. The clue is the audacious in- 
sight of Jesus, who facing the tyranny of Rome, the hatred 
of His own race, the sceptism of His own family and the 
treachery of His own apostle, dared yet to say: “God is—God 
is love—thus shalt love.’”’ When we have the mind of Christ 
we have the solution of our problem. The whole world is 
eagerly crying for the light which the mind and purpose of 
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Christ can cast on the darkest and most intricate puzzles of 
our day. Men tired of the gospel? Oh, they may be tired of 
hearing a surpliced priest say “This child is now regenerate.” 
They may be tired of hyper-Calvinism and super-lapsarian- 
ism, and all the other hypers and supers and subters of theo- 
logical rabbinism, but they are hungry, as never before in 
human history, to know what the spirit of Jesus means when 
applied in Wall Street or Main Street, in the cotton mill or 
the department store, on Beacon Hill or on the western 
prairie. 

“Thou shalt not steal”—we have heard it a thousand times 
and all the world accepts it. But what is stealing? If I under- 
sell my competitor and so crowd him into bankruptcy and 
take his goods, is that stealing or good business? If I draw 
away the members of a church across the street and add them 
to my own flock, is that stealing or evangelism? 

“Thou shalt not kill”—of course we accept it. But if I 
hold stock in a plant that works its employees twelve hours a 
day, do I consent to a killing industrial process, or am I 
simply a shrewd investor? 

“All ye are brethren’”—of course we agree. But does 
that mean that I should sit with a colored man at the hotel 
table, and invite him to a reception in honor of my daughter? 
If not, what does it mean? What would Jesus do in this 
complicated, surging, civilization which has swung away from 
its old moorings and is rolling and plunging like a rudderless 
ship on a storm-beaten sea? Our world is crying for the mind 
of Christ. We want not His garb of Galilean homespun; not 
His tomb, for which the crusaders vainly fought; not His 
exact syllables—those exact syllables, whether Greek or Ara- 
maic or English, we shall never know—but His mind, His 
attitude toward God, His relation to His fellow men, His 
spirit of serenity, of courage, of self-dedication, of immortal 
love for all mankind. “If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of His”; and conversely, if any man have 
the spirit of Christ, whether he be born in Boston or Moscow 
or Tokyo or Bombay, whether he accept or reject the thirty- 
nine articles or the New Hampshire confession, he belongs to 
Christ, and shall share in His eternal kingdom. 

Who are the great leaders of humanity and what are the 
gifts the world most needs today? In the last half century 
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the world has been showered with material gifts. Invention 
and discovery have poured upon us new facts and forces and 
appliances for material and visible achievement. My own 
life seems to me very brief, yet in it I have seen so many 
“firsts” that I can hardly recount them all. I remember when 
I first saw the electric light, a tiny incandescent bulb held up 
before a college class by the professor of physics. He said: 
“Gentlemen, this is an interesting toy. It can never be of 
any practical use, for the cost of production prohibits that; 
but it is a pretty toy.” I remember my first telephone, set 
up in a vacant store on a city street, and we students actually 
talked with a man five miles away! I remember the first 
motor car—only yesterday it was an awkward, chugging, 
spitting monster. Still I can feel the thrill that went down 
my spine when I first saw an aeroplane soar from the earth 
into the sky. And these changes in appliance and apparatus 
have mechanized our existence, they have depersonalized our 
civilization, they have subordinated the human to the mechan- 
ical, the spiritual to the material, the man to the machine. 
Now it is the function of you prophets of the new day to put 
a spirit within the wheels, to convey personality through tele- 
graph and radio and motor car, and surcharge our institu- 
tions once again with the spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

What did Roger Williams bequeath to the world—he 
whose statue was only last month unveiled in the Hall of 
Fame? He left no machine whatever, only the compass by 
which he steered his course to Providence and the principle 
on which America is built, the principle which even Turkey 
has recently professed, of the separation of church and state. 
On a certain house in Providence you will find a tablet with 
this inscription: “Under this house still flows the Roger Wil- 
liams spring.” 

What did John Wesley leave to the world? When the 
tax gatherers came to his dwelling they found a few books 
and two silver teaspoons—they could not find the great church 
that was to be. 

When Tennyson wrote ‘The Crossing of the Bar” he did 
more for England and her colonies than if he had built a 
hundred harbors to shelter English shipping. When Millet 
painted the Angelus, the two peasants standing in the field, 
bowed in prayer at the sound of the distant bell, he did more 
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for the world than if he had invented any possible kind of 
reaper and binder. Thomas Stevenson built many a light- 
house along the English Channel, that is tonight sending its 
beams over tossing waters. But we owe far more to his son, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who taught us to live bravely amid 
disaster and disillusion and death. It is not those who put 
money in our pockets, but those who put hope into our hearts 
and love into our lives and good-will among men who are 
the real benefactors of humanity. All that Augustus Caesar 
did for the Roman Empire sinks into oblivion compared with 
what was done by the little insignificant looking prisoner, 
Paul, led in chains along the Appian Way to his dungeon— 
poor yet making many rich, the slave of Christ and the leader 
of nineteen centuries of Christian thought. 

And you go forth to tread in the footsteps of Paul and to 
carry the spirit of his Master into all the hearts and homes, 
the education and commerce, the literature, the economic 
order of the world. I do not pity you, I congratulate you. I 
know what your task is and I rejoice in its divine necessity 
and opportunity. 

When you face modern business and industry it will not 
be to summon men out of it to monasteries or retreats, but 
to show that goodwill, the principle of the Master, lies at the 
heart of industrial achievement. 

When you face modern science it will be not with hos- 
tility or disdain, but to proclaim that behind all inexorable 
law is eternal purpose, and that whatever the process of cre- 
ation, the human being is its crown and goal, and as Whittier 
said: 

“Life’s bases rest 
Beyond the probe of chemic test.” 


When you go forth in the great foreign missionary enter- 
prise, as I hope some of you will, it will not be, I hope, in the 
spirit of lofty condescension to men benighted, but as Paul 
went to Athens say: “I perceive ye are very religious.” The 
men of other nations and other faiths have much that we 
gladly recognize. The East has filial piety, while the West 
emphasizes parental duty. The East has enduring calm, while 
the West has ceaseless energy. The East has economy in the 
use of means, while the West has lavish generosity. The East 
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has subtlety of thought, where the West has frankness of 
utterance. The Orient loves trope and metaphor, while the 
Occident loves logical propositions. The Orient has medita- 
tion on the unseen, while the Occident has active philanthropy. 

Here then is the justification of missionary effort. We 
do not go forth to overturn all that we find and wreck the 
customs of the centuries. We would not build a New England 
meeting-house in the Indian jungle, or ask to have our con- 
verts adopt our ugly and sometimes indecent garb. Let them 
keep their customs, their dress, their governments, if they 
prefer them. But the spiritual gift, the dynamic of Jesus,— 
this alone can enable stagnant peoples to emerge from old 
abuses, to cleanse their lives of superstition and caste and 
idolatry and cruelty and establish the Kingdom of Christ in 
the lands that gave Him birth. 

How can we impart that gift? Simply by being spiritual 
men and women. The stars do not try to shine—they cannot 
help it. The flowers do not struggle to be fragrant. The 
Christian does not strive to set a good example—he is good 
and the example is set. My cup runneth over—that is the 
secret of spreading the faith. It may be said of the Christian 
workers as was said of a great poet: 


“His song was only living aloud 
His work was singing with his hand.” 
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The Endowment Fund Campaign 


1TH the opening of Newton’s second century it was evident 
\ \ that to make secure the program of this great school and 
to provide for real progress in the immediate future a fund 
of one million dollars must be raised for additional endowment. 
A vigorous campaign was launched, and we are glad to be able 
to report now that with the change in the condition of the gift 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., which makes his $100,000 con- 
ditional upon securing the first $500,000, this halfway goal has 
almost been attained. If all the friends of the enterprise will still 
further bestir themselves and bring in more pledges, there is no 
reason why we may not announce the pledging of the first half 
million by the coming commencement. This will be by far the 
largest sum the Seminary has ever secured in one campaign, and 
when it has been fully paid it will increase the operating endow- 
ment of the school nearly 60 per cent. 

The general objective of the campaign — to make Newton 
better known — has been accomplished to an encouraging degree. 
It was recognized before the opening of the campaign that Newton 
had in some way slipped out of the direct consciousness of many 
of our Baptists. It had disappeared from the budgets of most of 
our churches. Its needs, its plans were little known; but during 
the past eighteen months the message of Newton, written and 
spoken, has been heard by many thousands of people scattered 
throughout New England and the rest of the country. Several 
pieces of literature varying from four-page leaflets to a thirty-two- 
page illustrated booklet have been prepared in connection with 
the campaign, and more than 80,000 copies have been distributed. 
Newspapers have run frequent news and feature stories; church 
calendars have carried items; state bulletins have spread the 
news; associations and conventions have endorsed the plans. The 
President of the Northern Baptist Convention has put his official 
stamp of approval on the project, as the Baptist Board of Edu- 
cation had previously done. As a result of all these activities 
Newton is better known than it has been for a generation. New 
friends are being won every week. 

It is interesting to know that during the campaign more than 
one hundred and fifty people, a large proportion of them alumni, 
have been definitely engaged in promoting the campaign as chair- 
men, committee workers, or voluntary solicitors. This does not 
include the women enrolled under the Women’s Committee, of 
which Mrs. E. C. Herrick is chairman. The country was divided 
into divisions and districts, each with its own chairman and its 
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own goal. It is hoped that the activity of these committees will 
continue until the entire amount has been secured. The momen- 
tum which has been built up must not be lost. 

The campaign committee realized at the very beginning that 
it would be impossible to raise any large amount of money among 
the alumni of Newton, because their service and sacrifice precludes 
material profit and benefaction. It has been most encouraging, 
therefore, to receive pledges from 391 alumni, the average gift 
being $68.50, making a total of $26,779. But for each subscribing 
alumnus there have been three or more other friends with sub- 
scriptions, the total number of pledges from all sources being 1,722. 
Theological schools do not easily catch the imagination of even 
church people. Their appeal is not popular. Coming at this time 
in New England this is a fine response. Scores of the gifts made 
represent great sacrifices by those who have so nobly expressed 
their devotion to our old and beloved school. While the gifts 
have varied in size from $25,000 downward, the average gift is 
now $183.43. ‘To this can be added the sum available from the 
contingent gift of $100,000 from the Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, which is to be paid in the ratio of 
one dollar for every nine pledged by other friends. This brings 
the total of pledges and contingent gifts to $330,483.52. 

Although the primary appeal of the campaign has been to 
individuals there have been a number of notable instances of group 
action by churches. Some have organized most successfully a 
thorough-going campaign. Among the conspicuous churches, with 
the approximate amounts pledged, are the following: 


Newton Centre $65,000 
Malden 20,000 
Wollaston 9,000 
Fall River g,000 
Medford 3,000 


Many other churches have given generously in proportion to their 
financial strength, and their loyal sacrifice has been deeply appre- 
ciated. 

The geographical extent of Newton’s appeal may be seen 
from the fact that pledges have been received from thirty states 
and six foreign countries. Massachusetts has contributed more 
than $180,000; Maine nearly $15,000; New Hampshire nearly 
$3,000; Vermont approximately $2,000; Rhode Island about 
$10,000; and Connecticut $28,000. Pledges from New York and 
New Jersey amount to over $6,000, and from the rest of the 
United States approximately $5,000. Pledges from abroad total 
over $800. 

The main support in this campaign has naturally come from 
Baptists, but there have also been encouraging gifts from individ- 
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uals in other denominations. In the city of Newton a movement 
is now under way to secure help for the Seminary from all who 
believe in the value of its work, regardless of their church con- 
nections. Already several gifts of $5,000 have in this way come 
to the Institution. The Rev. Dr. Edward T. Sullivan, rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, who is active in this movement, says 
significantly, “It is time that we became better acquainted with 
this good neighbor of ours and helped in the worthy effort that is 
now being made to reéstablish it on a stronger foundation.” 

One of the tasks of the campaign is to raise $125,000 for the 
endowment of a Chair of Missions. This has been undertaken 
by the Women’s Committee, which has already secured pledges 
amounting to nearly $50,000. This chair is to be named in honor 
of Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. 

The Boston office of the campaign at too Milk Street has been 
discontinued and the records and direction transferred to the 
executive office of the Seminary in Colby Hall. Communications 
should be addressed to President E. C. Herrick, Second Century 
Fund, The Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre. 
Requests for supplies or information should be similarly addressed. 


Newton’s Appeal to the Churches 
To Pastors: 

The appeal which has gone out to the churches relative to 
putting Newton in the budget for a definite amount towards its 
current expense means nothing less than an “S. O. S.” For this 
year, 1928, the cost of maintenance is $35,000 more than the 
assured income. For the present we must look to churches and 
individuals to provide this through annual subscriptions or else 
Newton must seriously reduce its work. This statement, author- 
ized by the New England secretaries, will show how pressing the 
immediate situation is: 


‘‘Realizing the importance of Newton to the future 
of our churches and the temporary crisis which con- 
fronts the Seminary while the income from the new 
and growing endowment is being secured, we heartily 
approve the suggestion that the Seminary be placed 
for a specified sum for at least three years on the 
Benevolent Budget of as many of our churches as 
possible. 

Signed: 
W. A. Davison, Vermont 
E.sert E. Gates, Conn. 
Hucu A. Hearn, Mass. 
D.S... Jenxs, .N. Hi: 
J. S. PenpLetron, Maine 
Wiuuiam Ren, R. I.” 
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The aca the trustees is May 1. Please tell us before 
that date if possible what your churches will do and when we may 
expect payments. 


The Newton Lecture 


Alumni are reminded that there are four sets of the Illustrated 
Newton Lecture at their disposal. The presentation of this lec- 
ture has proved to be one of the most successful means of inter- 
preting Newton to our friends. It serves as the basis of a very 
interesting and instructive service in any church. The lecture 
consists of sixty slides and a text which includes an explanation of 
each slide. 

The loan of one of these lectures may be obtained from 
the following persons: Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, Ford Building, 
Boston; Prof. Herbert L. Newman, 2 West Court Street, Water- 
ville, Maine; Rev. George F. Sturtevant, 304 Lauderdale Build- 
ing, Providence, R. I., or Rev. Elbert E. Gates, 455 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


President W. C. Coleman Endorses Work and Plans 
of the Newton Theological Institution 


“The vitality of our churches depends on the recruiting and 
training of effective leaders, and the primary source of our strength 
and usefulness as an organized body of Christians is to be found in 
our theological seminaries. 

Newton, our oldest Baptist Seminary, has for more than a 
century produced consecrated ministers and missionaries. From 
my personal acquaintance with this Institution, I can testify to 
the earnestness, devotion and high intellectual qualities of its 
faculty and its students. 

The successful completion of its million dollar ‘Second Cen- 
tury Fund,’ essential to its future, is to the permanent interest of 
our whole denomination.” 

January 11, 1928. (Signed) W. C. CoLEeman, 
Boston, Mass. President Northern Baptist Convention. 


New Books of Special Interest to the Newton Constituency 


Three books which will be welcomed with special interest by 
the friends of Newton have just come from the press. 

Mopern PATHFINDERS OF CHRISTIANITY, by Prof. Henry 
K. Rowe, is published by Fleming H. Revell. Professor Rowe 
has a rare gift of biographical picture-making. In this book he 
has sketched for us a score of such pictures, covering several 
centuries of Christian history. Within a surprisingly short com- 
pass in each case, he makes the reader see the leader, his back- 
ground, and the goal toward which he pressed. It is an unusually 
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good book for laymen and older young people who have a desire 
to enlarge the perspective of their religious knowledge. 

Auvau Hovey, by his son, George Rice Hovey, will be wel- 
comed by all the friends of Dr. Hovey and of the Seminary. We 
have needed it for some time. It is a labor of love, naturally, but 
also a thorough and painstaking book of high merit. To those 
who knew Dr. Hovey as teacher, leader or friend, he steps out of 
the pages, vivified. His lasting influence is felt afresh. This simple 
unfolding of the main events of his life and the working of his 
mind reveal to us how great a debt Newton owes him. Again and 
again the Seminary faced in his day just such crises as we are 
meeting now. His devotion, his learning, his fairness of mind, and 
gentleness of spirit inspire us to go forward and trust the same 
God for whom he toiled and in whom he kept unwavering faith. 
We are indebted to his son for giving us this valuable and greatly 
needed contribution to our Newtonia. 

Dr. Georce Epwin Horr, by Howard B. Grose, is a little 
memorial volume beautifully done. It has been made possible by 
the generosity of Dr. Horr’s brother, L. William Horr. It contains 
a carefully compiled bibliography of Dr. Horr’s writings and a 
number of tributes from his friends, including the words spoken 
at his funeral. No one could have done this book more fittingly 
and finely than Dr. Grose, and he has done us all a beautiful 
service. 


Relationship with Our Missionary Alumni 

Newton sends its greetings to the seventy sons and daughters 
who are across the seas in other lands carrying the gospel by word 
and by life. They follow nobly in the line of Josiah Goddard 748, 
Lyman Jewett ’48, Edward Stevens ’36, Alonzo Bunker ’50, and 
a host of others who have brought honor to the old Seminary. 
We are trying to keep in spiritual comradeship with you through 
our volunteer band which includes future missionaries to your 
fields. A room in the library building has been set aside as a 
missionary museum for mementos from the field, and photographs 
of the comrades at the front. Pictures and other contributions, 
both old and new, are wanted. We want this room to be a visible 
reminder of the world-wide reach of Newton. 


“World-Wide Gospel Day” 


“That is one of the strongest proofs of the power of Christ I 
ever witnessed,” said the pastor of one of Boston’s largest churches 
one Monday. He was describing the full day of world vision and 
personal salvation which the Newton International Team had 
brought his church the previous day. 

There are four men from scattered parts of the earth on this 
team. ‘They are Mr. Husain Answare from India, Mr. Pedro 
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Cachopero from the Philippines, Mr. Paul Peltscher from Latvia, 
and Mr. Ruben Marc from Haiti. These native sons represent 
well the fourteen nationalities which compose Newton’s student 
body this year. 

The “ World-Wide Gospel Day” is a day full of witnessing to 
the social effects of Christianity and to the personal experience of 
Christ’s salvation. In the morning service “The Transforming 
Work of Christianity” is presented from four angles. In depart- 
ments of the Sunday School the work being done by native 
Christians is described. In the young people’s meeting heroism 
through the church is pictured, while in the evening service these 
four men take their audience into the intimacy of their own 
experience with Christ. 

Their schedule has filled up with dates at Medford, Hyde 
Park, Wollaston, Cambridge First, Winter Hill, Reading, Union 
Square, Mattapan, West Somerville, Everett First, Brockton 
First, Stoughton Street, Clarendon Street, Melrose First, etc. We 
wish there were several months more this year in which to meet 
the requests that have come to us. 


Newton Evangelistic Band 


Two men as leaders, with others added from time to time, 
have been working a definite plan of evangelistic visitation during 
the year. Howard Koelb ’28 and Raymond Walker ’30 have 
been the two leaders. Spurgeon Hirtle ’28, C. Barnard Chapman 
’28, William Garabedian ’29, and Samuel Bean ’30 have worked 
with them when needed. 

Among the communities visited are Weston, Westwood, Bel- 
mont, Marblehead, Chelsea, South Medford, Randolph, Danvers, 
etc. By personal contact with the young people, beginning with 
a social Saturday evening, and including a prayer meeting Sunday 
morning, addresses in morning service, in Sunday School groups, 
and in the young people’s meeting, they have led up to an evening 
service in which a definite evangelistic appeal has been made. 


Notes from Alumni in Foreign Lands 


Wonderful reports of the student work being promoted by 
Vernelle W. Dyer ’19 in Burma have come to us. In thirteen 
months there have been 1,140 decisions and 336 baptisms as a 
result of the work done by student gospel teams. The students 
in the pictures we have received are a rugged looking group of 
college men. 

Christian Endeavor is being promoted by Lee Lewis 716 as 
vice-president of the general society for India, Burma and Ceylon. 
He edits the only temperance and reform paper in Burma, The 
Lifeline. 


The native alumni are well represented by San Ba ’22, who is 
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now professor in the Karen Seminary at Insein. In addition to 
this he is giving attention to evangelism in the churches in Burma. 

Norris Woodbury ’18 and Ida Woodbury ’25, brother and 
sister, are doing a very effective piece of work in schools and 
churches in Bhamo district in Burma. Norris was responsible for 
the big Kachin jubilee this year. 

Dr. John Cummings ’87, receiver of the Kaisar-I-Hind medal, 
in his forty years of service has seen eleven churches grow from 
one. Two young men just graduated from the Seminary were 
ordained this year and have been baptizing their converts. 

Dr. Harry I. Marshall ’03 has ended his furlough and is back 
at work as president of the Karen Seminary at Insein, Burma. 
He is putting into effect the changes in the curriculum which he 
worked out during his furlough in America. 

From among the Sgaw Karens word comes of the busy days 
A. J. Weeks ’o05 is putting in itinerating and overseeing building 
operations. 

Frederick Bradshaw ’93 has remained far up the Yang Tse 
River, 1,800 miles in the interior of China, through all the dis- 
turbance of the past few years. He has stuck by his post as the 
only foreigner in the city of Kiating. He has met with a fine 
response to the Christian message. 

E. H. Jones ’84, who has given thirty years to Japan, tells of 
the results of kindly attention to the needs of people, giving one 
instance of a cripple who has just published a tract, “‘ Disabled in 
Body, Triumphant in Spirit.” 

High words of commendation of the work being done by 
F. H. Rose ’12 come from the president of the Central Philippine 
College in Iloilo. The Christian students there are having a 
powerful influence for good over the communities in the vicinity. 

Richard J. Inke ’15 is a professor in Rio College, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and is preaching among the nineteen Baptist 
churches of the city. 

A. B. Christie ’07 is chief promoter of Baptist churches in 
Rio Province, Brazil, where there are now over four hundred, with 
a membership of more than thirty thousand. 

Georges Rousseau ’24, pasteur at Saint-Sauveur, France, 
sends his contribution to the Newton campaign out of a meagre 
salary, saying, “‘I still feel that the three years I spent there were 
the richest of my life.” 

Immanuel Baptist Church in Rangoon, of which Raymond 
Bruce ’27 is pastor, has just pledged five hundred rupees to the 
Burman Baptist Seminary. This is in addition to the one hundred 
rupees per month it gives to work among the Shans. 

Shanghai Baptist College, where F. L. Wilcox ’11 and T. N. 
Johnson ’or are professors, has just chosen a native Chinese for 
president. 
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H. C. Ling ’26 is doing splendid work as head of the co-educa- 
tional school in Swatow. He is singularly well equipped by edu- 
cation, experience and interest for this position. 

Sakae Miyake ’26 is pastor of the native church in Sakai 
City, near Osaka, Japan. He is busy trying to raise $5,000 for a 
much-needed church and Sunday School building there and has 
appealed to friends in America for help. 

Elie Marc ’94 of Trou Du Nord, Haiti, has a son graduating 
from Newton this year. 

Although he has been violently attacked and publicly ma- 
ligned A. H. Page ’06 still remains at his post helping the native 
Christians in this day of adjustment in China. 

John A. Foote ’12, M. D. Farnum ’27, Sakae Miyake ’26, 
and Shozo Hashimoto ’23 had a Newton reunion in Osaka at 
Christmas time. 


Notes on the Alumnae and Women Students 


Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Potter (Eunice G. Appleton ’24) are work- 
ing together in South Rutland, New York, awaiting an opportunity 
to go to the foreign field. They have one child, a son, born early 
last June. 

Matilda F. Utecht is doing Americanization work in West 
Virginia, Ohio and Indiana, with headquarters at present in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jennie M. Reed ’25, who has been for four years in the First 
Baptist Church, Waterbury, Connecticut, has resigned her position 
there to take effect June 30, and is to be married in the fall to 
Mr. Percy Dixon of that city. 

Ester Andersen, ex-’26, having been at Colby Academy, 
New London, New Hampshire, for two years, went this fall to be 
teacher of Bible and History at Shaw University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Leonette Warburton ’27 is working this year in the children’s 
division of the Swarthmore Chautauqua, a task which she greatly 
enjoys and for which she is singularly well equipped. 

Gladys Roberts ’27 has recently become church secretary at 
the First Baptist Church in Melrose. 

Of the women students now at the Seminary, five, Elsie Root, 
Alice Anderson, Doris Bigglestone, Mildred Edwards and Elsee 
Layton, are working on the student staff of the Newton Centre 
Baptist Church. Marion Brawn has done volunteer work there, 
also, this year. Florence Burck is working in the Italian Mission 
in East Cambridge, under the auspices of the City Mission Society. 
Miriam Stover had a class at Immanuel Baptist Church in Newton 
the first part of the year and is now assisting Florence Burck in her 
work. Barbara St. Denis is giving her services as director of 
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religious education in the Lincoln Park Baptist Church in West 
Newton, and is doing some very interesting experimental work 
there. 


Newton’s Practical Training 


During the seminary course all of our men gain much in prac- 
tical training through the service which they render in the churches 
of our constituency. 

This year sixteen of our men have been serving as pastors: 
Fred B. Ford at Lincoln Park Church, West Newton; E. J. 
Hamrich at Canton; U. S. Randall at North Berwick, Maine; 
E. M. Smith at Second Baptist Church, Newton Upper Falls; 
Gabriel Guedj at the South Christian Church, Haverhill; J. M. 
Forbes at Westminster; H. W. Buker at Bristol, Rhode Island; 
L. A. Campbell at the Federated Church in Southville; D. W. 
Orton at Compton, New Hampshire; G. K. Marquay at Crown 
Hill Baptist Church, Nashua, New Hampshire; S. M. Hirtle at 
Hill Memorial Church, Allston; W. F. Forgey at Exeter, Rhode 
Island; J. T. James at Swansea; P. L. Snyder at Montgomery Cen- 
ter, Vermont; Mark Ames at Bradford, Rhode Island. 

Four of our men are pastors of new and growing churches. 
H. T. Grandin is working with the Swedish Baptists of Lynn; 
J. S. Franklin with the Fulton Heights Church in Medford; 
Blewster Knight at Hadley Street, Lowell; and H. E. MacCombie 
is leading a community church in a renovated barn at Lakeside, 
Waltham. All of these are working toward new and adequate 
buildings in the near future. 

Four of our students are working among new Americans. 
Paul Peltscher is director of the Latvian meetings at Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church; B. A. McLean has been engaged in Italian 
work at East Boston but has now been transferred to community 
work in West Roxbury; and Russell Tuck is working with Pedro 
Cachopero among the Philippine people of Charlestown. 

Six of the men have this year been stated supplies in churches: 
D. G. Cook at the Baptist Church in East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island; J. M. Crandall at Natick First Baptist; James A. Howell 
at Worthen Street, Lowell; John F. Howell at Kingston, Massa- 
chusetts; W. R. Reid at Greenville; and W. H. White at Jamesville 
Church, Worcester. 

In our program this year an increasing emphasis has been 
given to placing men as assistants in the successful churches of 
greater Boston, thereby giving them an opportunity to do prac- 
tical work under expert guidance. They have been doing most 
interesting work with boys’ groups, with young people’s societies, 
in music, athletics, worship, study and in service activities. 
Albert W. Derbyshire is at the First Baptist Church in Watertown, 
EK, J. Hall at Trinity Baptist in Arlington, J. M. Prior at Beverly, 
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K. E. Morse at First Baptist in Arlington, H. A. Brann at Brighton 
Avenue Congregational Church in Allston, J. W. Hawkins at 
Central Congregational in Newtonville, Arthur Wild at Stoughton 
Street, Dorchester, J. H. Scammon at the First Baptist, Newton 
Centre, N. T. Anderson with the Methuen Baptist Church, Frank 
Ford at Grace Episcopal in Newton, L. H. Tarkesian at the 
Brookline Baptist Church mornings and the Waltham Methodist 
Church evenings on Sunday, and C. B. Chapman at the Boston 
Baptist Bethel. 

Quite a number of churches, including the First Baptist, 
Charlestown, First Woburn, Whitman, Natick, the Federated 
Church in Hudson, First Groton, Central Baptist, Quincy, First 
Winchester, have been supplied for a Sunday at a time by students 
from the Seminary. Among these have been F. E. Cooper, W. H. 
Keith, F. S. Gallup, H. T. Myers, and E. L. Curry. 

All of this work is carried on under the careful supervision of 
a member of the faculty. 


The Summer School 


The Newton Summer School will be held this year in codpera- 
tion with the New England Summer School for Town and Country 
Pastors, June 4 to 15 inclusive. This school is conducted under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches and 
makes available the best workers in the various denominations. 

A strong, varied and useful program has been planned. Some 
of the topics announced are as follows: 

Present Tendencies in Religious Thought and Education. 

Current Economic Tendencies in Rural Life. 

Methods in Town and Country Church Work. 

Further information and complete schedule will be available 
soon for those who are interested. If you wish this please apply 
to the Executive Office, Colby Hall, The Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, Newton Centre, Massachusetts, or to The New England 
Summer School for Town and Country Pastors, Boston University 
School of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 


EVEN YEARS AGO when several of our larger Baptist 

churches were seeking trained leaders to plan and con- 

duct a thorough program of religious education, and 
young women were inquiring whether Newton had a course 
of study which would equip them for such service, the 
trustees of Newton took a distinct step in advance in 
establishing a School of Religious Education especially for 
women students. Its progress through the years has been 
most interesting, and we invite you now to be our guest on 
a personally conducted imaginary tour of this part of the 
Newton Theological Institution. 

As we walk up Institution Avenue and come to the 
corner of Chase Street we shall notice a large gray house set 
well back from the street in most attractive surroundings. 
This is Chase House which was purchased upon the estab- 
lishment of the School, and has since served as the women’s 
residence. Here on the first floor are two living rooms, 
beautifully furnished through the generous gift of a trustee 
and his wife, a library with well-filled bookcases, the dining 
room and kitchen. On the second and third floors are the 
students’ rooms, doubles and singles, all large and comfort- 
able with a generous number of windows. Each room is 
provided with rug, curtains and all necessary furniture, but 
the personal things which the students bring add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the rooms and supply interesting varia- 
tions indicative of the individuality of those who occupy 
them. Happy laughter echoing through the house, the gay 
chatter at meals, and the quiet earnestness of serious dis- 
cussions are but indications of the fine Christian spirit of 
this group of students and of the hominess of their residence 
at the Seminary. 

Let us now go up the hill with the young women and 
accompany them to the classes where, with the young men, 
they are mastering the material and methods which are to 
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equip them for their life work. A glance at the schedule of 
classes, posted on the bulletin board, reveals the richness 
and the breadth of the curriculum. In one room we find a 
group studying with deep interest the parables of Jesus, and 
later in another a class following the intricacies of Old 
Testament history. At another hour in the room across the 
hall there is a class in theology, studying Catholicism and 
Protestantism. Here a student happens to be reading a 
paper on Fogazzaro, and following it there is an alert class 
discussion and evaluation of his beliefs. At another hour 
on the third floor we find a class studying International 
Problems. This group is of particular interest, for it is a 
miniature League of Nations in itself. It contains students 
from Latvia, Esthonia, Haiti, India, the Philippine Islands, 
China, Canada, and from California, Georgia, and other 
States in our own country, but they are all Christians, 
whatever the color of their skins, and in the friendly dis- 
cussions of the classrooms and the closer associations of 
student life these future leaders are being prepared to 
become ambassadors of peace all over the world. 

Could we follow the students week after week we 
should find a large group earnestly studying in great detail 
the life of Christ, at another time that of Paul, or inter- 
preting the writings of one or another of the great figures 
of Old and New Testament literature. They study, too, with 
keen interest the fascinating course of Christian history from 
the time of the early church to the present day, and con- 
stantly marvel as the great epic is unrolled before them. 

There are, as well, the many courses in religious edu- 
cation which are of particular interest to the young women. 
We go with them in the afternoon to a room on the third 
floor of Colby Hall, and while they work for two hours on 
various handwork projects we watch with interest all that 
they are doing and also find time to note what has already 
been finished. Models of tents, palm trees, sheepfolds, wells 
and water jars made of plasticine and of ivory soap, simple 
peasant houses and those of more elaborate design, posters 
on shepherd life, and books illustrating the Twenty-Third 
Psalm are some of the products of a study of handwork 
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illustrating Hebrew nomadic and village life. On this par- 
ticular day three are busily engaged in constructing a model 
of the tabernacle, two men are making an elaborate model 
of a nobleman’s house, two young women are making an 
inn, one the Jaffa gate, and two others a synagogue. There 
is a delightful informality about the class, but this does not 
detract in the least from the absorbed interest of the students 
during the whole of the two-hour period. At another time 
in this same room we should find a similar group studying 
the geography of Palestine by making an atlas illustrating 
it, and by constructing electric maps or those made of salt 
and flour, of paper pulp, or of plasticine. The psychology 
of childhood and youth is carefully studied as a basis for 
work with young folks, Sunday School lessons are planned 
and written, materials of religious education are studied, 
services of worship prepared and later tested by actual use, 
story-telling studied and practised, all as a part of the 
training for this great profession. There is need, too, of 
the study of educational dramatics, a field which is proving 
its value in the spiritual life of our churches today as it did 
long years ago. The students read the best of religious 
dramas, try their hand at writing some, investigate the art 
of costuming and learn to do it by making various kinds, 
then take part in and aid in the production of pageants and 
dramas. Outstanding among those produced was Ferris’ 
“The Ring of Rama Krishniah,” given this last winter at 
the Baptist Church in Newton Centre as the conclusion of 
the School of Missions held there, and Parker Hord’s ““Tyn- 
dale,’”? presented a year ago on the same stage. The great 
spiritual message of each of these, and the perfection of every 
detail of setting, costume and interpretation, together with 
the consecrated spirit of those who took part, made each an 
occasion not soon to be forgotten by those who witnessed 
either. 

In the middle of the morning each school day there 
comes the chapel service. There is no need of compulsory 
attendance here. The opportunity for praise and quiet 
worship, the messages brought by students, visitors, or 
faculty provide inspiration which the students have no 
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desire to miss. The services as well as the class and all- 
seminary prayer meetings have a rare spiritual quality which 
is typical of the life of the whole school. 

In our beautiful library building more than forty thou- 
sand volumes form a very treasure house for all the members 
of the Seminary. The great reading room with windows on 
three sides provides ample space for study, and on the long 
tables as well as in the bays around the wall are books spe- 
cially reserved for different courses. Open stacks accessible 
all day long furnish material for many kinds of research. 

Recreation also has its place in the life of the Seminary. 
In winter the ice on near-by lakes, and the snow-covered 
fields of our own campus invite to outdoor sports; in spring 
and fall the tennis and volley ball courts are popular. All- 
seminary parties are held nearly every month, and at the 
Newton Centre church social gatherings accord a warm 
welcome to those who come from the “‘hill.”? Besides these 
the rich cultural advantages of Boston, which is less than 
eight miles away, and easily reached, are ever at hand. 
Interesting theatres, occasional grand opera, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, concerts by the best of artists in 
various fields, and innumerable lectures provide variety and 
change from the regular program of study and add greatly 
to its breadth. 

Still another and very important part of the training 
of our young women is the practice work which they carry 
on as paid or volunteer workers in near-by churches. The 
Seminary is privileged to use the Church School of the 
Newton Centre Baptist Church as an experimental labora- 
tory, and this unique relationship is of inestimable value 
to it. Here under careful supervision the theories pro- 
pounded in the classroom are tested and the students learn 
at once whether they are of practical value. At present 
five of our young women are working in this Church School, 
one in each of the five departments from beginners through 
senior. Four of them teach in the Sunday School and three 
conduct church hour classes for the elementary school 
groups. One directs the B. L. U. E. Club, an organization 
for intermediate girls, which was founded by one of our 
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first students and has been carried on during the six years 
by one after another of them. The Junior Week-Day Club 
has a somewhat similar history. Students in these part-time 
paid positions have during the seven years been instru- 
mental in carrying on many interesting experiments in 
religious education which have attracted visitors from all 
around. 

To supplement the work in this church field other 
students are doing and have in the past done a variety of 
other kinds. City mission work has attracted some. Two 
of our students used to go regularly to the West End Com- 
munity House to do volunteer work with the children there, 
Another worked in an Italian mission and two others are 
now busy there. Calling, meetings during the week, and the 
Sunday School program for all ages is in their care, a heavy 
task, but one which brings rich reward in the interest and 
gratitude and spiritual growth of those to whom they 
minister. Another student is giving her services generously 
as a part-time worker in religious education and is capably 
rendering a much-needed service to a small church that can 
not afford to pay for it. 

Nine other churches in and about Boston have had our 
students as part-time paid workers, others as volunteers, 
and in a number of cases these have so shown the value 
of trained guidance in the educational program that the 
churches have taken on a full-time worker. 

Our classes are open to the wives of the married students 
at the Seminary. Some who have had the requisite prepara- 
tion register as regular students and take the full course, 
but many more visit the classes regularly and sometimes do 
all the required work, although they do not seek credits for 
it. They simply desire to avail themselves of this fine oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves to be more efficient helpers 
later to their husbands. 

It is interesting to note how varied the fields are into 
which our students have gone. Ten have become directors 
of religious education in as many different churches, three, 
pastors of small country churches where they have rendered 
the most helpful sort of service, and a fourth has done a 
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considerable amount of preaching, although she has not 
held a regular pastorate. One is Baptist student worker in 
a large normal school; another, Junior worker with the 
Swarthmore Chautauqua; a third, Americanization secretary 
in three of our mid-western states; another, a church secre- 
tary; a fifth is in social service; and two others are now writers 
of educational material for church school and missionary 
leaders. We have several teachers among our graduates, 
holding positions at home in Pine Mountain School, Ken- 
tucky, in Shaw University, Mather Industrial School, in 
Colby Academy, and in Cuba; abroad in Bhamo and Thar- 
rawaddy, Burma, while one of our present students is under 
appointment to the Kemendine School in Rangoon and ex- 
pects to go out this summer. Three of our graduates have 
married and a fourth plans to in the fall. 

From north and south and east and west, and even from 
foreign lands, our students come to us, bringing the splendid 
educational equipment of our colleges to the Seminary, and 
having completed the course here, they go out again to 
scatter in as many directions as those from which they came. 
Having consecrated their lives to Christian service, they 
come seeking training for this service and skill for its per- 
formance. They go out with both, and more important still 
with their spiritual lives deepened and purified by the con- 
secrated spirit of the noble school which has become their 
Alma Mater. 

For a catalogue or further information regarding the 
school, please address: 
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«Newton Night” 


The June meeting of the Boston Social Union, June 4, was 
“Newton Night.” This annual occasion was especially en- 
joyable this year. President Alton Miller introduced the 
faculty in well-chosen terms. Mr. Paul Peltscher spoke for 
the Senior Class, emphasizing the benefits, intellectual and 
spiritual, that Newton had brought him. His evangelical fer- 
vor completely captivated his hearers. Professor Henry K. 
Rowe spoke on “Thinking Religion,” an attractive plea for due 
emphasis on the intellectual side of the religious life. The 
main address of the evening was made by Rev. Dr. Edward T. 
Sullivan, rector of Trinity Church, Newton Centre. Dr. Sull- 
van’s popularity with the radio congregation as summer 
preacher at St. Paul’s Cathedral predisposed the audience in 
his favor; and his earnest warning of the danger of overlook- 
ing the great opportunities of life, namely, the giving of time- 
ly aid to struggling students and to worthy causes like a theo- 
logical seminary, received the cordial approbation of all pres- 
ent. As the meeting broke up, the one comment on the lips of 
everybody was that this had been a memorable evening. 


Commencement Notes 


The one hundred and third Commencement at Newton 
was in many ways a notable occasion. There were those who 
said that it was the best within their recollection, but that is 
a remark heard in each recurring June. On Sunday morning, 
June 38, President Everett C. Herrick preached the baccalaure- 
ate sermon at the Baptist Church in Newton Centra His 
theme was “Life More Abundant.” In thoughtful words he 
impressed upon his hearers the vast possibilities of personal- 
ities instructed and energized by the gospel of Christ. 

On Tuesday the alumni renewed their fellowships with each 
other and paid their tribute of devotion to “blest”? Newton. 
Rev. Charles H. Day, as Necrologist, read the names of those 
who had completed their earthly tasks during the year and 
told in brief the inspiring story of their service to the Chris- 
tian cause. At the business meeting, Rev. W. H. Dyas was 
chosen president of the society. The annual dinner was held 
at the Woman’s Club, and despite the rain was well attended. 
Among the speakers was Rev. Clarence S. Pond, whose class 
graduated twenty-five years ago. Speakers representing the 
class of 1908 were Rev. Willard L. Pratt and Rev. John Harri- 
son Thompson, President Herrick also contributed to the 
post prandial wit and wisdom, A special pleasure of the ev- 
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ening was the presence of President C. M. Hill of the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, California, who brought felicitous 
words of fraternal greeting and encouragement. The Alumni 
oration at 8 o'clock was given by Rev. Frank B. Haggard of 
Hartford. He discussed “The Minister as Truth Seeker” in 
telling epigram and along stimulating lines. 

The climatic day was Wednesday, when the Graduating 
exercises were held at the Baptist Church. The showers pre- 
vented the processional march down the hill but the meeting 
house had its throng from near and far when ten o’clock came. 
It was fitting that the opening prayer should be offered by the 
venerable and loved former president, Dr. N. E. Wood. The 
addresses by the representatives of the class of 1928 moved 
along high levels of thought and expression. Fred Bennett 
Ford spoke on “The Challenging Christ;’ Spurgeon Maskell 
Hirtle on “The Element of Urgency in Preaching;’ Howard 
Emil Koelb on “Living With God Among Men;” Herbert Elden 
Macombie on “Finding Strength for the Years;” Ruben Marc 
on “‘Tlaking Jesus Seriously;” Oswald Tiark on “A Call for Pi- 
neers.” The violin selections by Mrs. E. A. Estaver added 
much to the enjoyment of the day. 

Degrees were conferred by President Herrick upon a 
group of twenty-four students. In addition to the six students 
who gave addresses, the following received the degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity:—Mark Lester Ames, Charles Barnard Chap- 
man, Albert William Derbyshire, Wallace Ferdinand Forgey, 
Perry Lauer Jackson, Blewster Knight, Charles Francis Mc- 
Koy, Paul Alexander Peltscher. The degree of Master of Re- 
ligious Education was conferred upon Eugene Dinsmore Dol- 
loff, Elsee Frances Layton and Barbara St. Denis. Seven men 
received the degree of Master of Theology:—D’Arcy George 
Cook, Warren Holman Keith, Francis Everett Cooper, John 
Thomas James, Claude E'verett Morris, Paul Longyear Snyder, 
and Wilfrid Mallet Wilton. 

The address to the class—and to the whole assemblage— 
by Professor Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College, was one of 
the outstanding events of the week. Its philosophic insights, 
its mystical emphasis, and its humor greatly delighted his 
hearers. We are glad to publish in full the formal address of 
this American philosopher. 

The Trustees’ Dinner brought together at the Woman’s 
Club a host of men and women interested in the work of New- 
ton. President Albert L. Scott with skilful hand guided the 
festivities. Mayor Edwin O. Childs’ words in themselves were 
proof of the vital interest of the city of Newton in the Semin- 
ary which has stood within its borders for over a century. 
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President J. Edgar Park of Wheaton College, out of rich exper- 
ience as pastor and listener, spoke upon the art of preaching. 
Professor Jones again contributed to the riches of the day. One 
of the privileges of the week was the greetings brought to his 
Alma Mater by Professor San Ba of Burma. Dr. Edward T. 
Sullivan, rector of Trinity Church, whose generous friendship 
for Newton has done much to assure the success of its financial 
campaign, responded briefly to the greetings of the people. 
The applause was long sustained which followed President 
Herrick’s statement concerning the raising of a half million 
dollars for Newton, with a good start upon the second half 
million. It was recognized by all that this great achievement 
was largely due to the President’s sacrificial labors. The exer- 
cises of the day ended with an At Home in the hospitable 
house on the hill, presided over by Mrs. Herrick, whose effi- 
cient activities help to explain the progress of Newton. 


Our Finances 


We are very glad to report that we made the first big 
goal in our Campaign for increased Endowment for the Semin- 
ary. At the Trustees’ ‘Luncheon President Herrick an- 
nounced a half million dollars in cash and pledges. This com- 
pletes the conditions of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of $100,000. In 
addition to this half million, nearly $75,000. have been con- 
tributed in Annuities and Trusts. 

This is a distinct victory and puts the Seminary on the 
real up-grade financially. 

Contributions for current expense from Churches and in- 
dividuals, supplemented by $5,000. from the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Northern Baptist Convention, are sufficient to cov- 
er the regular operating costs up to May, 1929. 

Mr. Henry 1. Harriman of Newton has turned over to the 
Seminary a joint annuity trust of $35,000. This is an encour- 
aging instance of the new friends who are being made for 
Newton. Mr. Harriman said at the time he made the gift that 
it had come to him as a new idea, that theological education in 
comparison with other fields of education is not receiving its 
fair share of financial support. 


The contributions of the graduating class to the Endow- 
ment Fund were over $2,000. 


Nearly fifty churches have put Newton into their budgets 
for an aggregate sum of more than $12,000. What about your 
church? 
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Among the churches to vote a contribution is the Second 
Congregational Church of West Newton, of which Rev. Boyn- 
ton Merrill is pastor. This is a fine evidence of the friendship 
that is coming to the Seminary from its neighbors. 


President Herrick has been informed several times of re- 
cent instances where Newton has been put in a will. This is 
one of the by-products of a publicity campaign. Sometimes a 
suggestion of an alumnus or a friend may: be all that is needed 
to bring a substantial sum to the Seminary at some future 
time. 

It would be impossible to estimate what we owe to Dr. 
Edward T. Sullivan, the Rector of Trinity Church. He has giv- 
en days of his time to assist Dr. Herrick and when an Episco- 
pal Rector pleads the cause of a Baptist Seminary to a Con- 
gregational layman the very uniqueness of the situation se- 
cures a friendly start and the irresistible personality of Dr. 
Sullivan and the “Sullivan-Herrick Company,” as Mr. Scott 
called it, does the rest. 


Personals 


Dr. Nathan E. Wood, former president of the seminary, 
spent Commencement day with us. It was his seventy-ninth 
birthday. We wish him many happy returns. 

Among the older alumni present were Luther G. Barrett, 
65; Theodore C. Gleason, ’75; and Edmund F. Merriam, ’79. 

Prominent visitors from other schools included Professor 
Rufus Jones of Haverford College, President Claiborne M. Hill 
of Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, President J. Edgar Park 
of Wheaton College, and Professor Daniel Evans of Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

Professor Richard M. Vaughan will be absent from the 
Seminary the coming year on a Sabbatical leave. We are for- 
tunate in having Professor Daniel Evans of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary to take his place. 

Some of the alumni in denominational work returned for 
commencement. These included Dr. Joseph C. Robbins, ’02, of 
the Foreign Missionary Society; Archibald Forshee, 02, of the 
City Mission Society; Isaac Higginbotham, ’14, and Edwin Dol- 
an, 795, of the State Convention; also Miles W. Smith, 717, of 
the religious education department of the state convention. 

The new president of the Alumni Association, William H. 
Dyas, ’05, pastor of Grace Baptist Church, Somerville, presided 
at the Alumni Banguet with his usual good cheer. 

Willard L. Pratt, 08, just had to get in a word about the 
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Royal Ambassadors, the extensive Boy’s Camp which he and 
Floyd L. Carr, ‘06, are conducting at Ocean Park, Maine. 

Two alumni from New York were here to receive degrees. 
Claude E. Morris, 16, pastor of Emmanuel Church, Bronx, re- 
ceived the S, T. M. degree. Charles F. McKoy, ’05, pastor of 
Greene Avenue Church, Brooklyn, received the degree of B. D. 

Two other alumni were awarded master’s degrees. Eugene 
Dolloff, 719, pastor of Blaney Memorial Church, Boston, re- 
ceived the degree of M. R. E. Wilfrid Wilton, ’26, pastor at 
Cornwall, Connecticut, received the degree of S. T. M. 

Aimong the foreign alumni back for commencement were 
Professor San Ba, ’22, of Judson College and Insein Seminary, 
Burma, and Jutaro Yokoi, ’27, of Toyama, Japan. 

Three of this year’s graduates are from foreign lands. 
Ruben Marc is a son of Elie Marc, 94, Trou-du-Nord, Haiti; he 
will continue his studies at Newton as a Turner Fellow. Paul 
Peltscher from Lativia returns to his native land this summer. 
Oswald Tark is to become pastor of the Esthonian Baptist 
Church in New York City. 

Perry Lauer Jackson follows in the footsteps of the pio- 
neer, Francis Baker, ‘37, as a missionary to the Indians in Ok- 
lahoma. He will be stationed at Saddle Mountain. 

Albert Derbyshire becomes Minister of Religious Educa- 
tion in the First Baptist Church of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Blewster Knight returns to Georgia as a pastor of a Bap- 
tist Church in his native state. 

Massachusetts’ pastorates are taken by five men. Wallace 
Forgey has accepted the call to the First Congregational 
Church of Hingham. Fred Bennett Ford is at Lincoln Park 
Baptist Church, West Newton. Herbert E. MacCombie is 
leading the Community Church at Lakeside, Waltham. John 
S. Franklin is building up the Fulton Heights Baptist Church, 
Medford. John T. James, who received the S. T. M. degree 
this year, is pastor of the historic church at Swansea. 

Charles Barnard Chapman received his diploma from the 
hand of his father, Hamilton E. Chapman, 793. He is taking 
up the work at the First Baptist Church in East Greenwich, 
isd & 

Mark Lester Ames has entered the pastorate at Madison, 
N. H., First Baptist Church. 

Vermont obtains the services of Paul L. Snyder, S. T. M., 
at Montgomery Center. 

Francis FE. Cooper, S. T, M., returns to Missouri where he 
was formerly pastor of the large church at Mexico. 

The untimely death of Fred W. Peakes of Poultney, Ver- 
mont, in February, prevented the seminary from conferring 
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upon him the degree of B. D. for which he had nearly com- 
pleted his work. 

Walter White, ’29, has been called to the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church of South Berwick, Maine. 

Professor Winfred N. Donovan, D. D., completed thirty years 
of teaching at the seminary this year. 

Dean Priscilla H. Fowle, Ph. D., leaves Newton, after six 
years in the Religious Education Department, to become Dean 
of Women at Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Her work 
‘a Newton has been notable and the good wishes of all go with 

er. 

Leonette M. Warburton, ’27, leaves this fall as a mission- 
ary to the Philippine Islands. 

Elsee F. Layton of this year’s class enters religious educa- 
tional work at South Willington, Conn. 

The engagement of Barbara St. Denis to Rew John S. 
Franklin is announced. 

Elsie E. Root, 29, is leaving this fall for Burma, where she 
is to train little children in the kindergarten at the Kenendine 
Girls’ School, Rangoon. 


The New Quest 
PROFESSOR RUFUS M. JONES 
Haverford College 


The “seeker” is not a new phenomenon, though the type 
of quest alters from age to age. He is not a modern novelty. 
Wherever there are any records which reveal the deeper nature 
of man he is always found engaged in a quest for something 
besides food and shelter and a mate. Man by his fundamental 
nature is a “seeker.” He goes out like Abraham from Ur not 
knowing whither he is bound-—looking eagerly for a city with 
God-built foundations. There is a mysterious push within 
which sets him on a quest as irresistible as that of the migrat- 
ing bird. 

Man with his native outreach cannot long remain as a 
“parasite” living on the toils, the struggles, the sacrifices and 
the experiences of others. Travail pangs disturb him. Birth 
pains beset him. Fresh insights come to him. He discovers 
that the old “home” which once seemed comfortable and per- 
manent is proving to be only a “tent,” more or less ill adapted 
for the new and enlarged needs that are unexpectedly thrust 
upon him. He becomes once more a “seeker” and adventur- 
ously pushes out on a daring and hazardous quest of his own. 
This is an essential part of the life story of the race. And ev- 
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ery time the “seeker attitude” appears, the comfortable group 
awakes with surprise that anyone should be dissatisfied with 
the temporary abiding place and should be starting off on a 
lonely adventure in search of a city with diviner foundations. 
They feel something as the mother bird must feel when she 
finds an odd cuckoo that has hatched out in the nest, but 
which, nevertheless, shows none of the easier habits of the 
nest clan. 

We may as well take it for granted that “seekers” are an 
essential and necessary part of the race. They will continue 
as long as there are push, growth, vitality and germinative 
power in the blood and stock to which we belong. Whether 
the rest of us like it or not, we shall be rudely awakened by 
the disturbing questor and we shall be compelled to hear him 
say that the old tent is outgrown and that it is time to “move 
on.” Every time the new quest occurs it comes from a unique 
and unexpected quarter and it breaks out, in a novel and un- 
predictable way. It is this quality of uniqueness and surprise 
that makes each new adventure take on the character of a 
shock and acrisis. It gives the old world a thrust and a shake 
at a new and startling point, somewhat as an earthquake does. 

Three centuries have gone by since the formation of 
“seeker-groups’ in the out-of-the-way corners of England and 
in the new communities of Colonial America. The world today 
is a very different one from that far-away world which had 
little sympathy for those who were seeking for the day-star 
and the new smell, and scant patience with persons who would 
not “conform” to recognized systems and institutions. The 
triumphs of science, the growth of historical knowledge, the 
invention of machinery, the progress of industry, the expan- 
sion of cities, the increase of the ease and speed of travel, the 
accumulation of wealth, and many other co-operative causes, 
have brought change of outlook, an immense secularization of 
life, an impatience with old institutions, a slackening of inter- 
est in inherited systems. The mere momentum of the past no 
longer carries a movement forward as it once did. We are 
plainly enough in a transition epoch, which as is always true 
of such epochs is a time of crisis for spiritual truths and fun- 
damental values. There is always danger that, while the old 
dross is being purged away, much of the precious metal may 
go with the dross; or, to use another figure, there is danger 
that the living baby may be thrown out with the bath! 

The unsettlement of the times is not in the main perverse 
or “defeative.” It is due to an honest and a widespread search 
for reality and for soul-convincing truth. The straw of con- 
troversy appeals to no appetite in serious persons today. Spec- 
tacular methods fall flat. The secular press and the motion 
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picture can outbid the pulpit in the way of spice, sentimental- 
ism or hysteria. There is nothing whatever that can take the 
place in the religious field of faithful interpretation of the 
character, the life, the love and the real presence of God. The 
“seeker” today, as of old, wants fresh insight, first-hand exper- 
ience, the demonstration of the Spirit, a dynamic religion, a 
way of life that is transforming and revitalizing, that creates 
a spiritual person and builds a new social order in the world. 
The day-star in the heart and the new smell everywhere in the 
world express, though the figures are ancient, what the ‘“‘seek- 
er’ today desires most—reality in his own soul and a spiritual 
fragrance of life around him. 

Man can almost as easily live without bread as without re- 
ligion, and there is overwhelming evidence that the native 
hunger and thirst of man’s soul for God are as keen and clam- 
orous as ever. Some try to dull the spiritual urge by absorp- 
tion in secular affairs, by scientific conquests, by drive and 
speed and thrill, or by adventures more daring than those of 
Odysseus or the Argonauts. But the eternal mysteries of life 
and death surround us as of old. Love tugs at our hearts as 
powerfully as ever and we all have crisis-moments when we 
know that only God can satisfy the heart He has made. Not 
long ago a young woman wrote a remarkable essay entitled, 
“Twenty Minutes of Reality.” “Out of all the gray days of my 
life,” she said, “I have locked into the heart of reality.’ What 
she wrote is different from anything that the seekers of the 
seventeenth century said, but the spirit is the same and she 
strikes the same emphasis on the necessity for present reality 
and for a God who is revealed within ourselves. 

The generation that is called “young” and that, in the 
language of baseball, is ‘“‘on deck” today, is no exception to the 
general Seeker-attitude. They are less ready than some gener- 
ations have been to follow old tracks or to accept the dead 
hand of the past or to take over heritages and heirlooms and 
old spiritual furniture. They look all “gifts” in the face, and 
they apply the writ of quo warranto to all ancient deeds and 
documents. I am glad of it. It is all to the good that every 
kind of title-deed should be searched and verified in terms of 
present experience. But I know these youth well enough to 
feel assured that they are bent on reality and that they are 
not likely to scrap any of the eternal values and verities. 

I find in all lands where I have traveled and in all parts 
of our own country where I have visited, an impatient atti- 
tude toward forms and systems and dogma that have been 
transmitted by the momentum of the past and that are for- 
eign to the currents of thought and the needs of life today. 
But I do not find lack of earnestness or a waning of passion 
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for truth and goodness and beauty and love. I believe that at 
the heart of the matter they are sound and pure and sincere, 
and I am convinced that they are “Seekers.” I suspect that 
the largest single Church in the world today is the invisible 
Church of the Seekers. 

No one organization can meet the needs of them all. No 
single type of Christianity can “speak to the condition” of this 
vast variety of mind and spirit. But it seems quite obvious 
that very many persons today want a religion that is inward 
and mystical. They want to find Christ not only in books, 
but as a Spirit of life and love inwardly revealed. They do 
not have faith in a God thought of as at the top of the sky, or 
as a Judge of some remote judgment day—they want to find 
Him in all creative operations; wherever love is victorious; 
wherever righteousness triumphs over sin and evil and where- 
ever goodness and beauty are revealed. They want to feel the 
real presence of God in worship. They want to cultivate their 
inner spirits in living hush and silence, and they want the 
help and inspiration of a warm and radiant fellowship of true 
friends. They want guiding and illuminating messages, mes- 
sages that are fresh with life and insight and experience and 
that do not smell too much of musty books or groan and 
wheeze with pumped up efforts at fervor and enthusiasm. 
They want a Christianity that is first and last a way of life, an 
experience and a practice, and they want to belong with people 
who once again are “divines and naturalists and all of God 
Almighty’s making!” 

It is, to be sure, a hard order to fill, but no harder than it 
ever was. It costs heavily to reform even the outside features 
of a Church. The prayer book of a historic Church cannot be 
altered without struggle and agony and compromise. A change 
in a creed causes aS Many groans and cries as the amputation 
of a limb without anaesthetics. The whole structure takes on 
a sacred cast with the centuries, and it is hard to effect ad: 
justment to new times and altered conditions. But how much 
more difficult it is to rebuild the inner fibre and to reshape 
the heart and soul of the organism. That calls not for a Re- 
formation, but rather for a revival. 

We must somehow make a stand against the rush and 
drive of secularism and materialism, and insist upon the life 
of the soul as the first concern of our faith. We must see to it 
that we have times of hush and meditation, and we must train 
our children to meditate and to open out the inner dimensions 
of their lives. We must realize that empty silence is a very 
different thing from living, dynamic hush, palpitant with joy 
and wonder. Merely stopping the wheels of our activities is 
not enough; slowing down our mental processes to zero will 
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not work miracles for us. I have seen persons in times of wor- 
ship who had slowed down to four or five points below zero 
without thereby coming any nearer a spiritual state. Worship 
is concentration and unification of spirit, not a dull quies- 
cence. Like any great art or achievement, it calls for a price 
and it demands all there is in us. 

We cannot meet and attract the Seekers who are all about 
us unless, like St. Francis, we warm up our religion with joy 
and gladness. It is, after all, the contagious quality that 
counts most, A centre of worship, a meeting place for relig- 
ion, ought never to be cold, stiff and formal. The first con- 
sideration is friendlessness, ease, grace, charm, loss of strain, 
reserve, fear and gloom. That subtle thing we call atmosphere 
is a primary factor. It can change winter to summer like a 
new equinox. More people are saved by sweetness and friend- 
liness, by gentleness and kindness, than by orthodox theology. 
When we leap to new levels, it is because love has touched us. 
But these things must be natural and spontaneous, not fixed 
up or put on like the smile in front of the camera. 

Finally, the Christianity that is going to change “seekers” 
to “happy finders” and make them feel like doves who have 
discovered their mates is to be in every sense of the word a 
religion of life. We cannot make Christianity a conquering 
faith, the driving energy of a spiritual civilization, unless it 
becomes in our lives something we do, instead of something we 
merely talk about. The closing words of the message adopted 
at the great Jerusalem Conference at Easter must become our 
own courageous commitment to His leadership. “We are per: 
suaded that we and all Christian people must seek a more 
heroic practice of the gospel. It cannot be that our present 
complacency and moderation are a faithful expression of the 
mind of Christ and of the meaning of His cross in the midst 
of the wrong and want and sin of our modern world. As we 
contemplate the work which Christ last laid upon His Church, 
we who are met on the Mount of Olives, in sight of Calvary, 
would take up for ourselves, and summon those from whom 
we come, and to whom we return, to take up with us the cross 
of Christ, and all that for which it stands, and to go forth in- 
to the world to live in the fellowship of His sufferings and by 
the power of His resurrection.” 

There must in the future be no less heroism at home than 
on the mission field; no less adventure; no milder dedication 
and no lower tone of apostolic fervor. If we are to be attract- 
ive centres for the seekers of today, we must make our 
Churches power houses for the spiritual work of the world, 
filling stations for the heroic adventures into which Christ is 
calling His new Galileans. 
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FOREWORD 


HIS Bulletin goes out to the alumni and friends of the 
Seminary with the best wishes of the Faculty. It is entitled 
“Midyear Miscellanies,” because it brings a group of hetero- 

geneous matters to your attention. It is intended to be some- 
what informal, personal, intimate, to tell of occurrences that will 
bring the atmosphere of “the hill” to you. Its purpose is both 
to keep you informed and also and chiefly to preserve the warmth 
of your loyalty and kindly interest. 


_ Campaign News 

HE friends of Newton will be glad to know that the Seminary 

was able to balance its budget for 1928 and make substantial 

gains in its Permanent Funds. On last Commencement we 
announced the completion of the half million in pledges. We 
hope on this Commencement to announce the completion of 
payments. If this can be accomplished it will be a distinct 
victory. 

At the last meeting of the Trustees it was voted to try to 
raise $50,000 additional by Commencement. This will provide 
for the inevitable shrinkage in the pledges and provide also for 
some very essential repairs on the buildings which must be done 
outside the budget if done at all. 

The Seminary was very fortunate in securing the consent of 
Mr. Walter L. Van Kleeck to become treasurer succeeding Mr. 
Everett Greene who served so long and faithfully. He has taken 
the position with a real spirit of service and is already bringing 
material advantages to us as a result of his experience and skill 
as an expert advisor in the handling of trusts. 

A new departure has been made in the establishing of a 
treasurer’s office at the Seminary and the securing of Mr. John 
B. Caulkins who is designated as Bursar. This brings all the 
financial accounts to one place and is a gain not only in con- 
venience, but also in economy of administration. Mr. Caulkins 
has accepted the position with a deep interest in the School and 
in the opportunity it affords him to help. 

Friends of Newton by this time have learned that Dr. Joseph 
E. Perry, who has recently retired from his pastorate at Weston, 
has been appointed Field Representative for the Seminary. His 
particular task is to secure pledges for Current Expense so that 
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Newton may continue in the ever sound doctrine of a properly 
balanced budget. Sometimes there is a settled, though unob- 
served, relation between financial and theological. soundness. 


Seminary News 


At the last Trustees’ Meeting it was voted to change the 
status of Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle as Lecturer, to Associate 
Professor in Preaching. Dr. Arbuckle is a born teacher and his 
contribution to the curriculum has been much larger than the 
former designation would indicate. We are glad to announce 
also that this change has been cordially welcomed and generously 
received by his church. He is preaching with great power to 
congregations that are continually increasing in number and 
interest. 


All friends of Newton take great satisfaction in the honor 
that has come to Mr. Fred T. Field, President of our Board, in 
his appointment as Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. The satisfaction is increased by the very general 
approval which the appointment has received. 


Two of the recent graduates of Newton have been called 
home during the winter. Our winsome and beloved Japanese 
student, Sakae Miyake ’26, died with typhoid fever in his home- 
land and at the beginning of a life work full of promise; and 
Mark Ames ’28, who was just taking up a new task with Rev. 
H. E. Chapman at the Bethel Church in Boston. 

The winter has been saddened by the illness and death of 
Mrs. George E. Horr. It followed by two years the death of her 
husband. A warm tribute to her constancy and character as the 
quiet helper and supporter of her husband was paid at her funeral 
by her pastor, Dr. Arbuckle, and the beautiful prayer offered by 
President Herrick lifted the hearts of all present into the presence 
of God. Dr. Horr’s hymn, ‘Within Thy Gates,” printed else- 
where in this BULLETIN, was appropriately used in the service. 

Copies of the ‘Memoirs of Dr. George E. Horr,” our former 
president, by Dr. Howard B. Grose, may still be obtained from 
the seminary librarian, Rev. W. J. ‘Cloues, either by mail or in 
person. 


Lectures on Evangelism 


George Wood Anderson, an evangelist of national renown, 
whose successful campaigns in recent years in Greater Boston are 
familiar to all, came out to the Seminary on four Wednesday 
afternoons to lecture on Evangelism. He spoke on methods that 
should be approved and avoided; on enlisting the church; on the 
place of visitation evangelism and the peculiar power of inter- 
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denominational campaigns lasting from three to six weeks, held in 
a special building, to reach the community. His description of 
evangelistic preaching and the motives that may effectively be 
appealed to was very powerful. He has a pungent way of putting 
things. He did much good through these lectures and made 
friends of us all. 


Courses in Seminary Extension 


Two courses of Seminary lectures have been thrown open to 
the public this winter. The first, A Survey of Mission Fields 
Abroad, meets twice a week for ten weeks, conducted by such 
leaders as B. C. Case, A. M. Boggs, William Pettigrew, C. E. 
Bousfield, A. F. Ufford, R. H. Fisher, Judson C. King and W. B. 
Lipphard. 

The second course, meeting from 3 to 5 p. m. on Wednesdays, 
from February 20 to March 20, is held in the Parish House of 
Trinity Church, Newton Center. Three lectures are given each 
day. First, Prof. Daniel Evans speaks on Perplexing Questions 
in Theology, then follows Prof. James P. Berkeley on How to 
Understand the Bible, and finally Prof. H. K. Rowe lectures on 
Religious History in the United States. Registration for the 
whole course is $2, or fifty cents for a single day. ‘The course is 
open to all denominations and it is hoped that the interest shown 
will be large enough to warrant other courses in the future. 


Convocations 


The Tuesday Convocation is a Seminary institution of long 
standing. It is always an interesting occasion. The Faculty 
and student body gather to hear some person of importance speak 
on a subject he knows at first hand. Some of the speakers we 
have enjoyed this year are Bishop William F. Anderson, Dr. 
Ashley Day Leavitt, Rev. Kenneth Stuart MacArthur, Secretary 
Paul E. Alden ’21, Dr. Otis W. Foye ’o1, the religious education 
group of the Publication Society, headed by Rev. Owen C. Brown 
’05, Dr. J. C. Massee, D. Brewer Eddy, Dr. F. E. Emrich, W. W. 
Farmer, a Worcester organist, and Pres. W. H. P. Faunce 784. 
Two recent speakers are reported more fully herewith. 

Dr. Everett Gill, the European representative of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and Mrs. Gill, spent a week at 
Newton Theological Institution, visiting their son-in-law, a 
member of the junior class, and are now en route to Europe to 
resume their work, which extends from Barcelona to Budapest. 
President and Mrs. Herrick tendered them a reception. Dr. Gill 
gave two addresses of great interest. In the first, with the map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere before him, he sketched human migra- 
tions, gave an outline of human history, contrasted the small area 
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of Europe and its white population, with Asia and its teeming 
millions of brown and yellow races, and predicted the inevitable 
doom of the white race unless more equitable conditions are soon 
established. ‘The one white spot in the gloom he declared to be 
the work of Christian missionaries. In his second address Dr. Gill 
confined attention to the European situation. As he has moved 
about among all the nations since the war, he could speak from 
personal knowledge of the fierce nationalistic and racial hatreds 
still existing. ‘The remedy, he said, lies in Christian missionary 
work and the constant display of the Christian spirit by the rep- 
resentatives of the great Powers. Otherwise, another war will 
break out, which will mean the breakdown of Western civilization. 
Although the facts as presented were grim, Dr. Gill preserves his 
optimism because of his belief in the efficacy of our missions. 
‘Europe is ripe for evangelical religion,” he said. 

Rev. Margaret Holley, once a student at Newton in the 
Class of ’24, came back to the Seminary February 12 to give an 
account of her recent trip around the world in the interest of 
missions. She met Newton graduates in all the fields. In her 
interesting address, punctuated with vivid stories, she made three 
points: that missions bring spiritual returns to our churches, 
that the work of missions is by no means finished, and that mis- 
sionary interest was the one vital way of appreciating the greatness 
of Christ. Miss Holley believes that our churches are starving 
for lack of great doctrinal preaching. Her final plea was, ‘‘ Preach 
Christ and His cross!’ 


Newton Alumni Reunion 


Seventy alumni and guests gathered at the mid-year reunion 
at Hotel Bellevue, Boston, December to. Rev. William H. Dyas, 
pastor of Grace Church, Somerville, presided. Pres. E. C. Herrick, 
of the Institution, was detained by illness, but his place was 
admirably supplied by Professor Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., 
who gave a hopeful view of the financial achievements of the year 
and the situation at the Seminary. President Dyas introduced 
Fred T. Field, of Cambridge and the Boston Bar, who spoke of 
the great importance of a fully trained ministry. Rev. E. S. 
Philbrook, pastor at Randolph, spoke on “Service,” and Rev. 
W. E. Woodbury, pastor of the First Church, Melrose, on the 
importance of trained leadership in churches. Mr. Woodward 
also reported for Dr. Luther G. Barrett, of Melrose, the oldest 
living graduate of Newton, who was ninety years old on Decem- 
ber 5. Dr. Joseph E. Perry reported subscriptions to the expenses 
of the current year until the income from increased endowment 
is available. Rev. Fred B. Ford, who is soon to sail for the Phil- 
ippines, and Rev. E. S. Ufford, of China, also spoke. Dr. Smith 
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Thomas Ford brought the greetings of the New England Associa- 
tion of the Colgate-Rochester alumni, meeting in the same hotel. 
Rev. Isaac Higginbotham was appointed to carry the greetings of 
the Newton men to them. Music was supplied by a quartet from 
the Institution. The benediction was by Rev. C. R. Chappell, 
of Keene, New Hampshire. The president greeted Prof. Daniel 
Evans, of Andover Seminary, supplying the place of Dr. Vaughan 
on vacation for a year, also Dr. W. S. Bassett, of New Hampshire, 
and Rev. W. A. Lee ’06, author of the Newton hymn, “Newton, 
Blest Newton.” 


WITHIN THY GATES 


Within thy gates our weary feet shall stand! 
Like Israel’s journey in the time long past, 
Our toilsome travel from a distant land 
Shall surely end within thy gates at last. 


We see from far thy stately ramparts rise; 
But weakness, and the fear of what awaits 

Of desert’s heat and wild beasts that surprise, 
Make faint our hope that we can reach thy gates. 


No harps of gold can utter strains so sweet 
As clang of brazen bars, when warder’s hand 
Shall fling the portals wide, that pilgrim feet 
May enter in, within thy gates to stand. 


Oh, when those gates have closed behind us fast, 
And all that has assailed our pilgrim band 

Is shut without, from grateful hearts at last 
Shall rise the song, “Within thy gates we stand!” 


— Georce Epwin Horr, 1905. 


___ A fine tune was composed for this hymn by H. G. Storer, 
in 1911, entitled “Intra Portas.” Mr. Storer is a composer and 
musical critic living in Belmont. 


Summer School for Town and Country Ministers at Newton 


Every alert professional man feels the need of catching up 
on new developments in his field of work, and of sharing in the 
stimulating fellowship of his brethren who are wrestling with 
problems like his own. The town and country ministers of New 
England are invited to participate in a school to be held at the 
Newton Theological Institution June 10 to 21, at which special 
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consideration will be given to rural problems. There will be 
courses in theology, church methods, rural sociology, agriculture, 
and recreation. Prof. C. M. McConnell of Boston University 
promises the hearty codperation of his Institution and of his 
church. It is expected that a large group of Congregational 
ministers will attend. The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
will furnish some of the lecturers. Special addresses on the more 
distinctly religious topics will be given by men of national reputa- 
tion. As soon as the details of the program are worked out, further 
information will be given. The Town and Country Department 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches in cooperation 
with the seminaries is making the arrangements. Further informa- 
tion may be had from Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, Sterling, 
Mass. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Old Testament 


Judaism, by George Foot Moore. Harvard University Press: 
1927. 2 vols., $10.00. These two large volumes give the results 
of thirty years research by the eminent Harvard scholar. Inter- 
esting as well as scholarly, they will be a reference work for many 

ears. 

f The Second Isaiah, by Charles Cutler Torrey. Scribner: 
1928. $5.00. ‘This is a beautiful appreciation of the faith and 
insight expressed in Isa. 40-66. The famous Yale scholar dissents 
from most moderns in maintaining the unity of these much 
discussed chapters. He carries their date, however, to about 
400 B.C. The book is a fine contribution to American literature 
upon the Bible. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne. Macmillan: 1928. 
$2.50. The title suggests the merit of the book. Arresting draw- 
ings present to the eye many of the important movements in 
Biblical history. 

The Background of the Bible, by Henry Kendall Booth. 
Scribner: 1928. $2.00. In the treatment of the Old Testament 
accuracy of detail is too often sacrificed to supposed liberalism; 
but the general view of the circumstances which furnished the 
setting for the Bible is attractively and helpfully given. 

A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, by Charles Gore, 
Henry L. Goudge and Alfred Guillame. Macmillan: 1928. $5.00. 
Bishop Gore’s one volume commentary on the entire Bible, includ- 
ing the Apocrypha, puts into 1,600 pages a digest of the views of 
many sound scholars in the Anglican communion. It is modern, 
devout, practical. 

The Book of Isaiah, by Sir George Adam Smith. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1928. 2 vols., $5.00. All the charm and 
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vigor of the familiar volumes in the Expositor’s Bible (1888) are 
here, with much needed notes on more recent writers. ‘These 
volumes are essentially a reprint of the earlier text with helpful 
notes and comment on the best critical research of the last forty 
years, and a more adequate representation of the poetic form 
of the oracles. One wishes that the author had been a little more 
hospitable to the more recent work on chapters 40-66. 


W.N. D. 


New Testament Department 

In recent years, four notable books on Jesus have appeared. 

1. V. B. Simkhovitch, Columbia University, New York. 
Towards an Understanding of Jesus. The MacMillan Company, 
83 pages, 1923. A little book, but original and enlightening. 

2. Joseph Klausner, of Jerusalem. Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jerusalem, 1922. Translated by Henry Danby. The MacMillan 
Company, 434 pages, 1925. By a learned Jew, who knows his 
material and criticism. He tries hard to be fair to Jesus. His 
chief quarrel with Him is that He abandoned nationalism, so that 
salvation is no longer of the Jews. He accounts for his greatness, 
(1) by the form of His teaching. No man ever spoke like this 
man, and (2) by the balance of His appeal to the practical man 
and the idealist. 

3. Shirley J. Case of the University of Chicago. Jesus, 
a New Biography. The University of Chicago Press, 453 pages, 
1927. A radical Life of Jesus by a great scholar, illuminating His 
social environment and making it a criterion of criticism, but 
paring Jesus down until we feel that such a Jesus could not have 
moved the ages. 

4. Walter R. Bowie, Rector of Grace Church in New York. 
The Master. The MacMillan Company, 328 pages, 1928. A 
glowing Liberal Jesus portrait, written con amore with many fine 
insights, but slurring over many hard questions with a poetic 
haze and facile rhetoric. 


ri ire, 2 


Theology 

Tennant, F. R.: Philosophical Theology, vol. I on The Soul 
and Its Faculties, A very important work by an outstanding 
English theologian. 

Baillie, John: The Interpretation of Religion. There is no better 
introduction to theology and guide for advanced study. 

Barth, Karl: The Word of God and the Word of Man. For the 
English reader the only work accessible of the outstanding 
leaders in the new theological movement in Germany and 
la a which goes by the name of ‘The Theology of 

Fisisy: 
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Buckham, John: The Humanity of God. A suggestive work 
admirably written and of special worth to the pastor. 

Jones, Rufus M.: New Studies in Mystical Religion. Defines 
the true meaning of mysticism and defends it from its friends 
as well as its foes. 

Smith, G. B.: Current Christian Thinking. A small book, full 
of thought and of vital interest. 

1B eal Be 


Religious Education 


Kupky, Oscar: ‘The Religious Development of Adolescents. 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. An interesting study of 
adolescents from their own literary products with pene- 
trating insight and interpretation of their experience. 

Wilson, Dorothy F.: Child Psychology and Religious Educa- 
tion. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. A very illuminating 
book on childhood by a worker of wide experience. 

Soares, Theodore Gerald: Religious Education. University 
of Chicago Press, 1928. A comprehensive study of the 
theoretical backgrounds of this field. Stimulating and 
thought-provoking. 

Carrier and Cowles: Building a Christian Character. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1928. An excellent example of the new tend- 
encies in curriculum making. 

Shaver, E. L.: Present-Day Trends in Religious Education. 
Pilgrim Press, 1928. A survey by one of the workers of 
widest practical experience. 

Javeb. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


History 

Atkins, Gaius G. The Making of the Christian Mind. Double- 
day, Doran, 1928. An impressionistic sketch of the develop- 
ment of Christian thought through the centuries. Suggestive 
and stimulating. 

Schaff, David S. Our Fathers’ Faith and Ours. Putnam, 1928. 
A comparative study of the history, doctrines and practices 
of the two great divisions of the Christian church. It contains 
in convenient compass a fund of information, especially on 
Catholicism. 

Jacobs, Charles M. The Story of the Church. United Lutheran 
Publishing House, 1925. A well-analyzed, compact outline 
of church history in four hundred pages by a Lutheran scholar, 
popular in its method of presentation. Perhaps the best of 
its kind on the market. 

Ke Re 
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Social Science 


Wilson, Warren H. The Farmer’s Church. Century, 1925. 
A very thoughtful analysis of country religion by an expert 
in the field. 

Kendrick, W. H. The 4-H Trail. R. G. Badger, 1926. A 
practical handbook for pastors who want to keep the boys 
busy with head, hand, heart, and health. Describes the 
methods of the 4-H movement. 

Catlin, W. B. Labor Problems in the United States. Harper’s, 
1926. Supersedes earlier books on the subject. Thoroughly 
sane and reliable. 

Hoke: 


Homuletics 

McComb, Samuel: Preaching in Theory and Practice. Oxford 
Press, 1926. 231 pages. A book in the same class with 
Broadus, Pattison, Hoyt and Breed, but more modern and 
with some attention to the results of modern psychology. 

Coffin, Henry Sloane: What To Preach. (The Warrack Lec- 
tures.) Doran, 1926, 189 pages. Richly suggestive on every 
page. 

Davis, O. S.: Preaching on Church and Community Occasions. 
University of Chicago, 1928. 222 pages. ‘Twenty-seven 
“occasions”? in the church and civic year with several out- 
lines and suggested material for each. Well indexed. The 
book comes perilously near being a crutch for the lame and 
lazy. 

Luccock, Halford E.: Preaching Values in New Translations of 
the New Testament. Abingdon, 1928. 312 pages. A most 
usable book, showing the treasures locked up in unused texts. 

Overstreet, H. A.: Influencing Human Behavior. Norton, 1925. 
296 pages. About Ourselves, Norton, 1927. 291 pages. These 
books present modern psychological ideas in popular form. 
They contain much that is of great value to the preacher. 

Erdman, Charles R.: The Work of the Pastor. Westminster, 
1924. xvi and 257 pages. The good sense and exquisite 
taste of the author are evident in all the advice he offers. 

McConnell, F. J.: Humanism and Christianity. MacMillan, 
1928. 153 pages. A series of lectures given at our Seminary 
on the Stephen Greene Foundation in 1927. This timely 
book contains much, both of material and method of presen- 
tation, that is valuable to the preacher. 

Faunce, W. H. P.: Facing Life. MacMillan, 1928. 210 pages. 
Short talks to men in the college chapel, marked by the 
famous author’s lucidity, force and insight. The range of 
effective illustration is wide. Even an “old fellow,” read- 
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ing these spirited addresses, finds himself “facing life” with 
new courage, hope and purpose. 

Odgers, J. H. and Schutz, E. G.: The Technique of Public 
Worship. Methodist Book Concern, 1928. 300 pages. Few 
details are overlooked in this eminently practical book. It is 
well named. Good taste prevails. 

Bradford, Gamaliel: D. L. Moody, a Worker in Souls. Doran, 
1927. 320 pages. A new sort of biography that is winning 
praise right and left. Moody is here presented sympatheti- 
cally, but not eulogistically. 

Gilkey, J. G.: Secrets of Effective Living. MacMillan, 1927. 
172 pages. Helpful and practical; an excellent example to 
the preacher of effective illustration drawn from a wide range 
of sources. 

W. B. 


Wieman, Henry N.: Methods of Private Religious Living. 
MacMillan, 1929. A helpful effort to blend the intellectual 
and the devotional. 

Wiggam, Albert Edward: Exploring Your Mind, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1928. An interesting and suggestive experiment in scientific 
journalism. 

Millikan, Prof. Robert A.: Evaluation in Science and Religion. 
Yale University Press, 1927. The Terry Lectures at Yale. A 
most significant and helpful little book. 

Shuster, George N.: The Catholic Spirit in America. Dial 
Press, 1927. An excellent book for one who wants to under- 


stand the attitude of an intelligent modern-minded Catholic. 
1 OY Oe & 


INTER-SEMINARY CONFERENCE 


“Toward a More United Church” 


The fourth annual Inter-Seminary Conference of New England 
was held at our Seminary on Friday and Saturday, February 8 
and g. Sessions were held at 9.30 a.m., 1.30 and 7 p.m., Friday, 
at Colby Hall; and at 9.30 a.m. Saturday, in Trinity Church, 
Newton Center. Eager delegates were on hand promptly and the 
sessions moved onward with increasing interest. 

The general subject of the Conference was “Toward a More 
United Church.” Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle led the opening service 
of worship and made a devotional address. All hearts were stirred 
by his plea for a cultivation of the mystical sense of Christ and 
moved by his apt illustrations. By taking time to become ac- 
quainted with the mind of Christ, by doing something for His 
sake, and by holding fellowship with those whose hearts are fed 
by Christ we shall be led into closer communion with Him. 
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Dr. Henry B. Washburn, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, then made an incisive address and answered 
questions for an hour more. The great need of the church is a 
sincere respect for one another’s point of view. We are naturally 
suspicious of those whose creeds or modes of worship are different 
from our own. Then follows a stage of laissez-faire, in which we 
accept the existence of those who differ. But an ideal stage is 
not reached until we really respect the other man’s point of view 
and practice. Every sect, at its beginning at least, stood for some 
vital truth. Study origins. Bishop Gore set a good example when 
he said, at the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order, in 1927, 
that the ministry of the Anglican Church would forever be im- 
perfect unless it absorbed the graces conferred upon the ministry 
of the outside churches. Dean Washburn then pointed out the 
extraordinary diversity of beliefs and practices in the church of 
the second century, and praised the inclusiveness of the medieval 
church. The ‘more united” church of the future will have wel- 
come for Catholic and Quaker, for Sacramentarian and independ- 
ent, for Eastern Orthodox and Congregationalist. Our duty is 
“to cultivate a sense of a oneness that includes diversity.” 

The discussion was spirited. Luncheon at Sturtevant Hall 
followed. 

The afternoon session opened with a warmly fraternal address 
of welcome from President Herrick. He deplored prejudice and 
ignorance and wondered at the extraordinary capacity of people 
for acquiring misinformation. “In the next generation many 
things will happen. Be ready.” 

The main address of the afternoon was given by Dr. Samuel 
McCrae Cavert, of New York, who spoke for the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. ‘‘ Protestantism must achieve 
a new efficiency through unity or face a decreasing usefulness.”’ 
The Federal Council, now twenty years old, has proved three 
things: that the denominations can and will work together; that 
through codperation they exercise a prophetic ministry in the 
community and the nation; and that leadership in morals and 
social life will arrive only through a still closer unity. ‘‘Greater 
unity is on the way.” When Socrates was asked how to get to 
Olympus, he replied, “‘By taking all your steps in that direction.” 

Pointed questions were asked by the delegates and frankly 
answered by the speaker. Professor Evans took a prominent part, 
also, in the discussion. 

Then followed the recreational part of the program. The 
sight of some forty stalwart delegates marching down to the city 
gymnasium on the playground caused the boys on the street to 
stare and ask questions. Some of the youngsters crowded into 
the gymnasium and would not believe, at first, that the strapping 
athletes practising basket ball were embryonic pastors. ‘What, 
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all them big fellers goin’ to be ministers?” they asked, incredu- 
lously. “Yes.” “Whew-ew!” was the only answer. A new con- 
ception of the manliness of the ministry dawned upon them. The 
playing was spirited and the result was long in doubt. As the last 
whistle blew, Boston University School of Theology had thirty- 
five points and Yale Divinity School, thirty-three; and thus the 
inter-seminary championship came to Boston. Hamrick (New- 
ton ’30) was the referee. 

Around the dining tables in Sturtevant Hall, that evening, 
the social fellowship of the Conference reached its highest point. 
A “singspiration,” led by Miss Doris Bigglestone, with John 
Howell at the piano, brought the group together in a spirit of 
friendliness which made the hour a living example of harmonious 
comradeship. 

The first speaker of the Friday evening session was Rev. 
Hilda Ives, of the Presumpscot Larger Parish, Maine. There are 
eight others of these “‘larger parishes” and Mrs. Ives explained 
their nature, their origin and the fine results already attained. 
Humor and pathos were intermingled as she spoke, from full 
heart, of the spiritual death in the rural districts of New England. 
Denominationalism divides the small town into needless factions. 
A little girl uttered more truth than she realized when, in refusing 
the solicitation of a church other than her own, she said, “‘No! I 
don’t belong to that ’bomination.”’ 

The other speaker of the evening, Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
rector of ‘Trinity Church, Boston, told of the minister’s duty to 
promote a more united church. The denominations, standing 
together, can create a more spiritual conception of life and combat 
the materialism of the hour. There is a threefold obligation: the 
minister should be broad-minded, tolerant and fraternal himself; 
he should educate his people, through study groups as well as 
sermons, to respect the religious convictions of their neighbors; 
and he should heartily support the federation of churches. “The 
small things separate; the greatest things in our religion unite us; 
why can not we move more rapidly toward a united church?” 
Dr. Sherrill is a virile and convincing speaker. 

A reception at the hospitable home of President and Mrs. 
Herrick, with games and refreshments, ended this full day. 

The Saturday session was held in Trinity Church, Newton 
Center. A full choral service was conducted by Dr. E. T. Sullivan, 
the rector, at 9.30, very uplifting and inspirational. After the 
Committee on Findings had made its report, Dr. Raymond 
Calkins, of Cambridge, gave the closing address on “The Perma- 
nence of Faith, Hope and Love.” His conclusion was that the kind 
of faith, hope and love that the apostle had in mind would surely 
create a more united church. 
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Conference Notes 


The notable speakers were at their best. There was not a 
weak spot in the entire program nor an uninteresting moment. 

Newton shared in the honors that came to Mr. J. Melvin 
Prior as a result of his hard work in preparing for the Conference 
and the good-humored way in which he presided. He has a right 
to an honest pride in the success of the meetings. 

The Conference voted to accept the hearty invitation of the 
Yale Divinity School to come to New Haven next year. 

The Digest will be continued. An unnamed donor contributed 
forty-eight dollars, which will be enough to publish four more 
issues. The report of this benefaction was heartily applauded. 


“Logia” from the Speakers 


“We tried to do all the good we could, not all the good there 
was.” — Dean WasHBurn, of Lausanne. 

“Church unity can always be achieved in one place, namely, 
in your heart.” — PresipeENT Herrick. 

““Statesmanship consists in taking long views and acting on 
short distances.” — BisHop McConneE tt, quoted by Dr. Cavert. 
“What church does your mother belong to, little boy?” 

“The Methodist.” 

“And your father?” 

: “The seven-day absentist,” the little fellow replied. —Mrs. 
VES. 

“Don’t busy yourself papering the attic when the basement 
is burning.” — H. K. SHerriLu. 

“Faith, throughout the New Testament, is just one thing: 
a process by which a human heart is united in living and loving 
communion with Jesus Christ.””» — Dr. Ca.kins. 

Harvard sent three delegates, the Episcopal School nine, 
Hartford 20, B. U. 21, Yale 23, Newton 53. The total registra- 
tion was 136. The new president is Russell Richardson, of Yale; 
and the Conference next year will be held at New Haven. John 
W. Black, of Boston University, will continue as secretary. 
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New England Summer School for Town 
and Country Pastors 


June 10 to 21 inclusive 


NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


N interdenominational school approved 
A by the Home Missions Council to 
provide graduate study for the rural 
pastor. Codperating agencies: Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology; Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution; Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; New England Town and Country 
Church Commission; Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches. 


For further information write to 


REV. KENNETH C. MacARTHUR 
STERLING, Mass. 


The Faculty 


Prof. J. P. BERKELEY, Religious Education, Newton. 


Rev. Matcoitm Dana, D.D., Secretary, Town and Country Depart- 
ment, Congregational Church Extension Board. 


Rev. Mark A. Dawber, Superintendent, Department of Rural Work, 
Board of Home Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Mr. Criirrorp J. Fawcett, Extension Specialist in Animal Husbandry, - 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. C. I. Gunness, Department of Agricultural Engineering, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 


Mr. Ernest HERMAN, Playground and Recreation Director, Newton. 
Pres. E. C. Herrick, D.D., Newton. 


Rev. Douctas Horton, D.D., Leyden Congregational Church, 
Brookline. 


Rev. Hitpa L. Ives, Presumpsic Larger Parish, Maine. 


Rev. Austin T. Kempton, D.D., Broadway Baptist Church, Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Ray M. Koon, Extension Specialist in Vegetable Gardening, 
Waltham. 

Mr. Benson Y. Lanpis, Secretary, American Country Life Association. 


Rev. K. C. MacArtuur, Town and Country Secretary, Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches. 


Prof. C. M. McConneti, Town and Country Church Department, 
Boston University School of Theology. 


Rev. WitiiAm S. MitcHeEtt, Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. W. C. Mononwan, Extension Specialist in Poultry Husbandry, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Mr. Harrop B. Rowe, Extension Specialist in Agricultural Economics, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Mr. Joun A. SHERLEY, President, New England Town and Country 
Church Commission; Service League Foundation, Springfield. 


Mr. Witsur H. Tures, Extension Specialist in Pomology, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 


* 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEW ENGLANI 


JUN 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
June 10 June II June 12 June 13 June I4 
AM. 
8.00 Minister’s Poultry Vegetable | Small Frui 
Problems Garden 
9.00 Poultry Poultry Vegetable | Small Frui 
Garden 
10.00 The Minister’s/The Minister’s|The Minister’s|The Ministe 
Message essage Message Message 
II.00 Rural Church | Rural Church} Rural Church} Rural Chur 
Methods Methods Methods Methods 
12.00 
DINNER 
1.00 Recreation |for Home and |Community 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5-00 
6.00 
SUPPER 
8.00 Opening Addjress and Disculssion 
Address 


Social 


HOOL FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY PASTORS 


o 21 
Saturday Monday Tuesday Wednesday | Thursday Friday 
June 15 June 17 June 1S June 19 June 20 June 21 
‘are of the Rural Rural Agricultural | Agricultural 
utomobile Sociology Sociology Economics | Economics 
‘are of the Rural Agricultural | Agricultural | Agricultural 
utomobile | Sociology | Economics | Economics | Economics 
e Minister’s Religious Religious Religious Religious 
Message Education | Education | Education | Education 
iral Church Rural Church|Rural Church|Rural Church) Rural Church 
Methods Methods Methods Methods Methods 
Recrjeation for Ho|me and Com|munity (Adjourn) 


Rural 
Sociology 
Rural 
Sociology 
Religious 
Education 
Rural Church 
Methods 


Address and 


Discussion 


The (urriculum 


The curriculum will cover Rural Sociology, Rural Economics, 
the Rural Church, Message and Program, Recreation for Home 
and Community, and Agricultural Extension. 

The location on Newton Hill only seven miles from the heart 
of Boston assures a semi-rural environment in close contact 
with city advantages. Not the least valuable feature of the 
ten days’ work will be the fellowship enjoyed by those who 
spend the lovely June days in the fifty-acre tract belonging to 
the Seminary. Facilities for tennis and baseball will be pro- 
vided, and it is expected that afternoon excursions will be made 
to visit farms and places of historic interest. In addition to 
the regular curriculum carried on during the days, there will 
be a series of evening lectures on various topics of interest. 
There will be an intermission from noon of Saturday, June 15, 
to Monday noon, June 17, so that ministers can return to their 
own pulpits for Sunday. 

The total cost for room and board will be $20 for the entire 
period. In addition, there will be a registration fee of $1.00 to 
help meet necessary expenses of speakers. Applications must 
be in at latest by June 1. Each application must be accompanied 
by a registration fee of one dollar. It is hoped that the denomina- 
tional organizations will assist their men to meet the expenses 
of their attendance at the School. Arrangements can be made 
for women to attend this School. 

In connection with the Summer School at Newton, there 
will be a joint session with the Association of Executive Secre- 
taries of Councils and Federations of Churches, which will 
afford the members of the School an opportunity to come in 
touch with the whole codperative Christian movement of the 
United States. 


DIRECTIONS FOR REACHING SEMINARY 


Newton Center may be reached by Boston and Albany Rail- 
road train from South Station, Boston, with frequent service; 
or by bus from Lake Street Terminal of the Boston trolley system; 
or from Newtonville. Those coming by automobile can take 
Commonwealth Avenue or Beacon Street to Newton Center. 
The Seminary is on Institution Avenue. Ample parking space 
will be provided for cars. 


Preliminary Announcement 


FourTH ANNUAL CounTRY CuyuRCH CONFERENCE 
AT Ocean Park, MaIneE 


fune 24 to 29, 1929 


The plans for the Conference this year indicate that it should 
be the best so far. It is to be a conference of country church 
workers in New England who are facing real problems in their 
communities and seeking solutions. It is to be a conference of 
and for the women, wives and children, as well as the men. 
The conference is to include social and recreational features, 
although essentially inspirational. It is to have the Nutmeg 
Male Quartet. 

Various specialists in rural church work will be present for 
conference. Children will be cared for during the morning so 
that the mothers will be able to attend discussion groups. 

A definite program for the problems of ministers’ wives and 
women workers will be provided. Rev. Hilda L. Ives of Port- 
land will have charge of this part of the program. 

Wednesday evening, June 26, there will be a joint session 
of the conference with the New England Town and Country 
Church Commission. This will afford the attendants an oppor- 
tunity to come in touch with Rural Church Leaders of various 
denominations. 

For further information, please write to Prof. W. D. Barnes, 
28 Girard Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

Further instruction in Rural Church Work will be provided 
at the New England Baptist School of Methods, where Rev. 
K. C. MacArthur will give two courses from August 19 to 26 
inclusive. 

For further information, please write to Rev. IF. F. Peterson, 
44 Norwood Street, Portland, Maine. 

Attention is called to the Summer School for Rural Pastors 
to be held at Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine, 
September 2-13. Further information may be had from Pres. 


W. J. Moulton. 


I hereby apply for registration as a member of the 
NEWTON SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 1929, with an enclosure of 
one dollar. 


Please mail to Rev. K. C. MacArthur, Sterling, Mass. 
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President Everett C. Herrick opened the one hundred and fourth 
Commencement with the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, June second, 
in the Baptist Church in Newton, Centre. 


“Beyond the Bounds” 
Matthew 26: 39. “He went a little farther.” 


It is natural for us to set up our duties as the bounds of our action. 
Is a certain task within these bounds? If it is we will do it, if it is not 
we will let some one else do it. But every now and then we discover that 
the real greatness and glory of life lie in doing the things that are be- 
yond the bounds of duty. We talk sometimes of the limits of human en- 
durance, but when we turn away from ourselves and our small endeavor 
and contemplate the nobly great, we realize that the power to endure, 
like the power to create, has no limits that we can set. If we set up for 
ourselves the bounds of duty or accept the bounds that someone else sets 
up for us, and fail to realize that as Calvary was beyond the city bounds, 
so the glory of Christ, like love and service, lies in being willing to go 
beyond the bounds of duty. The second mile, perhaps the third. 

It is a very wonderful thing that while there is an end to the road, 
there is no end to the journey. The Tourist goes to the end of the road; 
the Pilgrim is forever pushing the frontiers a little further. Some we 
call philosophers, some scientists, some poets, some leaders, There are 
always those who go a little farther. They are often lonely souls. It is 
the tragedy of life that people may ofttimes be in the midst of mighty and 
momentous events and never know it. Asleep like those three disciples 
in the garden. But beyond them all Jesus went a little farther. You and 
I believe that he went all the way to bring us home to our Heavenly 
Father. That is the sweet old-time Evangel that you must forever pro- 
claim. 

How then about your going a little farther for Him? Our worst sin 
is our complacency. We see and perhaps we believe it, if we see it often 
enough, that we have done the best we can and there isn’t one of ug who 
ever did his best. Because we reach a stopping place in the road we 
think of it as the end of the journey and the bounds of our duty. 

The miracle of the Christ is not simply what He does for us but 
what He is forever inspiring men and women to do for Him and for 
humanity. From the day of Pentecost it has never ceased. There is no 
other King Eternal who leads that way. This going a little farther is 
what He started. It still sweeps on like a glorious procession. That 
moving hymn of Bishop Heber’s “The Son of God Goes Forth to War,” is 
no militaristic song. It is a song of the heroic journeys of those who 
have caught this vision and passed it on to us. 

They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain; 

O God, to us May grace be given 
To follow in their train. 
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Following the custom of many years the faculty and senior class of 
the Institution were guests at the Boston Baptist Social Union at its 
monthly dinner on Monday evening, June third. President Herrick intro- 
duced the speakers, prefacing his introduction with words of appreciation 
for financial help to the Seminary from, members of the Union. The 
School was represented by Husain Answare, who spoke on “The Christ of 
the Indian Road,” and by J. Melvin Prior whose topic was “Christ of the 
American Road.” Rev. F. W. Padelford, D. D., made an address on “The 
Present Outlook for Christian Education.” 

On Tuesday afternoon the Alumni returned in large numbers to the 
hill, meeting for business in Colby Hall Chapel at two o’clock when the 
following officers were elected: Harvey J. Moore, President; W. H. P. 
Faunce, Vice President; W. N. Donovan, Clerk; H. L. Hanson, Treasurer. 
These persons with H. A. Elwell and C. L. Seasholes were chosen as Di- 
rectors. Simeon Spidle, class of 1903, was chosen Orator, with Allan 
Hoben as alternate. Benjamin T. Livingston, William A. Hill, and Albert 
C. Thomas, were nominated for Alumni members of the Boast of Trustees. 
At three o’clock a memorial service was held for those who had died 
during the year. The necrology was read by Rev. Charles H. Day and 
included the following names: William H. Gardner, ’92, William M. 
Weeks, 781, Irving B. Mower, ’84, Sakae Miyake, ’26, Charles H. Martell, 
78, Joseph W. Rees, ’68, the oldest graduate, Henry M. Thompson, ’80, 
Albert N. Dary, ’81, Crawford P. Wilson, 91, Walter S. Black, ’92, Freder- 
ick J. Salsman, 791, Robert M. DeVault, 714, Millard F. Johnson, ’79, Mark 
L. Ames, ’27, Thomas D. Anderson, ’77, Henry Crocker, ’70, David T. Ma- 
gill, ’97. 


The Orator’s Address 


An innovation was tried in an Alumni Conference at which Rev. Al- 
bert C. Thomas, class of 1911, spoke on “The Use of Secondary Motives 
by the Minister.” Spirited discussion followed. The substance of the 
address is presented herewith. 

“The Christian ministry is a risky profession. Our commitment to 
the task of winning and holding men and women to Jesus Christ is noth- 
ing short of high adventure. We have faith in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, but the Holy Spirit needs effective agents. We are workers to- 
gether with God and we have the word of our Savior himself that success 
is staked on the response which men may or may not make to his call 
and upon our ability to make that call loud enough to be heard and per- 
suasive enough to be obeyed. In the past some have responded and some 
have not. What of the future? 

“With all the complex interests and enticements of this modern age 
pulling people away from the church the parable of the sower and the 
soil gives its warning. 

“The people with whom we deal are uncertain factors and we minis- 
ters are inquiring about the nature and characteristics of our people more 
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than ever before. Who are they? How do they act? To what do they 
respond? What motives impel them to action? What motives—there is 
my theme. 

“If we are in earnest, if we are true Baptists recognizing the power of 
the people to choose, we will be interested in the problems of attracting 
attention, awakening interest, creating desire, obtaining decision and 
motivating action. 

“The modern classroom word is ‘motivate.’ It means that we dis- 
cover and recognize the presence of a large collection of motives in the 
human being with whom we are concerned and make use of those that 
will produce the action we wish. 

“The motives are of two kinds: Primary and Secondary. We are en- 
tirely familiar with the primary ones. People wish to “know God and 
enjoy Him forever;” they love Jesus because he awakens their love; they 
follow him because he motivates them by his attractiveness. 

“But these primary motives are often supplemented by the secondary 
ones. There are motives of inter-church competition, money, dislike of 
Catholics, desire to please loved ones, wish to enhance one’s reputation 
and standing, love of sociability, of music, of architecture, interest in the 
minister’s appearance, voice, eloquence or reputation, the fascination of 
“joining” or “belonging,” the thrill of being part. of a crowd, of watching 
the success of any enterprise, the desire to be recognized, to be praised, 
to be on an honor roll, to be comfortable in a habit, the attracting power 
of unconventional, scientifically planned church advertising. 

“Are any of these motives harmful? Need we be ashamed of the use 
of them? The most greatly blessed ministers of all ages have used them 
with utmost frankness. Let us examine them all fearlessly and if there 
is nothing harmful or deceitful about them; if they will help us even 


temporarily or superficially to lead men into the realm of primary motiv- 
ation of Christian Loyalty, let us thank God for them.’’ 


The Alumni dinner was held at the Woman’s Club bouse at half past 
five under the direction of Rev. W. H. Dyas, President of the Society of 
Alumni, President Herrick spoke briefly. Rev. James G. Ross, class of 
1877, was presented to the guests. Dr. E. F. Merriam, of the fifty year 
class, spoke of the unique distinction of his class in having among its 
members President George E. Horr and Professor Charles R. Brown of 
Newton, and Rev. M. F. Johnson, long time necrologist of the alumni and 
trustee, also Professor Albion W. Small of the University of Chicago. 
Rey. J. C. Robbins, D. D., spoke on India. Rev. Frank C. Rideout, class 
of 1912, who is chaplain in the U. S. Army, and Rev. C. Harry Atkinson, 
class of 1924, brought greetings. John F. W. Howell and William E. 
Garabedian of the graduating class rendered as a duet an original New- 
ton song. Justice Fred T. Field, President of the Trustees, made the con- 
cluding remarks, and then the company adjourned to the Baptist church 
for the evening address. 


Bishop Slattery’s Address 


The Chapel of the church was well filled with an audience gathered 
to hear Bishop Charles L. Slattery on the topic of “The Lost Sheep.” He 
said in part. “Our Savior was, quite definite in the estimate he put upon 
the proportion of time which a shepherd cught to give to the lost sheep. 


e 
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Even an ordinary shepherd, He said, if he had an hundred sheep, would 
leave the ninety and nine safe sheep in the wilderness to go after one 
sheep that was lost. And when he found that one sheep, he would call 
together his friends and neighbors, begging them to rejoice with him be- 
cause he had found his sheep which was lost: and, meantime, not a word 
of thanksgiving for the ninety and nine! 

“This parable Christ lived out in His own life. The safe people He 
evidently passed by. Perhaps we, as modern pastors, would say of any 
other if he so acted, that he neglected the safe sheep. Im any case His 
contemporaries said that He was notoriously the friend of publicans and 
sinners. They implied that He wasted His time on the lost sheep. They 
were all for keeping the good people good, and for justly meting out the 
praise to them,—and letting the ‘bad and unworthy alone till they per- 
ished in the thicket. 

“YT am wondering today if the Church of our time is not really as a 
whole on the side of the complacent Church of our Lord’s generation, and 
quite opposed to His own teaching and example. I believe that we do not 
sufficiently take to heart the statistics which are persistently quoted to 
us about the millions of people in our country who have no evident re- 
ligious. affiliation, the millions of children at our doors who have no in- 
struction or training in the Gospel of Christ. Statistics are, at best, 
clever guesses, but there are no convincing signs that these statistics are 
very far from accurate. We live in a Christian country, but the sheep of 
Christ without a shepherd are legion. They may be called lost sheep, but 
no one is going out to seek them with sufficient skill to bring them back 
to the flock. And it sometimes seems as if no one, for a good many of 
them at least, felt any responsibility at all. 

“First, you must think of the individual soul. When Edward Lincoln 
Atkinson was ministering to the people of the South End of Boston, Dr. 
Donald was making his tragic effort to fill the place left vacant by Phil- 
lips Brooks. Atkinson went to him for advice, and Donald answered, 
‘Don’t work for the salvation of a parish; work for the salvation of souls.” 
That is the great advice. A parish might be famous throughout the land, 
and not one soul might have been saved. The good and the faithful, 
saved long ago, would all be there, but not one lost sheep would have 
been brought in. I do think that usually the great parish and the many 
that are being saved go together. But if they are at any time separate, 
I am sure the Lord Christ wishes his men to be careless of the parish as 
a parish and to give all for the sheep that are lost till they are found,— 
till all heaven rings with the music, of their redemption, 


“Secondly, let men know frankly that you care. Never let a man ora 
woman or a child suspect that you care more for a beautiful building, or 
an orderly service, or a crowded congregation, than you care for him or 
for her,—uninteresting, dull, a pitiable failure. People know if you care; 
and they know speedily if they bore you, and you ache to get away to 
what you are pleased to call a large and important task. Every soul is 
interesting to Christ; and as you are His, you will find absorbing interest 
in the possibility of bringing that soul into the splendor of His disciple- 
ship. 

“Tf you, would win the lost sheep, you must care with all your life. 
*"The Good Shepherd’ cares so much that ‘he giveth His life for the 
sheep.’” 


Graduation 


Commencement Day was all that could be desired. Beauty of sky 
and flower, charm of landscape from the hill, an interesting and well- 
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conducted program. of exercises at the church, a satisfactory feast for 
body and soul at the lucheon, and a well-attended reception at the Presi- 
dent’s House, all contributed to the general agreement that it was one of 
the best of Newton’s commencements. 

After the usual procession from the hill to the church the graduates 
and their friends assembled for the addresses of the forenoon, After 
prayer by Rev. Frederick H. Page, D.D., State Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational State Association, the following addresses were 
delivered by members of the graduating class: “Our Task,” by Harold W. 
Buker, “The Religion of Childhood,’ by Florence I. Burck, “The Recall 
to Faith,” by Gabriel R. Guedj, “Modern ‘Good News’ for the Bantu,” by 
Elmer G. Hall, “The Hill-top of Vision,” by John F. W. Howell, and “The 
Dynamic of Goodwill,” by Russell C, Tuck, 

Degrees were conferred by President Herrick on a group of eighteen 
seniors. The degree of Bachelor of Divinity went to Khwaja Z. Husian 
Answare, Harold W. Buker, J. Morris Forbes, John Shade Franklin, Fred- 
erick S. Gallup, William E. Garabedian, Gabriel R. Guedj, Elmer G. Hall, 
John F. W. Howell, Kenneth E. Morse, John M. Prior, William R. Reid, 
and Russell C. Tuck; those of Messrs. Hall and Tuck, cum laude. Alice 
C. Anderson, Doris L. Bigglestone, Marion Brawn, Florence I. Burck, and 
Mildred Edwards received the degree of Master of Religious Education, 
with cum laude for Misses Anderson, Bigglestone, and Burck. 

For graduate work the B. D. degree was given to Reverends Chester 
J. Armstrong, Oliva Brouillette, and Charles W. Wolfe. Six men for spe- 
cial study and theses were granted the degree of Master of Sacred Theol- 
ogy. They were Reverends James W. Brougher, Jr., William A. Geldart, 
Clyde W. Robbins, and P. Judson Morris; and Wallace F. Forgey and 
Ruben Mare, Fellows at the Seminary for the past year. 

The address to the graduating class was delivered by Professor 
James P. Berkeley, and the benediction was pronounced by Rev. Clarence 
M. Gallup, Di. D., of Providence. An interesting feature of the exercises 
was the presence of three ministers who were fathers of members of the 
graduating class, and they were called to the platform by President Her- 
rick to assist in the presentation of the diplomas. 

The alumni and friends gathered at 12:30 for the Trustees’ luncheon 
in the Woman’s Club house. Justice Field, President of the Board, intro- 
duced Mayor Edwin O. Childs of Newton, who spoke appreciatively of the 
Institution and its value to the city of Newton. Rev. Joseph C. Robbins, 
D. D., was the next speaker. Recently returned from India, he spoke with 
enthusiasm of the missionary results in that land. Dr. Herman Liu, Pres- 
ident of Shanghai Baptist College, was grateful for the missionaries, and 
declared that Christianity had been transforming China, and suggested 
that his country might exchange professors some day with America, Dean 
Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago spoke of Newton’s contribu- 
tions to the changes that have come and gone as the world marches by 
the window, and of the continual need of well-trained leaders. Professor 
M. . Bratcher of the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School in California 
brought greetings from the Pacific coast. President Herrick spoke of the 
general satisfaction in the successful raising of a half million dollar en- 
dowment and especially that it had been paid in cash. The dinner ended 
in time for sociability and the reception of President and Mrs. Herrick at 
four o’clock. 


Sidelights 


The absence of Professor Vaughan during the School year has been 
retrieved by the presence of Rev. Daniel Evans, Professor Theology in 
the Andover Theological Seminary, as acting professor at Newton. The 
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teaching of Professor Evans has been appreciated greatly, and it is a 
reason for gratification that he will continue in the fall with a course on 
the history of philosophy. Professor Vaughan will be welcomed back 
sie ae oe to Florida and California, when he will resume full work 
on the hill. 


President Herrick received the honor of the degree of Doctor of Laws 
at the commencement of the University of Maine, where he delivered the 
commencement address. His achievement in raising Newton’s half mil- 
lion well deserves this addition, to the D. D., which he modestly wears. 


William, E. Garabedian of the graduating class was awarded at com- 
mencement time the prize of one hundred dollars offered by the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation of the Northern Baptist Convention for the best 
essay on Stewardship written by a student of one of the Northern Baptist 
Seminaries, 


President Herrick announced that the John M. English Lectures for 
next year will be given by Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery on the subject 
“Preaching Values of Missions,” 


Friends of the graduates will be glad to know cf the settlements 
which have been arranged. Husain Answare expects to return to India 
for missionary service after another year spent in this country. H. W. 
Buker goes to New London, N. H., where he ministers to the Colby School 
for Girls as well as to the townsfolk. J. Morris Forbes and wife go to 
Assam, and Elmer G. Hall and wife to Africa on missionary service. John 
Shade Franklin is pastor of the Lincoln Park Baptist Church at West 
Newton. William E. Garabedian goes to the Baptist church at Campton 
Village, N. H. John F. W.. Howell will continue to serve the Congrega- 
tional church at Columbia, Conn. J. Melvin Prior becomes Junior Pastor 
of the Central Baptist Church, Providence, R. J. William R. Reid is as- 
sistant minister at the First Baptist Church, Fall River. Russell C. Tuck 
will teach Greek and Hebrew classes at Newton next year. Alice C. 
Anderson ‘becomes director of Religious Education at Auburn, R. I. Doris 
L. Bigglestone will continue on the staff of the Newton Centre Baptist 
Church and study at Newton. Marion Brawn will be director of Religious 
Education at the Second Baptist Church, Holyoke, Massachusetts, and 
Florence I. Burck accepts a similar position at the First Baptist Church, 
Worcester, 


Margaret W. Hall received the degree of A.B. at the University of 
Redlands, California, because of the completion of her four years’ course 
with certain studies taken during the year at Newton. She goes with her 
husband to Africa. 


The New England Summer School 
for Town and Country Pastors 


For the two weeks between June 10 and 20, Baptist, Congregational, 
and Methodist ministers were in session at the Institution. Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, Newton, the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, the New England Town and Country Commission, and the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, Specialists from the Agricultural Col- 
lege, brought their information in addition to the lectures on religion. 
Afternoons were spent in recreation and address and discussions occupied 
the evenings. The school was a distinct contribution to the work of rural 
ministers for whom it was designed. 
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-Andover Looks to Newton 


The Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary are beginning to 
consider seriously the situation which would develop if the suggestion 
were adopted of a federation with Newton Theological Institution. 

Andover Seminary, though for many years the most richly endowed 
theological school in New England, if not in the whole country, has in 
recent years been unable to provide a sufficient faculty, not because of 
great losses of endowment but by reason of the greatly increased cost of 
maintaining all first-class educational institutions, and for the further 
reason of the much larger number of professors now required in a theo- 
logical school of its high standard. The affiliation of Andover with the 
School of Theology in Harvard University was entered into to remedy 
Andover’s lack. But this arrangement was found contrary to the statutes 
of Andover Seminary ‘by the decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
in 1925, and no courses of instruction have been given by Andover for 
three years. 

As a vital feature of this decision the Court declared that every 
Andover professor must take the peculiar and extraordinary Andover 
Creed in “rigid conformity” to the meaning at the time it was written, 
and reaffirm such creed subscription every five years. The result was 
that all the Andover professors resigned. Legal proceedings are now 
being instituted to obtain relief from the strangling features of the An- 
dover statutes. 

In order to obtain relief it appears that it will be necessary to show 
to the Court what use Andover will make of the freedom to live which it 
is seeking. 

For some months past the Andover Trustees and the Board of Visit- 
ors, acting in harmony, have been holding conferences, and the possibil- 
ity of federation with specific institutions has been canvassed. It is un- 
derstood that the idea of a federation with Newton has commended itself 
in a marked degree to some of the members of both the boards of trustees 
and visitors of Andover. 

Apart from the immediate result of such a federation that it would 
constitute a school of theology notable the country over, there are the 
further considerations that Newton Theological Seminary was much jn- 
fluenced in its beginnings by the scholarship standards of Andover, and 
that several of its great names are of men who were taught at Andover 
Seminary. Both schools have a common Calvinistic background, and 
both the Congregational and Baptist denominations have the same inde- 
pendent policy. 

It is deep in the minds of some of the men who are dealing with An- 
dover’s situation that over and beyond the prospect of relief for that 
institution lies the vision of a federation which might lead and promote 
a movement profoundly beneficial to Protestantism. 

No commitments whatever have been made by either Andover or 
Newton but there are possibilities which will be of interest to the New- 
ton alumni. 
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Etioe ete TELAT BENDS 


T was a Baptist preacher who made this phrase immortal. 
Though John Fawcett lived in the eighteenth century, he 
brought to light the Christian word “fellowship,” so prominent 

in the New Testament, which twentieth-century Christianity is re- 
discovering and emphasizing. Christian fellowship within the 
church is one of the high spots in life, and to make it prevail 
throughout the earth and among all nations and races is the task 
of the church. Fellowship with one another always involves an 
invisible third party. Christ is present. Such fellowship is the 
best experience that earth can offer, and is “like to that above.” 
The common tie that binds the Alumni of Newton to their 
alma mater on “the hill” makes for a comradeship that grows 
stronger with the lapse of time. We who remain year after year to 
teach, feel an interest in everyone who has ever matriculated here. 
Our thoughts and good wishes often go in your direction. Our 
prayers for you often rise vocally in the Chapel or silently by our 
bedside. We hope that this affectionate remembrance is reciprocal. 
To strengthen this tie is one of the reasons why this BULLETIN is 
published and mailed to you. Drop us a word of cheer on a postal 
card, as the radio enthusiasts do: for our tasks are heavy and 
numerous. Your loyalty helps us bear them. If now and then a 
bit of the old life — wisdom from a professor, advice from a class- 
mate, an uplift of heart in a chapel service — comes refreshingly 
back to memory, think gratefully of the old hilltop as Browning of 


? 


England in his ‘‘ Home-Thoughts”’: 


“Here and here did Newton help me; how can I help Newton?” — say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray. 

Such gratitude is inexpensive to show but exceedingly precious 
in its returns both to giver and receiver. The loyalty of Newton 
graduates is proverbial. Let us make it even stronger. “Blest be 
the tie that binds.” 
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THE RENOVATED GHAPEL 
Our buildings are discovering that the art of growing old grace- 
fully is a delightful process when such a man as Dr. Herrick 1s 
president of the Seminary. Last-year it was Farwell and Sturtevant 
Halls that renewed their youth; this year it is to be the Chapel. 
Through the noble generosity of an anonymous friend, great 
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changes will be made, involving seating and speaking arrange- 
ments, a new organ, a new window, and a new porch for entrance. 

In the renovated Chapel, the chancel will be on the west side. 
Here will be two rows of stalls for choir singers on the right, bal- 
anced by the pulpit and a few stalls for the speakers on the left. 
The center will be left clear for the communion table. 

The pews and aisles will be rearranged on an axis at right 
angles to the present arrangement. Where the pulpit platform now 
is will be the new organ, behind a lovely screen. It will be a pipe 
organ with two manuals, pedals and varied stops, properly voiced 
for the dimensions of our room, with all modern improvements. 
The Seminary has never had anything but a reed organ; and this 
gift makes us feel rich indeed. The console will be so located that 
the organist can see both leader and congregation. The panelling 
of the interior of the Chapel will be done over. 

While the present entrance to the Chapel will be retained in 
modified form, the main entrance will be from the east. This will 
involve a new porch, which will add to the external attractiveness 
of the structure. 

A very exquisite window, The Transfiguration, is being made 
for us at the studio of Earl E. Sanborn, whose skill in reproducing 
the colors of thirteenth-century glass is making him famous. Re- 
cent examples of Mr. Sanborn’s work can be seen in the Library of 
Boston College, the Baptist Church in Watertown, and elsewhere. 
This window will be placed above the communion table in the 
chancel, the focal point of religious impression. 

This important renovation is being done under the direction of 
Mr. H. H. Kendall of our Board of Trustees, and Mr. Charles 
Collens who is one of the architects engaged in putting up the 
Riverside Church in New York for Dr. Fosdick. The taste and 
beauty of the work is thus guaranteed in advance. When com- 
pleted, it will be an outward and visible sign of that inner spiritual 
grace which has always characterized ‘“‘old Newton.” Our grati- 
tude to the unknown donor! 
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THE VISIT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE 


The Examining Committee, appointed annually by the 
Trustees and Faculty, made a visit to the Seminary on March 28. 
The Committee this year consists of two college presidents, an 
editor, and three successful near-by pastors. hey are Clarence A. 
Barbour, Franklin W. Johnson, William E. Gilroy, Ambrose M. 
Bailey, John H. McLean, and Walter E. Woodbury. Four of them 
were present. 


> 
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President Barbour led the chapel service, with Jesus’ words, 
“JT am come that ye might have life” as the basis of his helpful 
address. Eternal life is not a matter of duration but of quality. It 
is defined by the Master as knowing God. How does one know 
God? When he affirms His existence? When he analyzes His 
character into love, holiness, power, and so forth? Those are super- 
ficial matters. One does not know a subject until one’s character is 
affected by the knowledge; and one does not know God unless his 
thought of God has been incorporated into life and character. So 
it is God in Christ that becomes effective. When the courage, love 
and spirit of service of Jesus are incarnated in the Christian, the 
world takes note that we have been with Jesus. It is thus that we 
know God and that we enjoy the full, abundant, eternal life which 
Christ came to impart. 

The Committee held a conference with the faculty at the 
noon hour, after which both groups enjoyed the gracious hospitality 
of Mrs. Herrick at lunch. The Committee will make written report 
to the Trustees; but it is an open secret that the classroom work, 
the student morale, the fine appearance of the renovated dormi- 
tories and dining room, and the plans and hopes of the Seminary 
gave them much satisfaction. 


GATHERINGS ON OUR HILL 


It is becoming more common for religious gatherings to make 
our Seminary their meeting place. This is to be encouraged for it 
furnishes an unfamiliar but very congenial background for those 
who attend and it broadens the usefulness of the Seminary. 

Last December, a large group of Christian Endeavorers from 
Essex County, representing many denominations, motored here for 
a late afternoon and an evening session, with a jolly supper in 
between. President Herrick and Dr. Bradbury made inspirational 
addresses in the chapel and Professor Berkeley, in the library, gave 
a lecture on ‘How We Got Our Bible,” illustrated with books, 
pictures, and other objects. Mr. Richard B. Smith, ’32, engineered 
this. 

On May 7, the Boston West Sunday School Association will 
hold two sessions with us. Professor Berkeley is arranging an 
elaborate series of conferences, round-table discussions, and ad- 
dresses, with athletics, music and ‘“‘eats”’ as minor attractions on 
the side. The principal address will be by Professor Donovan on 
“The Origin of the Bible.” 

Such occasions spread the reputation of the Seminary and 
exert a real though intangible influence for good in many directions. 
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“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONALITY” 


By Pror. Ricoarp M. VauGcHAN 
Macmillan, Publisher 


A Review by Pror. DanrteL Evans 


The Newton Theological Institution is to be felicitated and 
Professor Vaughan congratulated upon the publication of this 
work. It is a significant and valuable book and deserves, as it 
doubtless receives, thoughtful reading by graduates, and other per- 
sons interested in serious discussion of great subjects, in simple 
style, clear thought, good reasoning, and strong convictions. 

Professor Vaughan knows very well and is deeply impressed 
with the style of opinions in our day and the intellectual forces 
that are making for changes in our thought, and the great need 
deeply and evidently felt for a satisfactory world view in which all 
the abiding truths and values of the Christian religion shall know 
their central place. For him the most advantageous starting point, 
the most significant fact, and the highest worth is human person- 
ality. In this personality he finds the key by which to unlock the 
doors of the universe, the reality and personality of God, the mean- 
ing of history, the significance of Christ and His salvation, the new 
spiritual life in the power of the spirit of God, and the hopes of 
immortality. He discusses these outstanding subjects of theology 
in an illuminating fashion, and conducts the reader progressively 
and safely on this highway of truth. It is a book to possess and 
peruse, 
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A-FEW FINGER POSTS TO FRUITFUL THOUGH 


“What is Christian Education?” by George A. Coe (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1929) is a criticism of current teaching and hints on how to 
make education more creative. But read his ‘‘ Motives of Men” 
first. Both books are highly stimulating. 


“The Quest for Experience in Worship,” by Dr. Edwin H. 
Byington (Doran, 1930) is an excellent supplement to Friedrich 
Heiler’s “Spirit of Worship” and gives a clear account of recent 
trends in public worship in both liturgical and non-liturgical 
churches. : 


Are you looking toward Pentecost? “The Holy Spirit,” by 
Raymond Calkins (Abingdon, 1929) and ‘The Christ of Every 
Road,” by E. Stanley Jones (Abingdon, 1930) are good books for 
use in study and illustration. 


“The New Preaching,” by Joseph Fort Newton (Cokesbury, 
1930) is the best book since Silvester Horne’s ‘‘ Romance of Preach- 
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ing” (Revell, 1914) to impart fresh inspiration to the preacher. 
The author confesses to ‘fa love of preaching, an abiding faith in 
its efficacy, and a desire to awaken a new sense of the worth and 
wonder of our craft.” 


—_o—_ 


RECENT BOOKS BY GRADUATES 


Under the title, “The Most Wonderful Book in the World,”’ 
Rev. Vernelle W. Dyer, ’19, of Insein, Burma, has printed five 
studies in the Gospel of Matthew. Report comes from Burma of 
the very successful use of this book by evangelistic bands of 
students. 

Rev. Raymond W. Cooper, ’20, has published a book (Revell, 
1929) embodying the principles of his successful visitation evan- 
gelism. ‘“‘Modern Evangelism” is recommended to those pastors 
who are in search of practical ideas and good illustrations of 
evangelistic outreaching. 

‘John Bunyan, the Man,” by Austen K. deBlios, ’91 (Judson 
Press, 1929) is one of the best lives of the great preacher that the 
tercentenary has produced — analytic, clear, convincing and pro- 
ducing religious experience in the reader. Then read “Fighters for 
Freedom” (Judson, 1930) by the same author, and feel your 
Baptist blood tingle. 

In ‘“‘Facing Life’? (Macmillan, 1929), W. H. P. Faunce, ’84, 
liberates ideas and spiritual forces which operate beyond the 
chapel of Brown University and perpetuate the influence of their 
talented expositor. These short, pithy addresses are full of sug- 
gestion for the preacher. 


_oo- 


THE PREACHING SEMINARS 


These weekly seminars, in which all the Junior class and such 
of the other classes as elect them meet with successful ministers in 
our vicinity, are now in their fourth year and are constantly prov- 
ing their value. The leaders this year for one or more terms have 
been Douglas Horton, Ashley Day Leavitt, Boynton Merrill, 
Newton A. Merritt, Edward M. Noyes, and Edward T. Sullivan. 
To these busy pastors who give so generously of their time and 
garnered wisdom, the thanks of the Seminary are cordially paid. 
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THE NEWTON COMMENCEMENT 


UNE at its best was the appropriate setting for the one hun- 
dred and fifth commencement of the seminary. On the morn- 
ing of June 1, Pres. Everett C. Herrick delivered the Bac- 

calaureate sermon at the meeting house of the First Baptist 
Church in Newton Centre. It was a discourse of unusual power 
pore we are glad to print in these pages, although in abbreviated 
orm. 

The Boston Baptist Social Union, in accordance with its gen- 
erous custom, was host to the senior class and the Faculty on Mon- 
day evening. The spokesman for the class was J. Mace Crandall 
who found in the “Walk to Emmaus” a parable of our fellowship 
with Christ at Newton. In behalf of the Faculty, which has been 
enriched by his labors the past year, Prof. Daniel Evans set forth 
the ideals of Newton in the training of catholic-minded, evangelical 
and courageous leaders of the Christian cause. An address of 
marked scholarly and spiritual force was given by Prof. David J. 
Evans of the Colgate Rochester Seminary on “ Life as Devotion.” 

Tuesday was a day for “grads,” old and new. They came 
from near and far to touch the soil of Newton hill and, like Antaeus, 
to gain new strength for their tasks. They chose as officers, Dr. 
Lemuel C. Barnes, ’78, president; Harold Campbell, ’18, vice- 
president; Isaac Higginbotham, ’14, secretary; Harold L. Hanson, 
’02, treasurer; Prof. Woodman Bradbury, ’g1, necrologist. Fitting 
tribute to honored comrades who had finished their careers on earth 
during the year, was paid by Prof. James P. Berkeley. Notable 
among them was Pres. W.H. P. Faunce, ’84, of Brown University. 

The address in the afternoon by Prof. Simeon Spidle, ’03, of 
Acadia University, was upon the topic “ How Philosophy May Aid 
the Preacher.” It was an illuminating presentation of the nature, 
problems, and values of philosophy. Knowledge of philosophy 
yields indispensable cultural, historical, and moral riches. In the 
evening there was an address by Rev. Russell H. Stafford, Pastor 
of the Old South Church. The vigorous intellectuality and pro- 
phetic ardor of the speaker made his address on “The Pastoral 
Office” a most significant contribution. Elsewhere in the BULLETIN 
we print an abridged edition of his address. 

The Annual Dinner of the Alumni is now graced by the pres- 
ence of women as well as men. Harvey J. Moore, ’14, presided 
over the postprandial flow of wit and wisdom. Contributors to the 
stream were Samuel J. Cann, ’05; Leonard H. Crandall, ’13, of 
Nova Scotia; and from the other continental extreme, Oliver D. 
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Cummings, ’24, of California; William A. Lee, ’06, who told the 
interesting story of how he came to write our Newton Hymn; 
President Herrick, ’01, who brought cheerful greetings to the 
assemblage. 

The Commencement Exercises were held Wednesday morn- 
ing. A long and colorful procession came down the hillside and 
made its way to the historic Baptist Church in Newton Centre. 
Dr. E. M. Noyes led in prayer. Five members of the senior class 
gave addresses. Miss Doris Bigglestone spoke on “Guiding Con- 
duct by Use of the Story”; LeRoy A. Campbell, “God and a 
Large World’; Ulysses S. Randall, “Is Forgiveness Ethical?”’; 
John H. Scammon, “‘De-moralizing or Re-moralizing the Future 
Life”; Carroll D. Tripp, ““What of Our Rural Fields?” 

Degrees were conferred by President Herrick on twenty-nine 
students. Diplomas were received by Edward W. Cantwell, 
Joseph Mace Crandall, Hans G. Jorgenson. Recipients of the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree were: Elmer Comstock Adams, Samuel 
Nelson Bean, Doris Louise Bigglestone (cum laude), Harrison 
Allen Brann, LeRoy Archer Campbell, King Israel Evans, Harold 
Job Friend, Earl Jasper Hamrick, Henry Tecumseh Myers, Ulysses 
Samuel Randall, Alvin Gordon Robertson, John Humphrey Scam- 
mon (cum laude), Levone Henry Takesian, Carroll Dana Tripp, 
Raymond Edward Walker, Walter Harold White. The degree of 
Master of Religious Education was conferred upon Willard Douglas 
Callender, Oliver deWolf Cummings, Albert William Derbyshire, 
Laura Carola Douglass, Kathleen Arnold Rounds, Margaret Eliza- 
beth Sherwood (cum laude), Miles Woodward Smith. Three men 
received the degree of Master of Theology: Herbert John Blosse, 
Howard Edwin Pomeroy, and Russell Chase Tuck. Prof. Woodman 
Bradbury gave a parting inspirational address to the graduates on 
““God-Consciousness as the Aim of the Ministry.” 

The Trustees’ Dinner was largely attended by the friends of 
Newton. The president of the Trustees, Judge Fred T. Field, pre- 
sided over the festivities and contributed to them. The speaking 
was of exceptionally high order. The list of speakers included 
Pres. Ellen T, Pendleton of Wellesley College, Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher, Pastor of Tremont Temple, Prof. David J. Evans of 
Colgate-Rochester Seminary, Dr. Douglas Horton of the Leyden 
Congregational Church, Brookline. President Herrick, as the 
final speaker, was received with enthusiasm, a tribute to strong 
and successful leadership. His report of conditions at Newton was 
full of encouragement. He unfolded the noble ideals of theological 
education as they are suggested by that ancient institution of free- 
dom, faith and power — the “School of the Prophets.” A late 
afternoon reception at the President’s house brought to a close 
another year of progress at Newton. 
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FIELDS OF SERVICE 


Recent settlements among the Seniors are as follows: Elmer 
C. Adams, Holden, Massachusetts; Edward W. Cantwell, Fifth 
Street Church, Lowell; King I. Evans, Bridgewater; Harold J. 
Friend, Port Maitland, Nova Scotia; U. S. Randall, the Glendale 
Church in Everett; Alvin G. Robertson, Grafton; John H. Scam- 
mon, Weston; Carroll D. Tripp, Jefferson, Maine. Miss Margaret 
E. Sherwood has accepted the position of Director of Religious 
Education in the First Church, Burlington, Vermont and Miss 
Doris L. Bigglestone has accepted a joint position as Instructor in 
the Department of Religious Education in the Seminary and a 
member of the staff in the Newton Centre Church. 

Four of the Senior Class are returning in the fall for graduate 
study. They are Henry T. Myers, Alvin G. Robertson, Levone H. 
Takesian, and Raymond E. Walker. 
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ONE WAY TO HELP NEWTON 


The attendance of many gifted young people at Newton is 
frequently contingent, especially in the case of married students, 
upon opportunities of remunerative service. It would surprise 
friends of the Seminary to know how vital a consideration we have 
here in relation to prospective students. The modern church 
requires many kinds of workers, not preachers alone. Pastors, 
think it over, and make a place on your staff of workers for some 
earnest student and thus help the student, the church, and — 
Newton. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONALITY 
By Proressor Ricuarp M. VauGHAN 


“A very thorough, valuable and contributive piece of work.”” — Joun WRIGHT 
Bucxuam, Pacific School of Religion. 


“A rare combination of meatiness with felicity of style.””—A.serr C. 
Knupson, Boston University School of Theology. 


“The style of the author is fascinating.’’ — Philadelphia Ledger. 
“A great idea presented in original and convincing form.” — Missions. 


This book will be sent to you, postage paid, for $2.25. 


WituraM J. CLouEs 
Librarian Newton Theological Institution 
Newton Center, Mass. 
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THE FOLLY AND THE POWER 
OF PREACHING 


I Corinthians 1:18. ‘‘The preaching of the Cross is to them that perish, fool- 
ishness; but unto us who are saved, it is the power of God.” 


PRESIDENT Everett C. Herrick 


E are often tempted to raise the question, why do not more 

people go to church? Let me raise the other question, why 

do people go at all? To the scornful and also to the appre- 
hensive the churches seem today more diminished, deserted, deca- 
dent than ever. The old-time sanctions have largely disappeared. 
The ancient commandment, ‘Remember the Sabbath Day,” has 
given place to the new commandment, “Observe the Traffic 
Rules.” 

On the village corner where once stood the two meeting 
houses, there are now three filling stations. One is Colonial, another 
has a Gothic touch, and the third is Composite. The little village 
was overchurched and so the meeting houses gave place to the 
filling stations that the community that had been overchurched 
might in turn be overgassed. 

So the custom that rests on the commandment seems to be 
dying out. Churchgoing is a propriety, a respectability. It is no 
longer a social habit. The Sunday paper, that modern stupefier, 
both physical and mental; the automobile; the country club, with 
its ample parking space; Sunday sports and shows; finally the 
radio; all these, and more, have come and come to stay — and yet 
there are people, thousands of them, hundreds of thousands, who 
continue to go to church. And despite all the diversions and dis- 
tractions of our generation there is still the patient, or at any rate, 
the continued endurance of the sermon. Preaching, “‘like Free 
Masonry, still survives.” 

And even more marvelous! It survives in the face of all this 
prevalence of learning, real and assumed. Yesterday the parson in 
the pulpit was the learned man, learned by way of contrast, if 
nothing else. Today knowledge has been popularized, spread out 
thin and no less dangerous than a little learning has always been. 
People know a little about so many different things, that their 
minds are often as miscellaneous as an art museum. Facts and 
fancies, questions and conclusions are all on exhibition together. 
And the minister comes with the ancient Bread of Life, this old, old 
story to a congregation all fed up at our modern delicatessen. 

In spite of all this, people still come to the church. It is truly 
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a marvel. I am surprised at your presence here today, especially 
when you knew what was to happen. 

But the preaching of the Cross is no less foolish than it has 
always been. Our generation is not the only one that has sought 
to rationalize it, and make it seem even more foolish than before. 
There are plenty of people all about us who are saying that the 
preaching of the Cross is not only foolish but that all religion is 
foolish, a survival of superstition and folly. They are saying it 
with something more than scorn in Russia. What a thrilling 
moment it is for God’s fools to go forth and preach the wisdom of 
the Cross! 

But if the preaching of the Cross has kept its foolishness and 
lost its power, then its foolishness has indeed become a futility. 

We are not concerned therefore about the foolishness. We 
are concerned about the power. When Jesus sent out His disciples 
He gave them power. His instructions would assuredly have been 
quite foolish and futile if He had not given them the power. 

In the early New England days when Calvinism was as domin- 
ant as Evolution is today, it was the supreme test of a candidate for 
the ministry to ask him if he would be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God. The last occasion when that test is supposed to have 
been applied has become historic as we know. It was when the 
worm turned in a long suffering victim and he said he would not; 
but he would be willing for the council to be. 

But if that old-time test has gone to the place it suggested, 
the far more ancient test of Paul is as pertinent as ever. Are you 
willing to be counted a twentieth-century fool for Christ’s sake? 

We think that power in the hands of a fool is a menace. But 
there is a sense in which the power of the Cross has always been 
entrusted to the hands of God’s fools. You may still see your call- 
ing “Show that not many wise men, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called, but God hath chosen the foolish things to con- 
found the wise and the weak things to confound the mighty.” 

It is foolish by all worldly standards to trust the Unseen 
Power of Love — to attempt the seemingly impossible — to preach 
and bear an antiquated Cross — to forget one’s self — to give one’s 
self — to burn out in the Cause of the Nazarene Dreamer. 

We are living in the age of power. It is a new age; a new chap- 
ter in the volume of man’s conquest of the planet. It has come 
upon us so swiftly and so silently that we hardly realize what has 
happened. There is not a house of any consequence in all this city, 
into which power is not carried. We have it stored in our auto- 
mobiles and radios. It is centralized and distributed. It serves us 
as dependably, almost, as the tides and the sun. It also masters us. 
We come to be dependent upon these vast utilities of power. If the 
power should fail the panic would follow. Self-reliance, that fine 
old savage virtue, has largely disappeared in this high tension age. 
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In a rough way we mark off the stages of human development 
by the implements that man has used. There was the stone age. 
Man fashioned his weapons crudely like the Indians, from the 
stones. There was the bronze age. He had learned the use of 
metals, and he commenced to fashion from rude amalgams his 
weapons, his implements and his ornaments. Somewhere in those 
distant periods art had its birth. Only yesterday came the iron 
and steel age, the hard, pitiless industrial age. Then we were gird- 
ing the earth with steel rails and building our steel skyscrapers, our 
locomotives, battleships, and ocean liners. 

We are doing it still, but it is no longer the steel age. It is the 
power age. ‘The fact that we are building steel skyscrapers (Babel 
out-Babeled) does not make it a steel age any more than the fact 
that we are building roads out of concrete makes it a stone age. 

This power age has come in our generation. The great eco- 
nomic struggle of the world is for the control and the distribution 
of power and its sources. That is one reason why peace conferences 
fail. The old power, that sinister name, grasping for the new power. 
We have lived, most of us, long enough to have seen power made a 
commodity, bought and sold in the market. What is a certificate of 
power? Who can tell us? 

Some of us, I dare say, grew up in a sort of prescientific, if not 
prehistoric atmosphere. When the universe was somewhat vaguely 
thought of as mind and matter. It may be vaguely thought of 
now, but not always in that same way. We, however, absorbed a 
sort of unreflecting dualism that it is very hard for us to shake. 
There is this material world of which we, ourselves, are a part. 
We cannot get away from it. Our bodies are material. They seem 
to be, at least. 

Matter, therefore, is everything we can see and handle and 
use; the inert, the substantial. Mind is all we cannot see. It acts 
and rests on matter. The Potter on the clay. All that is not 
matter is mind — all that is not mind is matter or else it does not 
matter. With this common dualistic background it is rather hard 
for us to grasp the idea of philosophic science or scientific philoso- 
phy, whichever I should say, that the universe is what its name 
implies, a unity, and that unity is power. 

Professor Eddington, as you know, has a very interesting book 
called “Stars and Atoms.” He takes the atom as a key to unlock 
the star. He explains the inside of an atom and then by means of 
the atom he invites you to take a journey into the interior of a star. 
After all the inside of a star is not so very much more inaccessible 
to us than the inside of the planet we happen to be on just now. 
Incidentally he says that a person, yourself for instance, ought in 
size to be half-way between an atom and a star; when so many 


people are concerned about their weight, there is something to 
help them. 
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I have never seen an atom. I never expect to see an atom. I 
could not say, as did Philip, “‘show me an atom and it suffices me.” 
Neither could the scientist say, “he that hath seen me hath seen an 
atom.” But I am willing to believe in the atom even though I may 
need help for my unbelief. And yet I am so simple-minded that it 
takes more faith for me to believe in the atom which I have never 
seen than it does to believe in my Heavenly Father whom I hav 
never seen. 

But I am to believe or rather accept the theory that this atom 
is not the material universe reduced to a sort of final analysis, but 
that it is power. It is itself a planetary system with whirling elec- 
trons, shooting stars, inconceivable speed, ultimate force. Thus, 
when you go as far as you can into the atom, it is power; and when 
you go as far as you can into a star, it is power. 

Over against all this bewildering, incomprehensible, but 
plainly usable and dependable universe of power, what is this 
preaching of the Cross, this foolishness which Paul said was the 
power of God? Can you subscribe to this creed: I believe that 
this universe is power, that the power is God, that God is love and 
that the Cross of Christ is the symbol of that love? 


For the Love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


But we make His love too narrow, 
By false limits of our own, 

And we magnify His strictness 
With a zeal He will not own. 


Have you ever thought how often the word power is used in 
your New Testament? We observe in a few days the nineteen 
hundredth anniversary of Pentecost. The Pentecost word was 
power. “Ye shall receive power,” Paul said. His supreme desire 
was to know Christ in the power of His resurrection. ‘“‘Our gospel 
came,” he said, “in word and in power.” 

Let me give you the Greek for it and it does not make any dif- 
ference whether you know Greek or not, you will feel the force of 
the word. It is Avvayrs. ‘That is the word, you see, that has dyna- 
mite in it, and dynamic, and dynamo. 

The people who went out from that Pentecost experience did 
not carry a ritual of worship, an ecclesiastical charter or a new 
philosophy of religion. They went out as dynamos that had been 
suddenly charged. They had made the mighty and invisible con- 
nection with the Holy Spirit. The time came when their successors 
built theologies and rituals and creeds and cathedrals, in order to 
house the dynamos and frequently, as today, to shut them off. It 
is well to have the personality and the institution like an instru- 
ment finished and furnished. But what is the use in these days, I 
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would ask you, of an instrument that cannot be connected with 
power? 

This preaching of the Cross, however foolish it may seem, is 
power. It is undeveloped power. The great need of our lives and 
of the world is not for historical criticism; or for theological sys- 
tems and vocabularies; but for a greater application of that power. 
We feel all about us the marvel of this undeveloped and inexhaust- 
ible power in its physical uses. We wonder what will happen next. 
What will come after television? But it would be a most appalling 
thing if this development were only in the physical realm. If we 
had come to the beginning of the use of power for material purposes 
and to the end of its use for spiritual purposes. What blacker 
destiny could there be for our race? 

We lose out sometimes in our religion because we have devel- 
oped so much historic sense. We are not saved by history. We 
are saved by prophecy. It is not the history of electricity that is 
most important to our present and our future life. It is the applica- 
tion of electricity. 

Edison’s attitude to electricity is like Paul’s declaration con- 
cerning Christ. To know electricity and the power that is in it. 
And all the world paused the other day to celebrate some of his 
achievements in this mysterious realm of power. 

Not long ago I visited a little country church that was still 
lighted by kerosene lamps. That suggests a childhood picture for 
some, I dare say. But alongside that little church was a new state 
highway with its steady streams of modern traffic. Beside the 
road were stretched the singing wires carrying power, light and 
communication, to all that countryside. But there was not a single 
wire coming down to the little isolated church. No wonder a heed- 
less world went thundering by. It was not connected with its age. 
Kerosene minds in an electricity age. This is the trouble with us. 

You know your calling and you know its need. Not simply 
pulpit orators, not mere church executives, not champions of dead 
issues, but shall I say — engineers of the souls — spiritual engi- 
neers — mechanics of the mystic — Jesus Christ’s dynamos for 
communicating the power of the Holy Spirit. 

And it is power that is not only undeveloped — greater things 
than we have done shall others do — it is also redemptive power. 
The scientist did not invent electricity any more than the theo- 
logian invented the Cross. We explore, experiment, apply power, 
we transform it and distribute it. Here it ts, all about us, waiting 
for us these uncounted millions of years. 

I visited not long ago another building, a power house, a great 
imposing two-million-dollar plant. “‘But where do you generate 
the power?” I asked as I was shown about it. We do not generate 
power they told me. We receive it, transform it, distribute it. 

And it came to me, that is just what Redemption is — receiv- 
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ing, transforming, distributing the power of Jesus Christ. That 
is the sense in which a church is a power house and a Christian a 
dynamo. And oh! what need of this transforming, this redeeming 
power of Christ! When will this weary, war-cursed earth see the 
coming of the Christian statesmen who will be able to transform 
the power that makes for war into the power that makes for peace? 
When will the church statesmen come who will be able to turn the 
power that makes for division, disruption, decay into the power 
that makes for a new, vital unity of faith and love? 

Some of us will remember the visit of Dr. Norwood when he 
talked so wonderfully about that word of Paul — the whole crea- 
tion waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God, waiting for a 
greater application of the power of the Cross of Christ, waiting for 
redemption, to wit, a manifestation of power even through you. 

And most of all, and best of all, it is power for us, humble, 
faltering, sinful disciples as we are. So often we feel our helpless- 
ness, our pitiful inadequacy. Here we are so powerless in a uni- 
verse of power. Are we to be mocked by it all? What gain is there 
if power illumines our streets and our houses and leaves our minds 
darkened? If it lifts the burden of our hands and backs but leaves 
untouched the crushing burdens of our hearts? If it gives wings to 
our bodies and weight to our spirits? 


I would be housed, I would be fed, 
{ would be clothed and dry. 

But, if so be, my heart be sad, 
What benefit have I? 


It is only love can reach the heart, power transformed. And 
the foolishness of the Cross is the dynamo of God’s Love — the 
Love that can lighten your mind and lift the burden from your 
heart and give wings to your spirit. 

When Jesus gave His disciples the power, He gave the secret 
with it. And they came back thrilled with the joy of the great 
experience. And the secret is unchanged. “He that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it. I give unto you power, go ye. . .” 
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THE PASTORAL ORBIGE 


Tue ReverREND Russett Henry Starrorp, D.D., LL.D. 


HERE are three phases of the ministry of religion: priest- 
hood, prophecy, and the pastoral office. Every man taking 
upon himself the functions of a minister will inevitably decide 
for himself upon which of these phases he will lay his chief emphasis. 

Historically, it is upon priesthood that the heaviest stress has 
been laid. As a priest, the minister of religion represents his people 
before God. He is their mediator with the divine majesty. Even in 
Protestant Christianity, with its democratic insistence upon the 
priesthood of all believers, a special responsibility attaches to the 
minister as the delegate of his congregation in this capacity. A 
heightened appreciation of this priestly function would do much to 
correct the slovenly and haphazard procedure of many of our 
churches in acts of corporate devotion. But, when the minister is 
regarded primarily as a priest, almost or quite to the exclusion of 
his other duties, two results ensue which are detrimental to sound 
spiritual experience for minister and congregation alike. First, 
religion comes to be viewed more or less as a type of magic — right 
relations with the Eternal depending upon correct celebration of a 
liturgy, rather than upon the bearing of the individual worshipper’s 
heart. Second, the minister, only too willing to be persuaded that 
in him inheres this magical potency for effecting reconciliation 
between God and his people, is tempted to a professional arrogance 
which exposes those in whose behalf his office is discharged to that 
illicit sort of control over their secular activities which we call 
priestcraft. 

The prophetic strain in the ministry is much more vital to the 
nature of this vocation as we Protestant Christians understand it 
than the priestly. For, as prophet or preacher, the minister is the 
spokesman of God to his people. His concern is not with ceremonies 
but with the minds and hearts of his hearers, that they may be 
persuaded to give willing and full allegiance to the divine will. 

But there are two dangers in an overstress upon prophecy. 
First, the regular recurrence of occasions when religious utterance 
is demanded from the minister, in churches which give preéminence 
to the pulpit, makes it necessary to be prepared to deliver the 
goods, so to speak, at an appointed day and hour, whether or not 
the appropriate afflatus be felt. This means the regularizing of the 
sermon, in such a way as to make it often of necessity less inspiring 
than it ought to be; for even the greatest preacher does not find 
inspiration always on tap. This danger is in a measure offset, how- 
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ever, in the instance of the preacher who attributes a considerable 
degree of importance to the instructional element in the sermon; 
for it is always possible to teach upon statedly recurring appoint- 
ment, and honest teaching will always yield inspiration to those of 
its hearers whose special needs of mind and heart it happens to 
meet. 

The second danger, however, is more grave. It is that the 
minister will expect to achieve adequate and enduring results 
among his people by the mass method. The first principle of a just 
view of human nature is that every man is an individual, with per- 
sonal needs which require personal guidance. Probably the greatest 
defect in our Protestant technique of religion is our dependence 
upon impressions produced in the mass, at the expense of a due 
regard for the rights and requirements of the individual, as these 
are satisfied, for instance, through the confessional of the Catholic 
communions, when skilfully and conscientiously directed. 

So, without at all depreciating the place of priesthood and 
prophecy in the ministry of religion, I am convinced that chief 
value must be assigned among its functions to the pastoral office. 
For it is as pastor that the minister comes into touch one by one 
and intimately with the lives of those whose spiritual leader he is, 
so that he may know how to present their actual needs to God as 
their priest, and may know just what word of God he should speak 
to them as their prophet. 

It is perhaps the institutional connotation of the title “pastor” 
which first occurs to us, as the designation of the presiding officer 
of a religious society, comparable with the title “president” or 
“‘general manager” in a business corporation. It is not of the pastor 
as executive of an organization, however, that we are now chiefly 
to think. Yet in passing some mention may well be made of this 
administrative responsibility, since by doing business with and for 
his people a minister does get to know them in ways not accessible 
to him by any other means, while if this duty be neglected the 
Church can hardly be expected to prosper. 

We are doubtless all agreed that to measure spiritual results 
by statistics of membership and giving is to commit a crime against 
the Spirit of God and the souls of His children. Yet, while statistics 
are no adequate gauge of spiritual results, statistics will neverthe- 
less pile up where spiritual results are actually being produced. 

The pastoral office, however, involves only incidentally, as it 
were, the functions of a business executive. In the first instance, it 
consists in a relation of friendship with those whom a minister 
serves as their counsellor and guide. The first duty of a minister, 
as it seems to me, is to be so earnestly desirous of making personal 
contacts within his congregation, as to give thought and effort 
above all else to their cultivation. Not all great priests and prophets 
have been good friends. But all true ministers, modeling their 
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careers upon the example of our Lord Jesus Christ, will be good 
friends rather than great priests or prophets, if any such alternative 
choice be entailed. The spirit of true religion is a spirit of comrade- 
ship; and it is only as the minister makes himself the comrade of 
his people, that comradeship among them as well as between him 
and them can be sufficiently fostered to result in a genuine and 
fruitful spirituality. 

It remains to consider ways of expressing this theory in prac- 
tice. The first and only indispensable channel of friendship between 
a minister and his people — which is the essence of the pastoral 
office — is systematic pastoral calling. How often a man can get 
around to see all the families in his parish, will depend upon the 
size of his parish. But that a man should get around as often as 
possible is imperative. Most ministers will find that it is practi- 
cable to set aside not less than two or three hours daily on not less 
than three or four days a week for this purpose. 

It is such hard work, that most ministers will find that on three 
days out of four their sub-conscious will invent a headache or some 
other physical disability, which will last through the first half-hour 
of the afternoon’s work, but will be forgotten beyond that point if 
they persevere. Most of us find this persistent pursuit of our people 
in their homes such a strain on our energies that we seek out all 
sorts of excuses for omitting it or cutting it down. We get dis- 
couraged, perhaps because we want to be, on the ground that in the 
cities, at least, a large proportion of those upon whom we call are 
not at home. That is our misfortune, not their fault, however; and 
a card under the door, indicating our courteous intention, will 
sometimes bear as much fruit as an interview face to face. ‘“‘Paste- 
board calls” are very much better than no calls at all. 

But there is little or no good in pastoral calling if it be done 
with a professional air as of one conferring a benefit upon the homes 
visited. In the majority of instances the pastor’s approach should 
be simply that of a friend of the family, the religious purport of his 
call being sufficiently indicated to all concerned by their knowledge 
ot his office, and the benefit resultant in the life of the Church being 
an element of personal understanding to supplement the official 
relations of pastor and people. 

A difficult aspect of this business of wholesale friendship, which 
is the office of the pastor, has to do with establishing relations of 
mutual respect and confidence with the men of the Church. It may 
be laid down as a rule, to which there will be very few exceptions, 
that it is injudicious to call on men at their offices save by specific 
appointment or on errands of a strictly business nature. Business 
men at their desks are as reluctant to be interrupted as ministers 
preparing their sermons; they are likely, moreover, such is the 
unenviable association of sanctimonious ideas with the ministry, 
to be embarrassed when a minister calls to see them in the presence 
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of their office associates. Unless a man names a definite time for a 
call, it is as unwise to act upon a general suggestion that one come 
to see him sometime at the office as it is to accept a general invita- 
tion to come over for dinner sometime. No sensible person would 
do either, under any circumstances. 

Yet of course a pastor must somehow get acquainted with the 
men of his parish. He must know them well, and as one of them. 
What can he do about it? Play golf with them? Sometimes. But 
it is a good rule that time off for golf or other games is to be reck- 
oned as time off from work, by no means compensated by such 
contacts as one may happen to make while thus pleasantly engaged. 
The less a minister is seen on the links or at baseball parks, the 
better for his reputation; for the average business man, playing 
nine holes or taking in a ball game by rare exception to his usual 
routine, and seeing the minister there, will assume that the minister 
is always there — since very few people know what a minister does 
with his time, and in consequence most people assume that he is 
generally idle. But the men will seek the minister out, without his 
having to seek them, if their families know and like him; if the 
parish program affords attractive occasions for the men to fore- 
gather, the minister included, for good fellowship, with reasonable 
frequency; and if the pastor takes care, by being well-groomed and 
maintaining a masculine manner, to look as much like a human 
being as possible, and as little as possible like a member of the third 
sex: men, women and preachers! 

Every pastor should make a regular place in his office schedule 
for personal interviews with all sorts and conditions of men, includ- 
ing women and children. There should be certain hours of every 
week during which it is known to the public that he is available 
for conference. And by his whole bearing and behaviour he should 
uphold the tradition of his calling that conversations with him on 
private matters are as confidential as conversations with a phy- 
sician or a lawyer. 

In such interviews, every kind of problem is likely to be 
brought sooner or later to the pastor’s attention, if he succeeds in 
carrying over an impression of receptiveness which reassures the 
timid and embarrassed person in need of counsel. Two things are 
first of all necessary to make such interviews of real use to those who 
seek them. First, the pastor must preserve a feeling of personal 
detachment from the problems presented to him. He must not 
allow himself to become absorbed in them; for, if he did, he would 
presently be as disqualified to consider them objectively as are they 
to whom the problems properly belong. Second, he must be a good 
listener. Most personal difficulties are already more than half over- 
come when they have been put into words, with utter candor, to a 
willing recipient of surprising confidences which would often be 
embarrassing if the recipient were not obviously in some measure 
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outside of, and unaffected by, their intimate significance. Many a 
man goes out from a frank talk with his pastor feeling that his 
battle is well-nigh won, even though his pastor has said nothing at 
all, save that the situation is not hopeless, that God is on his side, 
and that the thing to do is to keep on with the struggle manfully. 

In order to be reasonably well-prepared for such confidences 
as may be poured into his ears on some of his calls, and will cer- 
tainly come to his attention in many of his interviews at his office, 
the pastor should know as much as he can learn about psychology. 
No man is qualified to serve the modern age who is not cognizant 
of the main types of psychic problem and theory which have become 
matters of special knowledge to students of the mind within the 
brief period since the rise of this new science. Many psychoses 
can be as well handled by a sympathetic amateur, in so far at least 
as they deal with points of ethics, as by a professional; while 
extreme cases can be sent on by the pastor to professional psychia- 
trists. 

It is not always wise to express sympathy openly; for there are 
many men with troubled souls whose principal difficulty is that 
they are sorry for themselves, and need above all things else to be 
told to stand on their own feet and go forward instead of whining. 
Nevertheless, the sympathetic attitude should always exist in the 
pastor’s mind. That is, he should try to look at the problems pre- 
sented to him by his consultants through their eyes instead of 
his own. 

This will, among other things, render him impervious to moral 
shock. It is imperative that a man dealing with the actualities of 
human life should know how to meet all sorts of kinks in motiva- 
tion and behaviour with no more feeling of distaste or aversion than 
a physician would feel in coping with influenza or a broken limb. 
We might well model our reaction to pitiful diseases of the soul 
upon that of our Lord, of whom there is no indication anywhere in 
the Gospels that he was ever shocked or repelled by any sinner, 
though he was deeply sorry for all sin, and eager to help in putting 
it away. 

In dealing with personal problems of every sort, the pastor will 
find, if he be honest and competent, that no ready-made code is 
applicable in every instance. He will of necessity become a casuist. 
That is to say, he will examine each case, not from the viewpoint of 
a general rule ostensibly covering that case, but from that of the 
special circumstances attendant upon it, the intentions of the par- 
ticipants in it, and the probable outcome, for gain or loss to per- 
sonality, of the several courses of further action which may occur 
as alternatives. 

To be a friend of all men, looking for the good even in the 
worst, and seeking to free it from evil entanglements for dominance 
in character — this is to be a true pastor. From such a relation to 
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the public certain great gains will eventuate to the minister, beside 
the advantage to those whom he serves. He will achieve a vicarious 
experience of life far exceeding any immediate experience he is 
likely to have. He will come to know life’s perplexities and its 
tragedies on a broader scale and in a deeper way than his own life 
could probably reveal them. But he will not be depressed by this 
revelation. Rather, it will inspire him with new reverence for the 
divine in human nature. For he brings to it an initial assurance 
that God is the Father, Friend and Guide of all men, so that out of 
even the darkest pockets of pain, grief, or misconduct, a way is to 
be found. And he will discover a fine heroism of continuing aspira- 
tion and persistent effort in many whom a casual judgment would 
condemn as beyond the pale of virtue and hope. 

If he be a man of any spiritual sensitiveness — and if he were 
not he could not be a real pastor — he will find his own convictions 
and ideals clarified, and his purposes steadied and reinforced, by 
the close touch which has been vouchsafed to him with others who, 
like him, are struggling to win through to the good life over the 
obstacles of a hard world, in which God does not spare His children 
pain, but through its discipline awards them growth in character 
toward His own likeness. And, having thus searched the depths 
of human nature and seen himself and his own problems in relation 
to others and their problems even more desperate, he, being touched 
with a feeling of their infirmities and his own, will be steady, frank 
and brave in his priestly capacity as he could never be had he not 
been a pastor first; while to his lips will come prophecies of divine 
truth and righteousness born of experience far more urgent and 
compelling than any theories of the theological academy, so that he 
will speak with the enthusiasm of life rather than of books, to the 
hearts and not only to the ears of his listeners. 

So the pastoral office deserves to be the focal point of a min- 
ister’s effort. The growing point of the Church will be found in the 
personal relations of friendship which the minister establishes with 
his own people and the people of his community. And the most 
potent influences of the Holy Spirit will be poured into the min- 
ister’s life, and by his means into the life of the public whom he 
serves, through faithful discharge of this onerous yet glorious task 
of ministering to men one by one in the mood as well as in the name 
of him who knew what was in man, yet who laid down his life for 
his friends, though of their weakness and limitations he was wholly 
apprised. If a man entering upon the sacred function of the min- 
istry of religion will choose among its three phases to give first 
place to the pastoral office, then as priest and prophet also he will 
function with increasing effectiveness, producing rich and abiding 
results for the Kingdom of Heaven, as he could not do if to either of 
these other functions he ascribed ascendency over his duty to incar- 
nate again the spirit of Christ in a life of consecrated friendship. 
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NEWTON 
(Tune: Italian Hymn) 


By Samue. F. Situ 
Author of ‘‘America’’ 


Drawn to this blest retreat, 
What hosts in converse sweet, 
These paths have trod; 
What hosts have loved and prayed, 
And on Heaven’s altar laid 
Their all, amid thy shade, 
O mount of God. 


One bond unites the whole, 
Breathes, moves, one kindred soul, 
Our Life, the same; 
Our hopes, our aims are one, 
Christ is our central sun, 
And all our works are done 
In his dear name. 


Our ears the call have heard, — 

“Go, preach my saving word,” 
Here, Lord, are we; 

Each in his chosen sphere, 

Ready the cross to bear, 

Answers, in accents clear, 

““Here, Lord, send me.” 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE RURAL BILLION 


HERE are a billion people of the earth’s one billion seven 

hundred and fifty million population, living in villages and 

on farms. Only a map of everywhere would show where they 
live. And how they live only a world traveler who had covered the 
earth by oxcart and auto, by plane and by dog sled, afoot and 
horseback to earth’s uttermost parts could make reply. This 
billion answers the world’s prayer: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” It is a grim battle these food producers wage for their 
bread and ours. It is often a losing fight they make, and as their 
homes, schools, churches and other institutions dwindle and dis- 
appear or their gnawing hunger goes unsatisfied they shake the 
earth with “‘whirlwinds of rebellion.” They have done it before 
and they may do it again if their problems go unsolved. 

It is a world issue, this rural problem. No city civilization 
has yet emerged strong enough of itself to stand, and there are 
indications that the cities of the world are traveling the way of 
their ancient forebears — Babylon, Nineveh, Rome and the rest. 
From the hills, valleys, and quiet countrysides of the rural world 
have come the replacements for city population in the past. We 
now have to meet the issue squarely and decide what kind of rural 
world we are going to have tomorrow. 

The church has a service to render this rural billion. This 
service will be rendered by leaders who know the facts and under- 
stand the problems of rural life. These facts are so baffling and 
stubborn that only the most skillful and painstaking leaders can 
understand them. The country minister who knows the life of 
country people and can interpret the Christian way of life for them 
is facing an opportunity which cannot be matched. He can meet 
the challenge of the rural billion. 
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THE INTERSEMINARY COMMISSION FOR TRAINING 
FOR THE RURAL MINISTRY 


July 1, 1929 marked the beginning of a larger program for 
the training for the rural ministry in five New England Theo- 
logical Institutions — Bangor Theological Seminary, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Yale Divinity School, Boston University 
School of Theology and Newton Theological Institution. For a 
year this program has been under way and certain definite plans 
are being slowly and carefully worked out in each institution. 

The field of service of the Interseminary Commission is pri- 
marily the preparation of students for the rural ministry. This 
includes courses of instruction and also guidance of students serv- 
ing in rural fields. In addition to this, experimental projects for 
the discovery of the most effective methods and organization for 
rural religious service are carried on. Research and a wide range 
of other activities are a part of the program, but the main lines of 
service follow instruction, student guidance, and experimental 
projects. 
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THE TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH PROGRAM 
AT NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


Nature has done much for Newton Theological Institution. 
It rises above the city and commands a far view of mountains, 
forests and sunsets. This is itself a suggestion of the broad Chris- 
tian service it can render to city and far-off countryside. Nature 
with its soil, its flowers, trees and rocks is near at hand. There is 
level land for playground, tennis court and other games. All this, 
Nature has done. 

When this Institution was founded over a hundred years ago 
Newton was a country village. Graduates have gone out to the 
ends of the earth to serve the rural billion. Students serve in vil- 
lages and communities week-ends for a radius of a hundred miles. 
Last year a course covering the problems and methods of the town 
and country church was provided for students enrolled in the 
Institution. A two-hour seminar was held for students and 
country pastors throughout the year. These pastors traveled a 
total mileage of a little less than one thousand miles each session 
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to attend. Topics and problems touching practically every phase 
of country church work and rural life were studied and discussed. 

The entire Institution is available for students preparing for 
the town and country field. Seventy-five per cent of the training 
for the ministry in its many forms is essentially the same. It is 
for this other twenty-five per cent of training which fits men for 
a special field that we provide specialized courses, equipment, field 
guidance, and laboratory experience. 
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COURSE OF STUDY, 1930-1931 


On the basis of the work of last year we have worked out the 
course for the present school year of 1930-1931. It is based on 
the double task of the rural minister: That of maintaining the 
church as an institution and that of using the church for the pro- 
motion of the Christian way of life in town and country. During 
the fall term, this course is open to students of the middle year. 

A two-hour seminar held throughout the year is open to rural 
ministers and students. During the fall term this seminar coincides 
with the class for students of the middle year. During the winter 
and spring terms the seminar takes the place of the class and is 
open to country ministers and all students. The hour of meeting 
is every Wednesday afternoon from two to four o’clock. 
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FIELD WORK AND STUDENT GUIDANCE 


After all, the world is the field and the classroom of education. 
It is one thing to get a good grade in a class where questions are 
answered from the study of books and classroom notes. It is 
another thing to take hold of a real situation and work through to 
the answer. It is our aim to face the situations which the students 
have to meet on their charges wherever real service can be rendered 
in their preparation for the town and country ministry. To this 
end we go to the student churches or to others with this aim in 
mind — service for student training. 

We have some laboratories which have been selected and 
organized to meet special problems. One larger parish is under 
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way nearby and codperating with us along lines which we hope 
will carry us deep into the problem and far afield in experience, 
Another church offers an opportunity for the study and solution 
of one of the most pressing rural problems in the world and with 
it we are working closely. Into these and other selected fields the 
students will be taken from time to time to get into actual contact 
with the real problems. This will take students into fields where 
there are kerosene lamps, dirt roads, feather beds, and chunk 
wood stoves; in other words, out where the majority of the rural 
billion live. 


Soe 


A RECREATIONAL TRAINING CENTER 


Much has been done recently at the Newton Theological 
Institution in furnishing equipment for training leaders for play- 
ground games, recreation and social life. The old gymnasium has 
now undergone extensive repairs and alterations which will make 
it something like the building for recreation and social activity 
that the average country communities need and can get by the 
process of raising money from those who see the value and need of 
recreation. The nearby land is being fitted up for playground 
work, games and a recreational center. 

The purpose of all this is primarily for the training of recrea- 
tional leadership for those communities which now have unwhole- 
some recreation or none at all. When the equipment and grounds 
and building have been completed they will offer an opportunity 
for preparation for a vital, purposeful recreational leadership. 


Se 


FALL OPENING 


The opening at Newton this fall was one of the most encour- 
aging that the Seminary has known for many years. 

Nearly sixty new students have been registered. These have 
been distributed through all the classes and divisions of the School. 
The Senior class which was unusually small has been doubled. 
Several have been added to the Middle class. The Junior class 
numbers thirty-three with nine more who are at present unclassi- 
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fied. This is probably the largest enrollment of new students in 
the history of the Seminary. 

They are widely distributed, coming from all parts of the coun- 
try and also from foreign countries. The largest single delegation 
is from Mercer University, Georgia — six men. 

This fall has also been made memorable by the dedication of 
the new chapel and organ. This has been made possible by some 
of the new friends of the Seminary. While the old form remains, 
the rearrangement and furnishing are so completely changed that 
it is essentially a new building. A portal has been built on the 
east side and the chapel has been changed to face east to west. 

The apse where the pulpit formerly stood has been given over 
to the organ and choir. 

Above the chancel there has been placed a very beautiful 
window of the Transfiguration. 

The pulpit is beautifully carved and is the gift of a few friends 
in memory of Dr. English. 

The communion table is the gift of an alumnus. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT NEWTON 


Y special vote of the Trustees, the Commencement dates were 
moved forward one week, in order to avoid conflict with the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Kansas City. This arrange- 
ment did not shorten the spring term, and was fortunate in bringing 
very favorable weather and the largest attendance in many years. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was preached at a special service at 
four o’clock, Sunday, May 31, inthe Baptist Church. Dr. Frederick 
H. Page, President of the Andover Trustees, made a moving ad- 
dress on the old associations and the new relations of Andover and 
Newton. Dr. Herrick’s sermon, printed in this BULLETIN, made a 
profound impression. 

Newton Night at the Baptist Social Union was a gala occasion. 
Mr. J. Victor Day presided with ability and grace, and Mr. Harry 
D. Newcombe, baritone, gave pleasure by his songs. Walter L. 
Van Kleeck, Esq., gave a rapid sketch of the legal proceedings lead- 
ing up to the famous cy pres decision of the Supreme Court on 
April 10, “‘a date that marks an epoch in theological edugation in 
New England.” The representative of the graduates was Sankey 
L. Blanton, who raised the question ““What does a young minister 
need?”’ and answered by naming scholarship, technique and warm, 
personal convictions. The address won all hearts. The main 
address of the evening was by the distinguished pastor of the Har- 
vard Church, Brookline, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D.D., chairman 
of the Andover Visitors. In an address punctuated with witty and 
illuminating anecdotes, Dr. Leavitt pointed out the fundamental 
agreement in theology and polity between Congregationalists and 
Baptists, praised the liberty of action granted by the Supreme 
Court, and predicted large things in the new partnership under 
God of Andover and Newton. “There is no limit to the things that 
are being begun.” The occasion was of thrilling interest to all 
present. 

Tuesday was Alumni Day, and all the exercises were held at 
the Seminary. The renovated chapel was seen for the first time by 
many and no one dissented from the universal praise. At the busi- 
ness meeting, Harold S. Campbell, ’18, was elected president; Prof. 
W.N. Donovan, ’98, clerk; Harold L. Hanson, ’o2, treasurer; James 
E. Norcross, ’97, necrologist; Maurice A. Levy, ’oo, orator. 

Arthur W. Cleaves, ’o1, Daniel S. Jenks, ’93, and Ferdinand F. 
Peterson, ’07, were elected by mail ballot to membership on the 
Board of Trustees of the Seminary. 

The Memorial Service at three o’clock was conducted in 
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worshipful mood by Prof. Woodman Bradbury, the necrologist. 
Fourteen men have passed into the larger life. 

The main address of the afternoon was by Dr. Allan Hoben, 
’98, President of Kalamazoo College, on “The Protestant Outlook.” 
We print this elsewhere in this BuLLETIN. There were many ques- 
tions after the address and Dr. Hoben answered them with vigor 
and wit. ; 

The annual dinner was served this year in the Recreational 
Building (the old “gym” transformed) which proved to be an 
excellent place. The speaking was of high order, and one hundred 
seventy-six were present to enjoy it. Ralph A. Sherwood, ’06; 
George Thurlow, ’11; Dr. John Reed of Peabody, president of the 
Andover Alumni Association; Dr. Earle B. Cross, ’10, professor at 
Colgate-Rochester; F. P. Manley, ’15; John W. Brush, ’23; and 
finally President Herrick, ’01, were the successive (and successful) 
speakers. 

As the people wended their way from the Recreational Build- 
ing to the Chapel, the splendor of the sunset was a fitting prelude 
to the evening service. Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., of the 
Shepard Memorial Church, Cambridge, spoke on world conditions 
at this momentous hour in the world’s history and set forth Jere- 
miah’s method and spirit as the one to be followed by the devoted 
servant of God today, at whatever personal cost. The speaker was 
very eloquent, alike in the presentation of facts and in his inter- 
pretation. 

On Wednesday, June 3, at ten o’clock, occurred the Com- 
mencement Exercises, in the presence of a particularly large num- 
ber of friends. Six members of the graduating class gave addresses. 
Mr. William C. Arbo spoke on “‘ The Challenge of a New Frontier,” 
Miss Rasma Brekters, on ““A Dream Coming True,” Mr. Edward 
A. Bullock, on “The Economic Depression, a Crisis for the Church,”’ 
Miss Dorothy F. England, on “Bridging the Chasms,” Mr. Nor- 
man H, Pratt, on “From Spears to Pruning Hooks,” and Mr. 
William R. Strassner, on “The Sense of Sin Today.” 

Thirty-seven candidates filed before President Herrick and 
Registrar Berkeley for their degrees. The degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity was conferred on Elmer Forest Allen, Newton Thomas 
Anderson, Jr., William Charles Arbo, Edward Albert Bullock, 
Arthur Byron Clarke, Gardner Dixon Cottle, Joseph Mace Cran- 
dall, Carleton LeRoy Feener, Heyward Milburn Foreman, Henry 
Benton Harris, Frederick Elbridge Heath, Hans George Jorgensen, 
Leon Fallis Kenney, Donald Ferdinand Perron, Norman Herbert 
Pratt, Waymon Carlton Reese, Ellsworth Milton Smith, William 
Russell Strassner, Clyde Erwin Tanner, Everett Leslie Washburn, 
James Pickett Wesberry, Albert Arthur Wild. 

The degree of Master of Religious Education was conferred on 
Dorothy Violet Adams, Martha True Bassett, Rasma Brekters, 
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Dorothy Fern England, Bettina Gilbert, Lottie Everline Grant, 
Helen Bernice Holman, Illmadelco Cooper Ravenell, Florence 
Davenport Stevens, 

The degree of Master of Sacred Theology, the highest aca- 
demic degree that Newton bestows, was conferred on Sankey Lee 
Blanton, Thomas Jefferson Cate, Francis Penley Manley, Henry 
Tecumseh Myers, Charles Durkee Piper, Alvin Gordon Robertson. 

Prof. Charles N. Arbuckle made the parting address to the 
candidates. 

The Woman’s Club House was crowded for the Trustees’ 
Dinner. Justice Fred T. Field again gave proof of his mastery of 
the gentle art of presiding. Dr. Frank Rector, of the fifty-year 
class, President Hoben of Kalamazoo, Dr. Edward T. Sullivan, just 
completing the fortieth year of his pastorate at Trinity Church, 
Dr. Frederick H. Page, and Dr. Everett C. Herrick, President of 
Andover Newton, made witty and forceful speeches in which there 
was many a “thrill? In the singing of the Newton Hymn, the 
change in the opening line “‘ Newton, blest Newton,” to ‘‘ Andover 
Newton,” gave vividness to the new era which we are entering. 
A hopeful, joyous spirit pervaded the occasion. 

The annual Reception given by Dr. and Mrs. Herrick in the 
beautiful President’s House brought to a close the academic festive 
ities of our one hundred sixth Commencement. 


W. B. 


INNOVATIONS AT COMMENCEMENT 


The Baccalaureate Service at 4 p.m.; 

The exercises of Alumni Day altogether on “‘the hill’; 

The nature of the Memorial Service; 

The use of our chapel with its pulpit, lectern, reredos and pipe organ; 
The use of the Recreational Building; 

The singing of “‘ Andover Newton”; 

The public bestowal of hoods on the candidates for the S. T. M. 


Who will say that our Seminary is in a rut? 


FIELDS-OF SERVICE 


Recent settlements among the Seniors are as follows: William 
C. Arbo, North Springfield, Vermont; Gardner D. Cottle, the Con- 
gregational Church in Wayland; Heyward M. Foreman, the First 
Baptist Church of Los Angeles, California, as Director of Religious 
Education; Henry B. Harris, Peoples Baptist Church, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire; Leon F. Kenney, Carolina, Rhode Island; Donald 
F. Perron, to the Philippine Islands under the Foreign Missionary 
Board; A. Arthur Wild, Montgomery Center, Vermont; Newton 
T. Anderson, Jr., Greenland, New Hampshire; and Clyde E. 
Tanner, South Swansea. 
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The following are continuing in their parishes: Elmer F. 

Allen, Edward A. Bullock, Ellsworth M. Smith, Everett L. Wash- 
burn, Arthur B. Clarke, and J. Mace Crandall. 
Of the women three are returning for graduate work in the 
fall: Miss Dorothy Adams, Miss Dorothy England, and Miss 
Rasma Brekters. It is expected that Miss Bettina Gilbert will go 
to the First Baptist Church, Medford in the fall and Miss Lottie 
E. Grant to the First Baptist Church in Wollaston. Three of the 
girls have work for the summer and more permanent positions 
under consideration for the fall. They are Miss Martha T. Bassett, 
Miss Helen B. Holman, and Miss Florence D. Stevens. 


ANDOVER NEWTON 


Sing to “Lynde,” a Thuringian melody 


Andover Newton, 

Star of united ray, 

Hail we thy new-born day 
With heart and voice. 

Bright is thy hill, serene, 

Touched with celestial sheen, 

Thou from afar art seen, 
Our pride and choice. 


Andover Newton, 

Illustrious is thy past, 

Thy work how wide and vast 
For God and men! 

At home, beyond the sea, 

Thy sons go forth from thee, 

Seeking to serve and be 
Saviours again. 


Andover Newton, 

Lofty ideals and true, 

Old as thy days, yet new, 
Thou dost inspire. 

Truth is thy single aim, 

Love, thy unending claim, 

Faithfulness to His Name, 
All thy desire. 


Andover Newton, 
Through all the future years, 
Strange to ignoble fears, 
Lead thou the way! 
Thy summons to the light, 
Thy pledge of clearer sight, 
Thy call to do the right, 
May we obey! 
Wir A. Lee 
Newton, ’06 
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BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


“Tue PoweR OF OTHER-WORLDLINESS” 
My kingdom is not of this world, John 18:36 
PReEsIDENT Everetr C. Herrick 


ODAY is our first public gathering since the affiliation of 

Andover and Newton has become a fact accomplished. We 

meet, therefore, as representatives of both Schools starting 
out in an educational and a spiritual partnership. 

We have a rich inheritance. We do not forget it. We cherish 
it with loyal hearts. But we deliberately and reverently face the 
future. Not only do we wish to preserve tradition, we hope to 
create it. It is our high and earnest purpose to be workers together 
with God. And we observe a certain condition of that Pauline 
text. If we are to be workers together with God we are first of all to 
be workers together. We begin therefore with the intent to be 
workers together — with each other — with God. 

It has taken a long time to reach our goal. It has been like the 
old hymn we used to sing, 


“What various hindrances we meet 
In coming to the mercy seat.” 


The hindrances in our instance lay not in the way to the mercy 
seat, but in the way to the Supreme Judicial Court. But having at 
last arrived there the sudden and complete relief which it granted 
was a happy suggestion of what the mercy seat should be. 

And the delay was not without its gain. It gave us opportunity 
to get acquainted with each other. It gave us excellent oppor- 
tunity also to learn patience and we have seen (some of us at least) 
that there is a leadership in human affairs far wiser than our own. 
The plans are ours, but the interventions are not ours. And how 
often does the unseen correct our follies and our mistakes! 

The day of the trail-makers in our country has largely gone. 
The pioneer has given place to the engineer, Old roads are fast 
disappearing. The arteries of traffic have come. Sometimes as we 
drive toward a destination we come to the post that says “‘junc- 
tion.” Two routes have come together, two streams of traffic 
mingle in one great highway. 

The founders of both Andover and Newton were trail-makers. 
Newton is the first of our Baptist seminaries, distinct and con- 
tinuous. And Andover is truly the mother-seminary of our type 
among all the seminaries in America. 

“‘It came to me as clearly as the sheet let down from heaven,” 
said Samuel Abbott, one of the Andover Founders, “‘to establish 
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an institution to train up ministers.” There were no such schools 
to be their models. They blazed their trail. It was a new and 
adventurous thing. 

The controversy that went with it is over and the varieties of 
Calvinism which entered so largely into the beginnings of Andover 
have disappeared as completely as stage coaches have disappeared 
from our modern highways. Who is there today that can really tell 
the essential difference between an Edwardian and a Hopkinsian 
Calvinist? Why indeed should anyone be expected to tell when 
viewed from our range of time there isn’t any essential difference? 

So we have come to our junction. We. mingle our hopes — 
high hopes, we bring our precious freight with us — but we are 
prepared to move on. 


“On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the City of God.” 


Those Calvinist fathers of ours did feel themselves to be pil- 
grims passing through this world. And we are pilgrims. Why 
should we seek to forget it? We too, therefore, like Abraham and 
the unbroken procession, children of two worlds, are seeking a city 
which hath foundations whose builder and maker is God. 

We may not be concerned just as our fathers were in the loca- 
tion and the design of the celestial city, but we too have felt the 
mysterious breath of the Eternal. We have glimpsed something 
that lies beyond the horizon of our little day. We believe in the 
Kingdom of God — there and here and evermore. 


“And there’s another country, I’ve heard of long ago, 

Most dear to them that love her, most great to them that know; 
We may not count her armies; we may not see her king; 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering; 

And soul by soul and silently her shining bounds increase, 

And her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are peace.” 


And with this as a bit of preface I would like to introduce a 
text, appropriate to the occasion, the word of Jesus to Pilate, “My 
Kingdom is not of this world.” I want without excuse to speak of 
the quality of other-worldliness as a deep and abiding need of the 
human spirit. 

We are aware that this word, other-worldliness, is a charge 
that has been often brought against us. Many, stirred by a truly 
social passion, have said that the churches have been the supporters 
rather than opponents of social, political, economic wrongs. They 
have exhorted people to bear their ills, and endure the injustice 
and inequality of this life in the hope of heavenly bliss hereafter. 

And we have lived to see one great government turn this 
polemic into political proscription, denounce religion as the opiate 
of the people, and seek by edict and by education to abolish it 
completely from all their social order, 
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We are likewise familiar with the humanistic approach to 
religion that is all about us. This world, these friends tell us, is all 
of which we have knowledge and experience. God and Heaven, 
even if they exist, are hardly in need of our attention. Humanity 
is. Let us therefore take the service of humanity and all our fine 
emotions and make of them our religion. Our fathers built the 
House of God; so even though God passed away with the fathers 
we will nevertheless keep the House. 

But while it is possible to eliminate the other world and the 
God of all worlds from one’s philosophy, it is hard to get them out 
of one’s vocabulary. There is a survival and a sense of something 
that is always slipping out like the avowal of the ardent unbeliever, 
“T am an atheist, thank God.” 

The psychologists have done the most in the invention of a 
new vocabulary. They have contributed expressions to the general 
confusion if nothing else. Sometimes it seems a bit more difficult 
to explain the explanation than it is to accept God without an 
explanation. 

The Andover Founders did not think of God as a wish-fulfill- 
ment. They did not think of their Creed as a defense-mechanism, 
although this offers a rather apt description of it. To them God and 
the Eternal were sovereign realities. 

And in their sense of a Divine Sovereignty, in the feeling of 
the Eternal, in faith in an over-ruling God, I for one am ready to 
go with them. That is my unashamed Calvinism, We may not 
succeed in demonstrating to ourselves the reality of the Unseen, 
but we do need to remind ourselves of the unreality and the empti- 
ness of much that is seen and sought and said. It still remains true 
that the things which are seen are temporal but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. 

““My kingdom is not of this world.” Think of that when the 
realization is coming to us more and more that nowhere in all this 
world is there any form of human government that has within 
itself the assurance of permanence. It’s a great day in this old 
earth for Dictators, and a Dictator is a powerful personality in a 
political emergency, who establishes order and prepares for chaos. 
And that means that there may be considerable chaos ahead. 

Kings are disappearing. There are said to be only twelve left, 
now that Alfonso has retired on his income. Sweden and Norway 
have kings. They seem to have been chosen by a very highly 
civilized people as a sort of protection against the evils of democ- 
racy. Italy has a king, but how almost completely the fact is 
forgotten. 

England has a symbolic king and a crown prince, who as a 
super-salesman is seeking to make the British throne an adjunct to 
commerce. 

No less than a generation ago here in America we believed, for 
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the most part, in the finality of our Democracy. This we said is the 
thing to trust. We must perfect it and perpetuate it. This was the 
very breath of Gettysburg — ‘‘government of the people, for the 
people, by the people shall not perish from the earth.”” It was said 
yesterday* ten thousand times. But all about us in our land we see 
democracy breaking down. We are no longer sure of its finality, 
any more than we are sure of the finality of what we call capitalism. 

The world today is full of strange portentous things. Think of 
the three great political figures that tower high above all their con- 
temporaries today, Stalin, Mussolini, Gandhi. Three mountain 
peaks of personality. Three distinct and irreconcilable philos- 
ophies incarnated. Can their conflicting schemes live long together 
in a close-knit world? 

Stalin began as a priest. Mussolini began as a Socialist. 
Gandhi is a Hindu who practices the teachings of Jesus. 

It is well for us to remind ourselves in such a day as this that 
Jesus did not adopt, nor endorse, nor create a form of human gov- 
ernment. His Kingdom is not of this world and for that very rea- 
son His Kingdom can never be banished from this world. It de- 
pends upon no human system. He survives. He permeates all 
earthly realms. America is not the hope of Christ — Christ is the 
hope of America. 

There are certain confidences that emerge from a calm and 
abiding sense of another world. They are the things that will give 
your ministry power. Let me enumerate them concisely. 

1. Your faith is in Spirit, and not in things. What was the 
message of the prophets? “‘Not by might nor by power, but my 
Spirit, saith the Lord.” And you must say to a church and a gen- 
eration that is secularized and materialistic, “not by machinery 
nor by money, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

You know the little couplet in Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden 
of Verses.” 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 
J am sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


That is perfect satire for our day. If our comment is true, 
there are only twelve kings left to be happy. The world is getting 
so full of things and our civilization has become so efficient in pro- 
ducing things and so deficient in distributing things, where human 
need is greatest, that we are getting helpless in the midst of physical 
power and plenty such as our fathers never dreamed of. Things are 
failing us — failing us for the very reason that the world is so full 
of them and men’s hearts are so full of the desire to possess them. 
You will seek to bring people through Christ from the bondage of 
things and the bondage of fear into the freedom of Life Eternal as 

* Memorial Day 
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the sons of God. “A man’s life,” said your Master, “‘consisteth 
not in the abundance of things which he possesseth.” 

2. You will go about your ministry with the belief that the 
other world is in this world. That nothing is more enduring in all 
our human fabric. It is like leaven in a vast unwieldy lump. It is 
like radium, a precious substance, as old as the rocks, new to our 
touch and use. It is like the sunshine far beyond us, and yet all 
about us, 

You are not conducting some little party of peculiar pilgrims 
toward some promised land of their dreams or their doctrines. You 
are seeking to bring the other world into this world. ‘“‘The Lord 
hath anointed you to preach good tidings to the meek, to bind the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to captives, to open the prison 
to them that are bound, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” 

We have perverted our ministry if we do not seek with all our 
hearts to make this world better courageously, radically, lovingly. 
We do not fight with the weapons of this world, neither do we 
build with the tools of this world. We seek to bring a little of the 
peace and love of the Unseen into our own fleeting day. We seek 
not to escape into some heaven beyond but to bring heaven into 
the hearts of people here and now. So you go forth like your Master, 
a dreamer to toil and suffer for your dreams and to make some bit 
of your dreams come true. 

3. And there is one other conviction — your greatest and 
most enduring work is in the realm of the Unseen. You cannot put 
your real ministry into figures and reports. You cannot put it into 
buildings, and equipments. You can only put your greatest min- 
istry into other lives. This too is other-worldliness. It is your 
little world brought into my little world. It is the mysterious pene- 
tration and interpenetration of personality touched by Jesus Christ. 

Work therefore for people with the eternal value of God’s 
Kingdom in your very soul and what you do will last longer{than 
all the empires and the governments of this world. 


He built a house, Time laid it in the dust; 

He wrote a book, its title now forgot; 

He ruled a city, but his name is not 

On any tablet graven or where rust 

Can gather from disuse on marble bust. 

He took a child from out a wretched cot 

Who on the state dishonor might have brought 
And reared him in the Christian hope and trust. 
The boy, to manhood grown, became a light 
To many souls and preached for human need 
The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 

The work has multiplied like stars at night 
When darkness deepens. Every noble deed 
Lasts longer than the granite monument. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI 


“THE PRoTesTANT OUTLOOK” 
Dr. Attan Hosen, President of Kalamazoo College 


HIRTY-THREE years ago the Class of 1898 left this beloved 

spot. We had known rare fellowship with one another, a cer- 

tain leisure for study. and thought and the inspiration of 
noble teachers. Newton had not answered all our questions but it 
had helped to clarify some of our thinking and especially to gird 
our spirits for the work of the Christian ministry. Some of our 
number have already entered into rest, some have subsided into 
teaching or educational administration, but for the most part, our 
men have stuck to the valiant task of direct ministry to the spiritual 
needs of people within and through the churches. 

Theirs is the greatest honor and perhaps also the greatest 
satisfaction. For the proof of Christianity is not in old dialectic 
nor in the new jargon of psychologists but rather in close-up min- 
istry to human joy and sorrow, success, bewilderment, failure, 
change and death. Those who grow old and ever more wise and 
kindly in the cure of souls, those who have forgotten themselves in 
carrying out the mission of Jesus and of this school, have first place 
in our thought on an occasion like this. 

Time permitting, it would be in order to report on your educa- 
tional child in Michigan and to remind you of the initial work of 
Thomas W. Merrill in 1829 supplemented through the years by 
other graduates of Newton and attested by an almost steady 
return of Kalamazoo College men to this place. 

Pleasant and worthy as such reminiscences are, they must 
yield temporarily to an amateur attempt to assess the protestant 
outlook in our time. The impressions that have come to one, not 
as a student of the subject, but as a mere observer carry no great 
weight and are offered as inquiry rather than polemic. 

To begin with, one wonders whether in the years ahead, our 
churches are going to exercise a significant control over people’s 
behavior, individual and collective? When it is recalled that the 
historic emphasis and theology of Christianity have centered in 
the prospect of the individual’s happiness or punishment after 
death and when the decadence of that appeal is so marked in 
modern society, the ability of protestantism to control conduct by 
means of the eschatological promise or threat seems dubious. In 
fact there remains in protestantism as a whole almost nothing of 
the manipulation of those fears which once caused people to take 
shelter within the church and to obey her edicts. For the most part 
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protestants and the greater company outside church connection 
have discounted all churchly claims to authoritative knowledge of 
the future. 

Speaking more broadly it has been the function of protes- 
tantism to carry human thinking from obedience to opinion, from 
authoritative dicta to critical judgment. As between institutional 
solidarity and the free spirit we have chosen the latter. Lacking 
consensus of opinion and affirming the priesthood of all believers, 
we have left in the field no specialist or even clinic, no elevated 
individual and no unified group, to command the confidence of the 
erring, baffled and needy soul. The fact that we could not possibly 
have paid the price of mental subordination to the ecclesia does 
not alter the outcome of our independence or the weakness of our 
sectarianism, Reliance upon the Bible as an infallible guide has, 
in practice, been to little avail because of the great variety of teach- 
ing in that treasury and the need of interpretation in every instance. 

In terms of adjustment to a changing social order and in free- 
dom and ability to incorporate scientific findings within the religious 
message, protestantism, because of its wide range of sects and 
variety of adherents, possesses distinct survival qualities. But on 
the other hand, a ready or hasty conformity to the latest mental 
fad and a constant dilution of the strong tenets of old until the mix- 
ture is as flat as the present refurbished humanism might possibly 
result in fundamental surrender as the price of nominal survival. 
The equation to be worked out as between inheritance and incre- 
ment is indeed a delicate one and it is only after a very long time 
that verification is possible. 

However, the thinking adjustments of a live religion are fairly 
well guaranteed under a policy including freedom of thought, the 
evolutionary concept, historical method and a will to know the 
truth. In general, protestantism, not as a self-conscious or co- 
herent body but as an association of free believers, is in position to 
consider in a friendly and hopeful way the hypotheses and findings 
of modern scholarship. Only the well-trained minister and the 
Christian scholar will be able to do this. Others, for better, for 
worse, wil! remain within the scientific boundaries of the Bible. 

Protestantism has accomplished an immense and generous 
task in education by its insistence upon tax-supported schools for 
all and by its founding and financing of academies, colleges, and 
universities; in the first instance for the training of a competent 
ministry and subsequently for the training of a great variety of 
youth to serve their fellowmen in manifold useful ways. 

However, the uniform trend of church schools has been away 
from the founding denominations and toward secular standards 
and attainments as fast as they became secure in resources and 
patronage. There has been a magnificent unselfishness, whether 
voluntary or inevitable, in the protestant contribution to higher 
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education. It may seem poor requital that the students at present 
in these same schools have no interest in denominationalism, and 
this partly for the reason that what religious thinking they do is on 
problems more generic and fundamental than those which produce 
and foster denominations. But if, with the freedom so generally 
granted to this lusty offspring of faith, the church shall consent to 
the complete secularization of the higher education which it set up, 
the outcome will be nothing less than tragic. For, to consent to a 
scheme of so-called liberal education that embodies none of the 
classic literature of faith, none of the devout outreach of the human 
mind after the meaning of life, and void of the Christlike imperative 
to convert advantage of every type into human well-being — to do 
this is both stupid and subversive of real education. It is to invite 
the cynicism and conceit of a barren and doomed intellectualism. 

For the future of protestantism and much more is wrapped up 
in the spirit and policy of the college, its personnel, its aims and 
methods and its impact upon the whole life of the student. If the 
resultant of schooling at the end of the process is to be atheism, 
indifferentism, selfishness, hardness and rapacity in the scramble 
for wealth, then why all the early sacrifice to found these institu- 
tions and why all the labor of their development and maintenance? 
The exclusion of direct religious teaching from the public school 
system as a negative form of fairness to variant faiths constitutes a 
grave but perhaps necessary educational loss; but to let this happen 
in the church-endowed institutions is unpardonable. Dogmatism 
is not in place in any attempt to deal justly by the potential leaders 
of the future in this respect. The need is first-rate Christian 
teachers and a consideration of religion and specifically of Chris- 
tianity commensurate with their demonstrated importance in 
human history. 

Ordinarily the protestant outlook for the future involves some 
speculation as to the prospect of codperative, federated or united 
effort. But in spite of the economic waste in competitive plants, 
organizations and personnel, and the consequent spectacle of weak 
rivals struggling for survival in rural, village and small-town com- 
munities, the prospect of unified effort is rather negligible. One 
major experiment is under way in Canada with three of the strong- 
est denominations uniting to serve both the older sections and the 
sparsely settled northwest; but as a rule, the divisive genius of 
protestantism is not friendly to union and the contemplation of 
such a policy under any exaction of creedal agreement is incom- 
patible with the sacred cause of religious freedom. 

The results of a theology that mistook itself for an exact 
science, postulated the finality of Hebrew thought, the completion 
of revelation centuries ago and presumed a fixed and complete 
knowledge of God to be obtainable with one set of formulae right, 
and all others wrong — these results abide in an age too skeptical, 
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inert or indifferent to break the chain. If, however, a more prag- 
matic view of the function of religious organizations should become 
dominant and the mutual right of variant opinion and belief should 
be cordially granted to those who earnestly seek the way of life and 
are in quest of God, then, perhaps, a trend of integration may knit 
together the living fragments of what ideally should be an har- 
monious and effective whole. 

Possibly a weakening influence in protestantism will be found 
in the casual nature of our clergy. Human society being what it 
is, the selection, training and protection of ministers is a matter of 
great import to institutional religion. Along with the demand for 
deep piety, thorough learning and full devotion, there goes an 
insistent demand that the religious leader be in some visible way 
set apart for his holy task. The gradual tendency so to secularize 
the minister that he is indistinguishable from the butcher, the 
baker and candlestick maker deprives the church of a form of 
prestige which is not necessarily evil and which, as a popular asset, 
aids in the ministry of religion. If protestantism in its institutional 
aspect is to exercise any considerable social control in the future, it 
will need to restore to a properly selected and qualified clergy a 
dignity which for some considerable time has been on the wane. 

But, of course, the matter of dress and manner is not the core 
of the problem of leadership. The backing to be given to the 
qualified and accepted person is more important. Is he to be the 
appointee and hireling of some local group, small or large? Is he to 
have only such security as the local politician is able to contrive 
and must he resort to similar methods? If so, will he, in the long 
run, remain a minister of the Gospel or will he gradually become a 
minister of platitude and opportunism, a “‘yes, yes” boy for the 
great American god — majority opinion? 

The social philosophy which protestantism now has and will 
carry into the future is not easy to define. Within the entire range 
of sectarianism there are probably conflicting convictions as to 
right and wrong in social relations and in economic process. But 
there is an impression in many quarters that the protestant 
churches have been and are the handmaids of capitalism, stimulat- 
ing its development, protecting its interests and dependent upon its 
philanthropy; that the virtues extolled are distinctly those which 
make for wealth getting; and that there has taken place an almost 
total reversal of the teachings of Jesus and his first disciples as 
touching worldly possessions. In other words, the earliest teachings 
were not tenable for the rank and file of Christians living in a world 
that did not terminate in the miraculous return of the Lord but 
which went on in a social evolution ever more complex and difficult. 

At this point one problem for protestantism, which can at best 
control its adherents very little, is that of conserving within itself 
a group sufficiently detached from commercialism to see life in 
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large and impartial perspective and to live the truth in an age bent 
on gain and the sensuous pleasures thereof . . . specialists in the art 
of life at its best, souls unpurchasable and unafraid. Possibly the 
greatest service to be rendered in the making of a social ethic con- 
sonant with the spirit of Jesus will come as in prophetic times, from 
the lone soul that has given no hostages to fortune. If in some 
cottage of the protestant house of many mansions there shall 
develop enough warmth and passion for righteousness to give life 
and nurture to the prophet of social and economic justice, his sub- 
sequent persecution or even death will not matter so be that his 
trumpet shall sound in clear notes before doom descends upon him. 

Can protestants, even when desiring social and economic 
righteousness, accomplish much in that direction through institu- 
tions that become ever more expensive and correspondingly ever 
more dependent upon the philanthropy of the possessing class? 
Can any protestant group give its minister such firm support that 
prophetic utterance and outright truth-telling about mammon will 
be possible within the church? Or must the role be simply one of 
red-cross and ambulance service, age after age, in the hope that the 
strong will, of their own volition and wisdom, finally become merci- 
ful and just? 

But it may be that organizational Christianity as taken over 
and developed by protestants has nearly run its course. Certain 
present symptoms could be regarded as preliminaries to a decline. 
These are the rage for promotion, programmes, committees, drives, 
rallies, contests, contributions and the general assumption that the 
Kingdom of God will flourish on the methodology of the Lion’s 
Club and the programme of the high-powered sales agency. In the 
parlance of said salesman we are going to “‘put religion over’’; 
“religion” meaning the church, the budget, the membership drive, 
the Bible-reading contest, the missionary reading contest, etc., etc. 
Many forms of social coercion and many inducements including 
large quantities of food seem to be necessary just now in order to 
secure attendance at the variegated church functions. 

How long the stimulants will work and just what will follow 
when they have played out; or how much of it all is mere institu- 
tionalism gone to seed, blind worship of what should rightfully be a 
means or agent of religion, who can tell? At any rate, one goes to 
church at the peril of being solicited to subscribe for magazines, 
purchase theatre tickets and order mince meat, and one’s status 
among the saints is gauged by the regularity of his attendance at 
‘‘pot-luck” suppers. Possibly it is more than poor taste that 
impels so many churches to these extreme measures. The suspicion 
arises that an ingredient of desperation is to be found in this strange 
complex to success. 

To be blunt about the matter, many people who might fairly 
be rated as intelligent are sick and tired of the whole jamboree. If 
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they get nothing much for their souls on Sunday why such fuss and 
expense to maintain an unillumined mortal in the pulpit and to 
raise a lot of money to duplicate the same expensive thing in this 
and other lands? Still, many pledge and pay, knowing nothing 
better to do, and turn to the automobile and the golf clubs, garden- 
ing, reading or the radio as an unsatisfactory substitute until the 
first sharp pangs of conscience wear off. 

Which is to say, in other words, that a large part of protes- 
tantism has about preached itself to death. If you wish to verify 
this suspicion, read the sermon topics in any Saturday paper and 
reflect further that the sermon is usually an exercise in reasoning 
and reflective thought calling for intellectual judgment pro and con 
and is therefore, in a degree, divisive rather than unifying in its 
influence. Taking the sermon crop just as it is, protestantism gives 
no great promise of alluring and transforming society through the 
medium of preaching. If, therefore, institutional religion in our 
form is to bless humanity in proportion to its pathetic need, it will 
undoubtedly have to develop the atmosphere and art of worship 
far beyond our present attainment. Without forfeiting intellectual 
self respect or integrity, the ministry must learn how to engage the 
souls of men in a great mystic realization of God, clear and beauti- 
ful and compelling, with all the force of immediate and unques- 
tioned experience. A hearing of sermons that are really good will 
convince one that they are akin to worship, that they are infused 
with a divine compassion, with an inspiration that lifts‘one to new 
levels. 

Such preaching was not uncommon when the church was the 
centre and clearing-house of human emotion. But with the fading 
of the drama formerly played in the near presence of a beatific or 
horrible eternity, and with the substitute of the movies as a cheap 
emotional catharsis, it becomes necessary to discover and to treat 
real issues that lie at the core of life. The extreme right of protes- 
tantism dare not move from its trench in biblical literalism and the 
extreme left is still busy telling people what not to believe. In one 
case they pull the blinds against the universe as now known; and in 
the other, they count the flyspecks on the windowpane. But the 
near landscape of time and the far vista of eternity ask a guide. 
Hope lies in the unusual soul and nowhere else. 

Only certain kinds of persons with high and delicate suscep- 
tibility to the Divine, transparent or at least translucent personal- 
ities, can do this well, There are elect persons on whom this 
charisma rests, the children of both worlds, the mediators of God’s 
boundless love, brothers to every humblest soul. Protestantism as 
an institution for the ministry of religion would be worth the effort 
if a fair number of such souls could be claimed and trained and 
made secure in this holy office. Organization and committees will 
not save us. Only the heavenly light breaking through the very 
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uncommon and fully relinquished soul can do the thing that 
protestantism imperatively needs. 

Should such a ministerial supply not be forthcoming, should 
the age yield us only busy chore boys of the inert saints, organ- 
izers, planners, boosters, bookkeepers and promoters, entertainers, 
dreary preachers and stereotyped professionals, then there may 
appear within protestantism a considerable breaking away of the 
church-weary to reassemble wherever the creative and primary 
soul appears, to reinstitute a frank and simple communion, more 
like that of the Master and his first disciples, and, to be for the 
time at least, free from the propaganda, expense and pride of 
worldly greatness. As has happened before in history, some who 
are quite sincere will leave the cumbersome church in order to 
rediscover vital religion. 

This, however, is not prophecy, and it may not be good 
analysis. Those who are closer to the task may find real encourage- 
ment in the evolving denominational structure on every hand, in 
membership and financial drives that augment the budget, in skills 
and devices that seem to work well within the area known as 
popular or average intelligence. All may be well in Zion, or at 
least much better than our fears. 

One hopes so, and at any rate believes that God’s resources, 
close-wrapped in the living tissue that unfolds with time, are 
infinitely greater and more varied than we can now know. Elijah’s 
diagnosis under the juniper tree was not only wrong but conceited. 
Hence, making allowance for personal depression and for a con- 
siderable degree of error, at least one thing worthy of emphasis 
remains and that is the pivotal importance of the illumined and 
Christlike leader. Organization is but the attempt to generalize 
such personalities and usually with heavy discount. The hope of 
vitality within protestantism rests in close communion with the 
Greatest Personality of all time and in the appearance of rare souls, 
who, understanding him uncommonly well, become as new editions 
of his life in a changing world. 

What remains as ever in religion is the pivotal importance of 
the illumined and Christlike person and the knowledge that God’s 
resources, close-wrapped in the living tissue that unfolds with time, 
are infinitely greater than we can now see. The aggregations of 
people now herded into meaningless church membership, the statis- 
tical ambitions of those who would force the Kingdom of God, the 
unquestioned acceptance of the ways and wisdom of profit-making 
business in order to make the church or denomination mighty — 
these may have to subside. If the purpose of organization was at 
first to radiate and generalize the master personality of Jesus 
through persons devoted to him and to his way of life, then it 
becomes clear that whenever the later organizational development 
interposes its professionalism and pride between him and needy 
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men, there follows an eclipse and a groping under the heavy shadow 
of the toplofty institution. 

Protestantism needs a rebirth, a new vitality which can come 
only in close communion with the Greatest Personality of all time, 
in the renunciation of grandeur and might and possessive lust, in 
the quiet association of free and honest souls more bent upon being 
and knowing than upon conquering and labeling, more reliant upon 
quality than upon quantity. If there should appear a few rare 
souls who, understanding Christ uncommonly well, and embody- 
ing new editions of his life in this changing world, protestantism 
might bud again where the bark is not too thick or the trunk 
quite dead. 

To young men entering the Christian ministry, these times 
challenge the entire concept of organizationalism and profession- 
alism, they drive men back of the practical question of a living in 
the service of the church to the fundamental quality of life, the 
inspiring worth of personality, the grasp of truth and the faith in 
God that mark one as uniquely fitted to counsel and guide any 
other person in the Way of Life. Two ways, however, are open to 
those who seek to live and to impart the Christian life: the broad 
way of the ordinary agent of institutionalism who will adorn the 
established order with a smile, a prayer, a benediction; and the 
strait way of the non-conformist, who, but because of conviction 
rightly reached and a greater love will, by virtue of what he is and 
what he does and by the impact of spiritual power, convert indi- 
viduals and society to the pattern of our Lord’s Kingdom of God. 
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ANDOVER NEWTON 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


HE Newton Theological Institution, Baptist, and the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, Congregational, have joined 
their titles, faculty, library and administration, and will be 
known henceforth as The Andover Newton Theological School. 
The combination consolidates two of the oldest seminaries in 
America. They have acommon background in Calvinistic theology, 
the same Congregational polity, and the same educational standards. 

The following working-agreement has been adopted by both 
Boards of Trustees and authorized by the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts. 

1. Undergraduate instruction both by Andover and by New- 
ton shall be given in the Newton buildings. Provision shall be 
made for graduate study and specialization for students of both 
schools who so desire in Andover Hall, Cambridge. 

2. Both Andover and Newton in determining whether any 
chair on their respective foundations shall be filled or left vacant 
will endeavor, so far as practicable, to take such action as will 
cause the courses of instruction to deal with each of the various 
departments of theological education effectively and without dupli- 
cation, provided, however, that the Abbot Professorship of Chris- 
tian Theology shall always be filled and maintained. 

3. The apparatus of instruction thus provided shall be known 
as the “‘ Andover Newton Theological School.” 

4. The instruction and other opportunities afforded by 
Andover and Newton respectively shall be announced in a unified 
catalogue to be called ‘The Catalogue of the Andover Newton 
Theological School, maintained by the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution and Andover Theological Seminary at Newton Centre. 

5. For the purpose of promoting harmonious and mutually 
helpful action by the instructors of Andover and Newton respec- 
tively, the instructors of the two schools shall hold regular meetings 
as one body under the name of “The Faculty of the Andover New- 
ton Theological School,” separate meetings of the faculties of the 
two schools being held as occasion may require. The presiding 
officer at the joint meetings shall be the president of Newton, who 
shall have the title of “President of the Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School.” 

6. The president of the Andover faculty shall have the title 
of ‘Dean of the Andover Newton Theological School,” and shall 
exercise in the administrative work of the two schools so far as 
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approved from time to time by the separate faculties, the functions 
ordinarily incident to the office of Dean. 

7. All students registered either in Andover or in Newton 
shall be known as “Students in the Andover Newton Theological 
School” and shall be listed as a single body in the unified catalogue 
above mentioned, designating in which school each student is 
registered. So long as the affiliation continues, it will be the policy 
both of Newton and of Andover so far as practicable to appeal to 
prospective students in behalf of the Andover Newton Theological 
School. Students who meet the requirements either of Newton or 
of Andover shall register in the Andover Newton Theological 
School and this registration shall operate as a registration in New- 
ton, in Andover, or in both, as the case may be. 

8. The trustees of Andover and Newton respectively shall 
each designate five of their number, who, with the president of 
Newton ex officio, shall meet as one body under the name of “‘The 
Administrative Committee of the Andover Newton Theological 
School,”” This committee shall recommend to the respective cor- 
porations such action as shall from time to time be deemed advis- 
able by way of promoting the efficient and harmonious operation 
of the plan of affiliation, and shall perform such administrative 
duties as may be entrusted to it by the respective corporations. 

g. A student in the Andover Newton Theological School who 
meets such requirements as may from time to time be established 
by the Newton Trustees or by the Andover trustees will be entitled 
to receive the Newton degree or the Andover degree, as the case 
may be. 

10. With respect to instruction, housing and the use of the 
library, class rooms and other facilities, Newton will afford the 
same privileges to Andover professors and students as to Newton 
professors and students. Andover will afford corresponding privi- 
leges to Newton professors and students, it being understood, how- 
ever, that Andover is not expected to abrogate the existing arrange- 
ment whereby the Harvard Theological School or its students have 
the use of various rooms in Andover Hall. 

11. The Newton library shall be maintained as the working 
library for the Andover Newton Theological School. The Andover- 
Harvard Library shall be continued as at present, being available 
on equal terms to the students of all three schools, but serving the 
Andover Newton Theological School particularly as a historical and 
research library, books of the Newton library valuable primarily 
from the historical standpoint or for purposes of research to be 
placed, if desired, in the Andover-Harvard library as a Newton 
collection, Newton to retain the ownership of such books. The 
existing library agreement between Andover and Harvard shall be 
reviewed so as to effect such reapportionment of expenses as may 
be equitable in view of these arrangements. 
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12. In consideration of the facilities afforded by Newton to 
Andover professors and students as above provided Andover shall 
annually pay to Newton such sum as the respective corporations 
may agree upon from time to time, but not less than ten thousand 
dollars ($10,000) annually toward the expense of maintenance and 
operation; and it is understood that the entire net income of both 
Andover and Newton shall so far as practicable be available for the 
purposes of the affiliated schools. 

13. The affiliation shall be terminable by either party on two 
years’ notice. ee 

14. The separate corporate identity of Newton and of An- 
dover shall not be affected by this affiliation and each corporation 
shall continue to exercise its corporate powers as heretofore. 

Pres. Everett C. Herrick of the Newton School is president of 
the federated institutions. 

Those representing the Andover School on the administrative 
committee are the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Page, Harold S. Davis, 
the Rev. Oliver Sewall, Wallace Boyden and Arthur S. Johnson. 
Those representing the Newton School are Judge F. T. Field, the 
Rev. Hugh A. Heath, the Rev. Albert C. Thomas, Walter L. Van 
Kleeck and Mr. Harry G. Stoddard. 
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